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New York, 


Mr. F -RANCIS STU ART, 


Teacnce ov SINGING. PuPiIL oF Laurent TME 
LDER. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Faancesco LAMPERTI. 

Studies: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 





UN’ I ERN ATIONAL MU SIC “AL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Cargnecie Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


THE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
609 Canai Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Secures school, col lege and conservatory posi 
tions for foreign and American teachers of music. 


MAX KNI‘i TREU MANN, 
~ ant rON!i 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail address: Vifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANIST. 
49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


SAVAGE, 
OICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing 

Ear Training, Musical Stenography, All materials 

copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 

New York 

New York School, 

its Carnegie Hal 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 1771 Madison Ave., cor. 116th St., New 
York 936 Bergen St., Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


KURTH-SIEBER, 


Address 


PAUL 


Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence { Grand Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pou Mansion 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
font and Choirmaster of St. James Paris! 


New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratori 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 
8: Park Avenue, New York City 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Cor 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cartos A. De Sennan 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. ( Mili 
Hardy, Le» Rovenger and Joseph Maerz 
Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 

DICTION 
Cuiture of Speaking Voice. English, French 


German, Italian Phonetics 
Summer Address, Hotel Dysart, Cavendish Sy 
Lendon, S. W 


WALTER J. BAt USM: ANN, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION— 
CHORAL DIRECTION, 
Studios: 26 E. Twenty-third St 
(Madison Square.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. 
Studio: 14 West Eighty-fourth Street. 
"Phone $8a5-J, River. 





FLOR ENCE ~“COOPER-CUSHMAN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Bretton Hall, Eighty-sixth Street and Broadway, 


New York. 
ERNEST TEMME, 
ILTURE AND THE ART OF 
SINGING 
Studio, so East 23d St.. New York City 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
The Art of Singing 


Suite 1013 Carnegie Halil, New York 
elephone: 1350 Columbus. 


MADAME 
VOICE Ct 


RICHARD ARN( LD, 
Concertmester Philharmonic Society 
NSTRUCTION. 
208 East sine first Street, New York 


EFFIE STE WART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
Concert and Oratorio 
ss West Eleventh St., 


EUGENE C. HEF FLEY, 


itd AND TEAC HER. 


New Y ork 


Studic: vo7-7e8 Carnegie Hall 
WILBUR LUYSTER, 

i Sight Singing Metropolitan Opera 
Director School; Broc kly n Institute of Arts and 

f Sciences; New York College of Music. 


SIGHT SINGING VOCAL CULTURE 
Studios: Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
»+\ Ouiney St Brooklyn 


MISS RHODA G. “McLERAN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
(Pupil of Rafael Toseffy and Edward MacDowell.) 
Tuesday and Friday at Residence-Studio, ro2 
North Sixteenth Street, East Orange, N. J. Mon- 
day, Thursday, Saturday afternoons at Studio, 
rres Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
<8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
iano and Organ Lessons 
Te Vocalists—Style, Diction and Repertoire 








IOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizxky Metmop 
Studio: Cornegie Hal Hall, New York City. 








ROYAL FISH, 
TENOR 
Residence: 200 WEST 1oj7th St. 


Telephone: 4015 River 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
11 West 2rst Street. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York. 


GIORGIO SULLI, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Insurance Building 167 W. 57th &.. 
New Haven New York (Saturdays). 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 











‘22 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Residence Studio: “The Emerson,” soe West 
r2aist St., New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Twe Art oF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Telephone 


PERRY AVERILL SARITONE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCER 
anon VOCAL INSTRUC TION. 


220 ventral Park South, New York 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN, 
SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN 
Studio: 57 East Fifty-ninth Street. 


MME. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER—RECITALS. 
Lessons at Studios or Residence. Steinway Hall, 
Wednesdays. | Residence Studio, ne West 6oth St. 


Organist sey Cheivenates, Church of the Sanbicthe 
Rest, 55: Fifth Avenue. 


3747 Madison Square 








PIANO—VOICE CULTURE—COMPOSITION— 
ORGAN. 
Residence Studio, 184 E 46th St., New York 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. Residence Studio: 

No. 39 West Twentieth St, New York City 





_ MERRILL HOPKINSON, 


BARY TONE 
ORATORIO—RECITAL—CONCERTS 
413 Professional Bidg., Baltimore, Md... o1 
Anderson Musical Bureau, 7 W. V. gad 5St., a, N. ¥ 


Miss CAROLL BADHAM, | 


Teacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction 
Italian Method. Voices tried 12 to t, Monday 
and _Thureday 2 West g8th Street. 


MRS. HE NRY SM ICIKK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING 
Studios: 1003-6 Carnegie Hall, Mondays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. 400 Washington Avenue, 

Brooklyn, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 





FLORENCE E. GAL E, 


SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
151 W. zoth St, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Ryan Building, Room rrr. 

No. 140 West 42d St., 

ENRICO DUZENSI, opera TENOR. 


Teaches Old Italian Method. Teacher of Paula 
Woehning, soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C 

Good voices cultivated by contract 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 


LUDWIG MARUM, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
THE MARUM STRING QUARTET 
1a4a Madison Avenue. 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HERBE RT WILBER GREENE — 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: we Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 206 Eighth Ave 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


PIANIST. 
Teacher at ~~ Institute of Musical Art, 


3 Fifth Avenue. 
Address: 30 W m hs... Square, New York City 


New York 














Mme. LUISA CAPPIANT, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1104 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York. 


Mone. C. pe RIGAUD, 


Voice Culture and thorough trainin 
Concert and drawing room Singing. | ) 
on request Address Residence Studio, 2647 
Broadway. "Phone: 1152 River. Downtown Stu- 
dio, 11 West 21st St. Assistant teachers for act 
ing languages and piano. 


FRANK HEMSTREET, 
Teacher of yy ey ne 


for Opera, 


ooklet sent 


Baritone 
St. Studios, 27 W. 67th St 


LILLIAN MILLER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Song Interpretation. Accompanying. Studio: 27 
W. 67th St. Phone: 1123 Columbus. 


RAFAEL NAVAS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method. 
834 Carnegie Hall. 


DELIA MICUCCI VALERI, 


Italian Vocal Specialist and Grand Opera com e 
toire instructress, recommended by Sig. BO 
Hammerstein’s celebrated tenor, 345 W. s$8th st 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS. 
Co-OPERATIVE, 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck 


oice, Piano. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall 


New York. 


VICTOR BEIGEL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


S. W., London, England. 


15 Cranley Place, 


EVA B. DEMING, 
SIGHT SING ne > AR TRAINING, 
CHOR MUSIC. 
Piano by hadean Teachers. 
Carnegie Hall, Mon, and Thurs. P. M. Ad- 
dress: Residence-Studio, Hotel Walton, goth St. 
and Col. Ave., New York. "Phone: 2934 Col. 


MME. HERVOR TORPADIE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
807-808 Cs 808 Carnegie H Hall. Telephone 1350 Columbus. 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Cortifionted by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
yom East Seventy-third Street, New York 





paral... 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
$35 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 

HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 
Can be enga ed for Concerts, Musicales and In 
struction po vl tat bast Fighty-third Street 


New York City 


EDWIN H. _LOCKH: ART, 
VOCAL TURE, VOICE 
SOLIDITY Of 


RASSO. 
BUILDING 


STYLE, TONE” EMISSION, 
TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
Studio: 500-501 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR EDWARD STAHLSCHMIDT, 


VOICE SPECIALIST. 
17 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


Mme. MARIE CROSS- NEWHAUS 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Buildirg, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR. 
Soloist, ‘Littlhe Church Around the Corner.” 
The Bristol, 122 West Forty-ninth Street. 
"Phone, 3101 Bryant 


F. W. RIESBERG. 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY. ACCOMPANIST 
Residence-Studio: os4 Eighth Ave., corner 56th 
St.. New York. "Phone: 3555 Columbus. 


MISS LAURA HALSTED GRAVES. 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, ae 
49 West Ninety-fourth Stree 
Management J. E. Francke, Suleey Hall, New 
York City. 


Mr. AND ps. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
NOR AND CONTRAL 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Voice Production and R toire 
Studio: poo Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 


HELEN GAUNTLET WILLIAMS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Piawo AccomPantist. 
Contratto Sororst—SIGHT READING. 
134 Hall. 


FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Prepares for Church, Concert, Setette ean Spee. 
303 Carnegie Hal 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 








PIANIST. 
tax Carnegie Hall. New York 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 
Mee. E “SP ERANZA GARRIGUE, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Residence 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 
school for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
panying and Theory. 


ccom 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
120 West ragth St., New Yorm 


Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Ilome Studio: 163 East 6ad St., New York 


172 West 79th St. 











DAN ‘LEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST. 
Just returned from Berlin after nine years’ ouc 
cessful concertizine and teaching, will accept es 
gagements and a limited number of 
Address; 488 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


THE BERTA GROSSE- THOMASOR 
HOOL FOR PIANG 
389 Degraw ‘St., Brooklyn. 
5 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
te ve plows ane Hall, Room 16, New York 
Studios Ave., Morristown, N. } 
Call: 4207 J Main. 


a. W. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 


46 West Twenty-first St., New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”--ManueL Garcia, 


Mrs. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPAN- 








Concerts and Musicales Arranged. Mon. amd 
Thur., 589 Main Street, East Cream, N.JN. 1:8 
goth St., New York. Phone: 893-38 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction. 201 West 87th Street. 
"Phone: 1379R Riverside. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


153 West Seventy-sixth St., 
7093 River, 








New York. 


lelephone: 


HARRY L. REE 


JOSEPHINE MILLER REED, 
TENOR and CONTRALT 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
Address: 25 West togth St.. New York 
Phone: 6278 Cortlandt, 10 to « 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

ve" sven Cormuge ach, Me vee 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS 
ESTHER WHITE and MARY OGDEN WHITE 


. W. Britt, 6 Beacon S M 
S. M. Lum, Hotel Colonial, New York City.” re 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Leschetizk 5 ~ 
Siaty-seventh tudios, 
a3 West 67th Street, Me ay York City. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED maetigg' Savi 
Geraldine Morgan, 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, ‘Paul M 
914 Carnegie Hall, New You 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SIGHT SINGING. 




















26 Carnegie Hall. 
Monday -_ | eee, 1 to 10 p. m. 
"Phone: 1067 Morningside 





LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 arnegie Hall, New York. 


TAC K MU NDY, 
BARITONE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Avenue. 


Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, 


Studio: 30 East Twenty-third St., 








New York City. 


Mrs. EDWARD H. CANFIELD, 
Bee CULTURE. 
504 Carnegie H New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio-Residence, 34 
"Phone: 364 Gramercy. ew York City. 
HERWEGH VON ENDE, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
212 West soth Strect, New York 


SENOR FERNANDO MICHELENA, 











No. 1 \ 
tenor Emma Juch 
Emma — = aad “Tro t 
‘en years’ teach 
Fore eaton’wcibcs of eat pode 
etc. Voices 
rina. Regih ond 
Teacher of Vera M Donna 
“Tye S cee ar ae dete Thee @ 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON. BOSTON, 





EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
FRENCH PIANIST. 
Concerts and Instruction. 
Studio: 15 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 


Avate Maacuttes, Pianiste; Lecroump Licuren- 
serc, Violinist; Leo Scmutz, ’Cellist. 
For terms and dates address, Miss Mancutizs, 
8 West s7th St., New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEO. F. GRANBERRY, Director 


FAELTEN SYSTEM carnegie nan 


M.B.DE BOR 


Teacher of Artistic in 

Itelian. French, German 

lish. Pure Italian method of voice 
ing and tone building. Perfect 











ng. Opera Songe 
STUDIOS: 
827-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





J. EDMUND SKIFF 


TENOR Voice Culture 
is —_— — CARNEGIE HALL 
WEI! 
PIANO, VIOLIN AND ‘AARMONY STUDIO 
A course in harmony and sight reading 
is included = 2 eeee pupils : : 


151 Bast | 54th S Mow Verk. 
ULT BEGINNERS A "SPECIALTY 3 


~ DAVID ROBINSON 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
CAN BE ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
Formerly of the Institute of Musical Art 


17 EAST 107th STREET 


BLIGNGR DROS. 


CONSERVATORY 
__—« $T. LOUIS, MoO. 


MARTIN GOUDEKET, 


CONCERT BARITONE. 
Dutch, French, German and E =, pore, 


Vv 
oo lon Spectal, Ax of Fs Y 


IRWIN EVELETH 


HASSELL 


Concert Pianist and 
Teacher of Plane 


14 West Winety-eighth Street, 
New York 














Ma 
ALLIED are 4 ASSOCIATION 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Copyright, anal Devout, 





& RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 
ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Formerly Leading Vocal Instructor of Berlin 


NEW YORK 





Mrs. GRIFFIN’ WELSH, 
_ Tone plcing Seep breathing and and Pinas Be Kat. 
a By NY % 4 


THE NEW! york INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN | 
PLAYING, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
DOUGLAS CONCERT 
Basso ORATORIO 
LANE RECITALS 
Tors Speciaiiet 4 - wo 
Studios: {7 W. Park e, Newark, N. J. 


A. J. GOODRICH 





Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New 
orizing,” etc. 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons. 
~ “mane “Studio: 80 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
fo 


‘omplete Musical Analysis,” 
Method of Mem- 


Assistant to Mr. ae Saenger. 
Teacher of Singing. 
interpretation and Artistic Finish. 
Numbers among his pupils 
many well-known grand 
opera and concert singers. 


124 East 92d Street 
Telephone, 4881-79th 


PAOLO GALLICO 


PIANIST 
STUDIO: tt East 59th Street NEW YORK 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIS T. Carnegie Hall. New Yor} 


MRS. CLIFFORD WILLIAMS 


SOPRANO, CONCERTS, RECITALS, CLUBS 
Thorough Instruction Voice Culture, Old Italian Method 
Residence Studio: 463 Central Park West wEW YORK 


DUNNING SYSTEM 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners 
The only system endorsed by the world’s renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
acknowledged by all who know of it. 

Booklets, descriptive of the system and giving writ- 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica- 


tion. 
WAS. CARRIE L. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, BUFFALO &. Y, 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano 
and Bo tonSymphony Orchestras, &c. 
STUDIOS: Carnegie and Steinway Halls 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
lastruction | i 
Address, 318 E. 160th St., New York City 








Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


~ Teacher of Oriska ‘Worden soprano, now sing: 
ing abroad; Mrs. Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. 
G & Huit, o urge and oratorio singer, of 
Charleston, s. rge B. Barker, tenor, 


New York; Miss bene A Fisch, soprano, New- 
ark, N. Grace Ryan, soprano, New 
York; Mr. "hemes Travers, baritone, New York; 
Dr. j. Egan, tenor, now singing in ihe" New 
York; M Kate travers, so py Be _— 


RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT Oromont, baritone, with Lu 


EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED Wable, tenor so! 
eke Mamie Chadbourne; Miss Josephine o Last. S gt my now teaching at 


loist at Brown Memorial = 
byterian Church, Baltimore, and vocal teacher; 

at Li Mo.; Miss Emily 
Mrs. Leon Wayave, contr to, now singing in 


N 
Ford, tenor, New hoor John McFarlane, tenor, New York; Charles Connor, 


pouw ; Sirtes Garner, tenor, of 
lyn; 


pee iiesing a light opera; Louisa Campeau, Soprano, New York; 


Moon,” and many well known artists. 


La Salle, tenor, with “Biue 


STUDIO: 22 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 
Haensel & Jones, Mars., 542 Pifth Ave , N. Y. 

WJALMAR ‘SOLO VIOLINIST 





DAMECK wiz: 








mo WEL 





BARITON Bw 
Bene ee bd J. z. Anes 
Knickerbocker Building, Room $34, 1462 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Personal Address New Haven, Conn. 








VIRGIL 


Piano 
School 


19 West 16th ~— NEW YORK. 


ee, re eee 
those desiring to Learn to 
Pall Term began Septeunber 19, 1906. 


of Great Importance to Teachers and 
er te become Public Players. 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 





EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 
CLARA E. MUNGER, VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 eames Ave., Boston. Py ye Boston, Mass. 
nny RICHARD PLATT, Bas 


PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


WILLIAM ALDEN PAULL, 
SINGING AND SPEAKING. 
Intoning and Delivery Specialized 





- ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Assistants 
MADAME BUBBARD and FRED J. LAMB 








Seeeewet - _ Sesion, Siaee, $t2 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
JESSIE DAVIS, Mary Ingles James “*""" 
Sadie: Goncerte—Rectale Lemna , me cunsamvenian mae , LECTURER 
Residence: s West Cedar St., Boston. 
FRANK JE MORSE E asstsvanra 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, AL INSTR’ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Studio: aoe and 31 onan Nell, Boston 


246 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Opposite’ Symphony Hall. 











ALICE 


Teacher of Singing 
(MARCHES! PUPIL) 
Newbury Street BOSTON, MASA, 


. R U ¢ i a STE ‘ a “s Noi =a 
I 
T 
Z 


HARRIET FOSTER 


Endorsed by EDWARD DE RESZKE 
1s! W. 106th Street. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP. 
Home Address: 107 , | ga Street, Brookline, 








mene anew han ese BALL 
¥Y and Priday, 1 to 3 


MEZZ0 
CONTRALTO 


1625 Park Ave. 


WILLIAM D O DOMiaN.  waantrce, 


Concert © [Organist i and Supervising Architect INDIANA, 


J TawWoO-; 
Oo Soloist St. Patrick's Oathedra! 
Concert Oratorio Recital 

3157 Broedw 


5145-J. Morningsi 


1H SOPRANO 

4 106 p <a =. tla Sevens 
= seunenen omg , ae 
T 


Tel., 4188 River 
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Carnegie Hall, New York 


SOPRAHO 
To CRA NE -==- 
NEW YORK 


MME. ROSA 


ORATORIO Contralta 
RECITAL ry are 
381 Central Park West 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Fifty-two Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


W. Ed. Hetmendab! Pietro Minetti, 
. C. Vao Hulsteyao, Harold D, Phiilt 
roest Hutcheson, Emmanuel VW 
Bart Wirtz 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


MANUPACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 














Otts B. Bolse, 
Howard Brockway, 
Alfred C. Goodwin, 








SALESROOMS: 
CLEVELAND, Ohie: Neos 736 and 738 Euclid | DETROIT, as we Building Nos. 213-217 
Ave. Woodward 


DAYTON, Ohio: No. 131 S. Main St. 
TOLEDO, Ohie: No. 329 Superior St. North Penns. St. 
CINCINNATI, Ohie: No. 139 West 4th St. RICHMOND, Ind.: Nos. 931-935 Main St. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC) 


Eocas O. Sivan, President. 212 West 50th St... NEW YORK CITY 

Tus Facuttry ano Examinens: 

H. Rawlins Baker Geo. Coleman Gow 

Herwegh von Ende McCall Lanham 

Modest Atischuler Kory Widelio Bure 

Paul Savage Kate S. Chittenden Fonnie G tas von Ende 
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Ludwig Wiillner, the famous German Lieder singer, is 
one of the most remarkable musical personalities of our 
time. There are plenty of singers with better voices, but 
I do not know of another who, like him, so compasses the 
entire gamut of human emotions. His powers of expression 
are practically Pathos, mirth, pleasure, pain, 
gloom, exhilaration, melancholy, humor, affection, jealousy, 


all are an open book 


limitless 


intensity, indifference, joy or sorrow 
to him, and with what wonderful profundity and fidelity 
does he delineate them and bring their meaning, in their 
As the critic of the 
London Daily Telegraph wrote last June after Willner’s 


most poignant phases, home to us! 


recital in the British capital: “In the whole body of con 
temporaneous singers it would be hard—we had almost 
written ‘impossible’—to find a singer who has the special 
gifts of Dr. Willner.” 

I still remember the great sensation Dr. Willner created 
in Berlin when he first sang here, some ten years ago. 
Although there was much contention concerning his voice 
and vocal methods, he was universally proclaimed a genius, 
an extraordinary interpreter and 
Even the most rabid Philistines acknowledged him to be 
the very incarnation of dramatic power. Rarely 
has an artist from the very start so taken and held the 
multitude; during all these years Willner has remained a 
prime favorite of the German public, and, more than that, 
He sings 
in at least ninety concerts a season and invariably to sold 
out houses, arousing everywhere the most frenzied enthu- 
siasm 


a wonderful personality 


indeed 


his following has increased from year to year 


On hearing him again on Monday, after a lapse of some 
It 
has materially gained in quality, sympathy and resonance. 
Wiillner makes no pretensions to being a Caruso in point of 
voice, but his organ is by no means so deficient as many 
have claimed. Still, in Wiillner’s case, voice is by no 
means the first consideration; when listening to his over 


time, I was struck by the improvement in his voice 


powering, demoniacal, awe-inspiring powers of expression 
and when under the spell of his rugged, potent, personality, 
every lover of the sublime is carried away. Wiiliner casts 
a spell upon his audience, as if by magic, and he exerts an 
influence more puissant than the greatest exponent of bel 
canto. Johannes Messchaert, the famous Dutch baritone, 
for instance, one of Willner’s leading rivals, who is now 
so justly popular in Germany, wins his successes with 
dizmetrically opposed means—with his exquisite Italian 
style of singing—yet he never enthuses an audience to the 
extent that Willner does 

On Monday the great interpreter sang a Hugo Wolf 
program, made up of thirty-one Lieder, embracing a wide 
range of dramatic possibilities, and they gave Wiillner an 
opportunity to demonstrate again his extraordinary ver 
satility. What a tremendous, passionate climax he worked 
up to in the words: “Und in meiner Brust gewaltsam faihl 
ich Flammen sich empéren” in the song “Benedeit dic 
sel’'ge Mutter.” And with what melting tenderness he de- 
claimed: “Alle Blumen wissen ja, dass du hold bist ohne 
gleichen,” in “Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst.” Then 
again, his pathos was indescribable in the words: “Ich 
sterbe! Und fragt ihr mich, woran, sag ich: ‘Unter siissen 
Qualen vor Liebe,” in “Bedeckt mich mit Blumen.” He 
sang the story of the “Three Holy Kings” in “Epiphanias” 
with a droll charm and naive simplicity that baffles descrip- 
tion. And then Wiillner’s humor! The “Katzenjammer” 
mood in “Zur Warnung” was delineated with such cracked, 
comical tone of voice, such ludicrous accents and such re- 
markable mobility of facial expression that the audience 
was convulsed with laughter. The many repetitions the 
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singer was obliged to grant made his concert last fully half 
an hour longer than the allotted time 

Ludwig Wiillner is unique among singers. He is 
class all by himself. Half actor, half singer, he is an artist 
who will always cause a great deal of contention, but on 


im a 


one point all must agree 
and elemental powers 


that he is a man of phenomenal 


_- 


Various conductors have led the Mozart Orchestra, but | 
have not heard any one get as much out of this body of 
musicians as Carl Panzner, of Bremen, who led the second 
He 


fifth symphony, a 


big extra symphony concert of the season 
splendid reading of the Tschaikowsky 
full of 
Che visitor from Bremen, in performing this work in Bet 


lin, rather bearded the lion in its den, this being one of the 


Rave a 


reading understanding, esprit and temperament 


greatest achievements of the Philharmonic under Nikisch 
Panzner has not the poetry, imagination or grace of Nik 
isch, but he is a formidable conductor all the same. Hi 


for 
he had the eighty-five musicians completely under his sway 


is a man of strong mental powers and suggestive force, 





Lupwic WOLtNER 


In a conductor, personality counts with the performers quite 
as much as with the listeners, although the glamor sur 
rounding a strong personality, be it conductor, singer 
virtuoso, exerts a powerful influence on the public. Panz 
ner is a quiet, unobtrusive man, yet there is character and 
force in his features as well as in his work. In the matter 
of tempi and dynamics he was thoroughly convincing and 
the ensemble and finish of the orchestra was superior to 
anything we have yet heard from this band. To be sure 
this was true of the symphony only, as there were many 
shortcomings in the other numbers, especially in the ac 
companiments to the soli. Even in the symphony there 
might have been more tenderness in the lyric parts, but the 


or 


impression as a whole was a powerful one. The soloists 


were Alexander Heinemann 











he great baritone, and Alfred 
Wittenberg. Heinemann sang the “Gesang des Wander 
ers,’ from Friedrich Koch's oratorio, “Yon den Tage 
zeiten.” The orchestra part of this is difficult and it had 
evidently not been rehearsed « gh, tor its performance 
left much to be wished for. The strings lacked brilliancy 
and the woodwind wer: t of Heinemann, however, 
was in such superb form and sang with such beauty and 
power of voice, with s glowing temperament, that all 
shortcomings of the vaniment were forgotten and 
the hearers were plete ptivated by the great art 
f this vocalist Hi $ was enormous. I did not 
ear Wittenberg, but |! s said to have given a very fine 
pertormance of tl M lelssohn con 
= 
Conrad At playing i Beet ‘ sonat op 
111 ol ¢ g U m t i of whi one ca 
partake It is a perf ) with poe leep 
fecling, tonal beauty and grand Ansors 
tone so ft vet tt ‘ ’ ! hat he 
“sing” on the pia t remarkable degree and to get 
legato effects of wondrou uty He has not the won 
lerful technical accuracy of a G wsky or a Buson 
he ives his hearers full compet { for whatever short 
mings he may ve im tl respect. He is a th wiily 
itisiving artist ind Ti alw iy Carri away tr 1 t 
citals a profound impression, especially when he plays a 
Beethoven program as he did at his only recit f this sea 
son at Beethoven Hal 1 Thursday Ww d in the 
sor tas, Op 102, 27, 53, 109 I I} \W ad in op 
portunity of hearing his treatment of the Beethoven of 
four distinct period H id not play t n the ord 
n which I have enumerated them, howev t began witl 
p. 109; then came the well worn “Waldst f »wed 
vy the charming op. 102, after whic! me the “M« t 
nata. Then he played Liszt's transcription of “Adelaide 
ind closed with the crowning effort of Beet! hirty 
two sonatas, op. II! Ansorge | larg entel 
here; the hall was crowded and great ent} ism prevailed 
throughout the evening Although repeatedly and insist 
ently called out, both during the program arn t tl 
! of the concert, | retu t { n er pre 
ly not wisiing t pe x é re 
lering of Beethoven's ist g rt mata 
we 
At his second « cert ven with the Phill n On 
chestra at the Singakadem ! saturday Alex ler 
Sebald chose the Beethoven a M t A ma 
ert ind Bach’ lante T y 1 i! ne trie | a 
through which to expre } ic personality Beeth 
ven suits Seba m ggzed style ett t 
Mozart, altho 1 1 th delicacy wh 
chooses to do so By nature however. he wv 
big, authoritative, commar r style of playing, and in tl 
respect he reminds one of Wilhe | Bach om 
for instance is played by Sebald rand ble ive a 
broad, big, healthy interpretat f the Beet en con 
certo Sebald is free from ionality nor 1Oe l 
copy any of the der and more celebrated 
He is a pronounced pe nality f and goes } Ww 
way With his volumu tone and enormot ft hand 
facility, as well as hi ror | itimate i ption and 
healthy sentiment, he “ re of a rousing succe 
On Saturday he w i 7 led to the ecl 
x“ @ 
The program of the Grieg concert, which w be giver 
here in the large hall of the Philharmonie on Apri 1 
der the persona! directior f the fan Norwegtar 
poser, has now been definit lecided upon and wil b 
is follows 
Three Orchestral Pieces f the n t igurd forsalf 
Songs with Orchest Ace : ent 
Ellen Gull ' ' 
The Berglict, Me frama. with Orchestra (poem by B 
Text ken by Rosa Berte 
Piano Concerto in A 6 
! fda Cle 
Songs with Piar " ! a : to he 
olaved by Edv. ( 
, , 
Iwo Piece f sma ) 
Evening in tl M t iH 
The |} f . 
CS 
Jan van Oordt, the famous Dutch violinist, will give 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Saturday next, when he will 
play Reinhold Becker's concerto in A minor, Corelli 
La Folia” in Thomson's arrangement, Bach's A minor 
fugue and smaller pieces by Sarasate, Goldmark and Baz 
zini 
Ct £8 
In Otto Lessmann’s Allgemeine Musik-Zcitung, of Fe> 
ruary 1, August Spanuth replies to the article in the N« 
York Sun, of December 23, in which the writer atta 
Berlin for overestimating Geraldine Farrar. Spanut! 
whose long activity in New York (as the critic of th 


Staats Zeitung), and whose thorough musicianship enabl 


him to speak with authority, writes an essay that contains 
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much of interest. Among other things, he says, speaking 
of the Sun article: 

“In intimating that in Germany we have no idea of 
the higher art of singing, the Sun writer is guilty of an 
exaggeration which renders the value of his opinion ques- 
tionable. And he should be all the more cautious because 
he has been but once to Germany, and then his visit lasted 
t Spanuth then goes on to say: “The 
Americans as lovers of music have, in some respects, the 
idvantage of us. They enjoy it much more with the 
enses than we Germans. ‘Das Klangliche’ (sound effects) 
plays a more important role with Americans. * * * In 


hree wéeks only.” 


msonance with their impetuous eagerness for the ‘great- 

‘best’ and ‘dearest’ in everything, they have sought and 
nd opportunities to have the best singers, virtuosi and 
orchestra players, and in these performances they have 
educated themselves to a raffinement of musical enjoy- 
ment of the senses such as can find its equal nowhere in 
the world. Naturally this ‘Sinfallige’ plays the greatest 
role in singing, and indeed one finds the worst ‘Klang 
Syrabiten’ (Sybarites of sound) as far as singing is con- 
cerned, in the Metropolitan Opera House. Those, how- 
ever, who lay stich stress upon this tickling of the ears 
naturally do not make gre t demands upon the dramatic, 
ind thus Wagnerian performances have been given at the 
Metropolitan, which, to be sure, were steeped in ‘Wohl- 
but which did not do justice to Wagner, the dra- 
matist. * * * Certain it is that there they often 
neglect the dramatic element for the benefit of the vocal, 


+f 
+1 


nd here it is more often perhaps the reverse.” 

Spanuth no doubt knows whereof he writes, and indeed 
the Sun article of one column and a half did not once 
mention, if I remember rightly, the words “dramatic” 


| “interpretation.” 


fe €& 
Leopold Godowsky has been scoring triumph after tri- 
imph on his recent tour in Holland, at Amsterdam, The 


Hague, Rotterdam and Haarlem; no less was his success 
in the German cities of Posen, Mannheim, Potsdam and 
Pressburg. Everywhere this wizard of the keyboard ap 
ears he is eulogized alike by press and public. Godowsky 
leads the vanguard of the great pianists in point of the 
number of engagements and success. He will play this 
season fully ninety times. He appeared in Vienna on 
February 4th, at Treppan on the 6th, at Brunn on the &th. 


He will be the soloist of the third big extra symphony 
oncert of the Mozart Orchestra at Mozart Hall, to be 
given here on the 17th. On the 19th he plays at Goerlitz, 
on the 2oth at Berlin, at the Gliere concert, on the 22d 


t Tilsit, on the 23d at Inslerburg, at Breslau on 1 the asth, 


~ Pianist and lnstracter. For Eight 
‘ Years the Only Assistant to 

& GODOWSKY 

bY Mommeen Str. 43, Berlin, W. 
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— 
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BARITONE 
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and on the 27th and 28th he will be the soloist of the 
Amsterdam Mengelberg symphony concerts. On March 2 
he will be heard again in recital in London, and thus it 
goes on for the whole season, 


Se 


Pierre Samazeuilh, the young French ‘cellist, pupil of 
Anton Hekking, has been concertizing with exceptional 
success in Germany. From Hamburg, Cassel and Darm- 
stadt come enthusiastic press comments on his finished 
and artistic playing. He was accompanied on his tour by 
Fraulein Brettschneider, an excellent pianist, of this city. 

tt 


As I cabled to Tue Musicat Courier, Ludwig Thuille, 
the well known composer and professor of the Royal 
Academy, at Munich, died in that city quite suddenly from 
heart failure on Tuesday. Thuille made a name for him- 
self, first with his chamber music compositions, especially 
with his sextet for piano and wind instruments; his lieder 
and his piano compositions also met with wide recogni- 
tion. One of his most recent works, a sonata for violin 
and piano, on account of its great difficulty and complica- 
tions, has encountered considerable opposition. His works 
for male chorus are admirable and are much too little 
known. He showed considerable originality in melodic 
invention and. great energy of expression. His operas, 
“Theuerdante” and “Lobetanz,” were performed with suc- 
cess, the latter at the Berlin Royal Opera. Thuille was 
a man full of fantasy and poetry, a man who always went 
his own way regardless of public opinion. His death is 
a decided loss, not only to Munich, but to all Germany 
He was born at Botzen, in the Tyrol, on November 30, 
1861. He first studied under his father and then with 
Pembours, at Innsbruck, and later with the celebrated 
Rheinberger, at Munich. Be became a teacher at the 
Munich Academy more than twenty years ago, and in 1890 
he received the title of professor. 

e & 

An interesting musicale was given last Sunday after 
noon by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann, at their home, 
2t Prager Strasse, W. This was the occasion of a some 
what tardy premiére, namely the first Berlin performance 
of the original setting of Schumann’s “Andante and 
Variations,” which is well known in its arrangement for 
two pianos, but which was first written by Schumann for 
two pianos, two 'celli and French horn. The original ar 
rangement is much more elaborate and interesting, and 
it contains several variations not in the arrangement for 
two pianos. As long as Clara Schumann lived she would 
not allow it to be published in the original form, as she 
wished to keep it for her own use in public and private. 
The year after her death Mr. and Mrs. Bohlman played 
it in Cincinnati, and thus it came about that Cincinnati 
heard what even Berlin had not heard until last Sunday. 
It is a beautiful and poetic work, and the effect is much 
heightened by the tones of the horn and ’celli. The other 
numbers of the program were a wedding march, by Mr 
Bohlmann, scored for clarinet, bassoon, French horn, 
trumpet, strings and piano, also Mozart’s D major sonata, 
for two pianos, and several Chopin soli. The pieces for 
two piano? were played by Mr. and Mrs, Bohlmann and 
the soli by Mr. Bohlmann,. Mrs. Bohlmann, whom I heard 


on this occasion for the first time, revealed herself as a 
very musical and sympathetic pianist. Her touch is ex- 
cellent, her technic reliable and her readings intelligent 
and artistic. Mrs, Bohlmann acts as assistant to her hus- 
band and has been very successful in preparing pupils for 
him. 

eS & 

Gottfried Galston, the young Austrian pianist, one of 
the best of the Leschetizky latter day pupils, is concert- 
izing this year on a big and comprehensive plan. He is 
at present giving in London a cycle of five historical recitals. 
The first program is devoted entirely to Bach, the second 
to Beethoven, the third to Chopin, the fourth to Liszt 
and the fifth to Brahms. Galston is the first pianist, so 
far as I know, to give a Bach recital. The Bach pro- 
gram consists of the capriccio, in B flat major; chromatic 
fantasy, in D minor; prelude and fugue, in C sharp minor; 
prelude, fugue and allegro, in E flat major; the Italian 
conterto and six transcriptions by Busoni, to wit: The 
prelude and fugue, in D major, and four choral preludes 
for organ, and the chaconne for violin. 

The Beethoven program is made up of the five last 
sonatas: op. 101, 106, 109, 110 and 111. The Chopin num- 
bers are all of the twenty-seven studies, twelve preludes, 
the noctures, in F sharp major and F sharp minor, the 
A and D flat major waltzes, and the big polonaise, in A 
flat. The Liszt selections are the variations on “Weinen, 
Klagen,” the fantasy and fugue, on B-A-C-H, seven move- 
ments of “Années de Peélerinage,” second part; the 
“Mephisto” waltz, “Heroic” march and the “Lucrezia 
torgia” fantasy. The Brahms program includes the Han 
del and Paganini variations, the B and G minor and E 
major rhapsodies, three intermezzi, in B minor, E minor 
and C major, and the eight waltzes, op. 30. 

These programs at once show Galston to be a pianist 
of prodigious memory, high aims and formidable powers 
of interpretation generally, for they require a wide range 
of technical, tonal, mental and emotional resources. Mr. 
Galston will repeat the cycle in full in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and Amsterdam, making in all five performances 
of the entire series. 

te 

E. N. von Reznicek, who has been conducting the War- 
saw Philharmonic concerts this season, scored a remark 
able success there on Tuesday with his performance of 
Massenet’s oratorio, “Maria Magdalena,” for chorus, soli 
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* BECKER 


The artist played the first movement of the “Moonlight Sonata” with a wonderful singing tone 
and also played Chopin with great technical delicacy and musical conception. Deep feeling 
pianists iike Becker are rare.—Prof. Schmid, in the Dresdener Journal, January 9, 1907 

In Becker's conception there were flashes of genius. He is one of the virtuosos of grand 
the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, November 23, 1906 

Recker is a GREAT technician and a thinking artist—W. Altmann, in the National Zeitung, 
Berlin, November 27, 1906. 

A really GREAT and sympathetic artist.—Prof. Wahl, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, 

One of the greatest pianists of the younger generation. The virtuoso was ¢n rapport with the 
true spirit of the various composers, and deserved his great success.—Prof. Starcke, in the 


Dresdener Nachrichten, January 10, 1907 
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and orchestra. The title part was sung by Marie Boyer, “Else Gipser selected Beethoven’s G major and Grieg’s  Singakademie—Alexander Sebald, violin, assisted by Philharmonik 
. ) “st 
of Paris A minor concertos and the Schumann fantasy for her pe sce mieten on 
2 . oya pera aiome 
 & concert on Thursday, when she was assisted by the Phil Peal: Mien Cae 
‘ . harmonic Orchestra. It is a program which shows the West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby 
My assistant, Miss Haring, writes as follows: ; . ee ee oe eines Srey barsge 
ome : Saas ey : _. young artist to be ambitious and serious-minded. While Lortzing Opera—“The Mikado 
rhe Stern Singing Society, which a little while since 


she did not seem to be in the best of form and there were 





, ' seemed to be sinking gradually but surely from public : : SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
: . ys technical and rhythmical shortcomings, still she is so un __ - me a 
gaze, has blossomed forth again with all of, nay, more Bechstein Ha ne Geyer, vocal 
than, its old vitality: the large hall of the Philharmonic deniably talented and possesses so much temperament that Philharmonie—P) monic “Pes. 
an, MS ) - sarge hau - 1 : > : ‘p . “ 
having beim cond Sette ld cut for the public rehearsal her performance called forth the most unequivocal ap Royal Opera—“Postillion de Lonjumea Javotte 
z g& been co etely soid 0 oO mic re sal . . . ymic pe “Tosca.” 
2 : ‘ : proval from the audience and she was many times recalled Comic Opera—“Tosca.” — 
and second concert on Sunday and Monday last. The es shea a stibiniietenaa™ West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 
. . - . > at ciose 0 e pertor ce. « * 
program consisted of Liszt’s ‘Graner Festmesse’ and the ~~ P Lortzing Opera—“The Mikado 


eae geseipe : ; eS & 
Beethoven ‘Ninth’ symphony. Liszt, as an oratorio writer, ; : MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
A charity concert will be given at the Mozart Hall next 


is not altogether in his happiest mood; Mr. Fried is, never : : : : : Beethoven Hall—Luise Geller-Wolt C3 
8 eta ; Wednesday, in which Ernst Krause, Franceschina Pre sg aie - : — 
theless, to be thanked for having given this work in Ber ‘ * ; Bechstein 
Ir Yosti, Franz von Vecsey and the Mozart Orchestra will ae 


participate. 


Hall—Hans Hielscher, vocal. 
rart Hall ird extra symphony concert « eart Orches 
lin, it having been heard but once previously here art Hall—Third extra symphony concert of Mozart Ore! 

direction of Karl Panzner of Bremen; soloists, Alfred 
violin; Alexan 


is, however, to be regretted that the performance of the 
work was not altogether a satisfactory one. Fried had 
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ler Heinemann, vocal 

















A special Gliére concert will be given at Beethoven Hall o—Stern Singing Soctety, soloists, tilly Cahnbley 
4 b. « , : ai 
evidently studied the score very conscientiously, too much h of thi h. TI s ‘ll Ise Schiinemann, Johannes Messchaert, Ludwig Hess 
. . s . eae” n the 20 $ on » ogra .) ; , . ‘ 
so, for he overdid it in endeavoring faithfully to portray on the th o this month : he E priee hein will consist en Singakademi Bernhard Stavenhagen, piano; Felix Berber, \ 
tt sentinel ath a sh Miia | ae tirely of compositions by this gifted young Russian com in; sonata evening 
le intentions oO e compose 1 e atter oO cine es . . . . . 
(4 t I - t that tl tion sig «OSCE: Among the assisting artists will be Leopold Go Theater of Hochschule—Ludwig Willner, voca 
of tempi, to such an extent that the exaggeration spoilt null toyal Opera—“TI ying Dutchman.” 
: Evie eS rapes a ' _ dowsky, Marcella Pragi and the Klingler Quartet mee! Opera" she Fiying Dutchmen 
the style of the composition. In the Beethoven work h« pas Comic Opera—“Hoffmann's Erzihlungen 
was perceptibly more at ease, though neither here could : p = a Vest Side Opera—"Cousin Bobby 
one entirely agree with his tempi; the first movement was Liszt's “Graner Festmesse,” which was resuscitated by Lortzing Opera—“Daughter of the Regiment 
taken too slowly, while the last was taken much quicker S¢@T Fried at the Philharmonie on Monday, has only TUESDAY, FEBRUARY , 
than I have ever heard it before. The chorus was some- Once before been performed in Berlin, and that was at the Sethoten BlallGineeese Wetecle voce 7 
vu ing » lloemeine lo - » i lerlin - } Sirging 
what lacking in precision and purity of intonation; but, beginning of hg Allgemeine Musik Verein. Liszt com -- eae ae glia . 7 . ~~ 
ghee pes le reditahie nerf me ' posed it in the year 1855 at the instigation of Cardinal hithar ie \ 
all in all, it gave a fairly creditable performance. The alain alk “Mitiaesinate cain Sad Reed eh sca as eM aia Bemetenin diel Kare eeh- Clememn Gots 
soloists, Tilly Cahnbley-Hinken, Else Schiinemann, Jo : : 239g Edmond Weingand, violin 
hannes Messchaert and Ludwig Hess, did very fine work, the cathedral at Gran; hence the name, Gran Festival Theat f Hochsehu Wicetrowetz String O 
S =6 4 ) » Pe } t » 5 4 b ‘Ss! am noer | ? n ~~ 
although Mme. Hinken was not quite equal to the other Mas For more tl in twenty year Liszt had desired to Emperor William Memorial Chur: acred conee 
three. who were, in part uperb. Despite the obviou write a choral work of the kind and he eagerly embraced Royal Opera—“Zar and Zimmermanr 
, « 3, ) . i > ‘ , 
shortcomings. Fried i venial conductor. and he , this opportunity. He had already had the general plan Comes Upera Tosca 
Ings, ed 18 a genial conductor, and he wa it v ‘ MI West Side Opera Cousin Robby 
many times recalled at the close of the performance.” evolved, and this is the reason why the Gran Mass does a « Overe—“Der Wildect 
| a 2 tt make the impression of being a work hastily written, 
<— uf ; 
¢ to order WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
“ 3 P veautifu ' > ‘Auf . oO ines 7 : 
Hugo Kaun’s beautiful quartet, Auf den Tod eine St Resthoven Wall-~Risherd Wintec: tee 
Helden,’ opened the program of the third concert of the Phitharmente—Phithermes up 
, Co I: From Vienna comes the telegraphic report that Sergei na = — 
clever women’s quartet, consisting of Gabriele Wietrowitz, nfbioes ' eaigil: Singakademic—Anni_ Br ' , 
Martha Drews, Erna Schulz and Eugenie Stolz, at the Kussewitzky, the famous contrabass virtuoso, had a sensa Revel Onere—“Lehenaria.” 
- : . nT ’ tio l succes his first concer F “ity an t > on mic Ye “Rohen 
heater Hall of the High School, on Tuesday. Then came "04! Success at his hrst conce rt in that city and that the er . + age“ ~) 
— a ,. thusiasm “baffled description.” Artuur M. Anew. West Side Opera—"“Cousin Bob! 
the Mendelssohn D major quartet, followed by Schumann’s me ee * arena ate ge Rg on ‘ 
° . . . . v= - 
piano quintet, in E major, in which Artur Schnabel as 
=n ; ' , ae | ae eke : toe ~ HURSD ERBRUAR 
sisted.. Taken as a whole, this concert was highly en The complete Berlin concert and opera list of the week I AY, FEBRUARY 
: ; ae Reet arad g 
joyable; all the members of this organization are clever W445 45 follows ce : A 
sisi . . . t 1 ( Be t x 
and earnest young artists, and there is such purity of SATURDAY, FEBRUARY Pi itherment. . . Pt 7 I 
tone, oneness of ensemble and vivacity of expression that Resthaven 3ell<-Ladeia Bes: vecel: Kari Peiedbera. olen Singakademie—Else Gipser, piano, with Philharn 
their great success is little to be wondered at.” Bechstein Hall—Julia Hochstadter, vocal Royal Opera—“Salome.’ 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


Ha Ha Hermanns, Marie Hermanns-Stibbe, Toni 
H Marie Pantiés, piano 
asate, violin, assisted by Carl Sobrino 
from Robert Schumann’s “Faust,” under 


“Slavischer Brautwerb.”’ 


Wives /of Windsor 


Carbone Has Many Sympathetic Friends. 

r Carbone, the voice specialist, and personal repre 
é . t tenor, has been ill with grip, 
while ned to his bed, many calls were made at 
tite by sympathetic friends and pupils 
paid daily visits to their 
d that Signor Carbone is on the road 


and wi oon resume his lessons and musical 


es Gardner Eyre Heard by Society. 


rdner Eyre, the pianist, played at a musicale 
sherry’s by Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, on Thursday 
ebruary 14. On this occasion Mrs. Choate en 
irsday Evening Club. Miss Eyre has 


of similar nature during the month of 


he been booked for other musicales in 


| Boston during March 


Admiral Massenet Dead. 
announced of Rear Admiral Massenet, who 


itly at Lorient, after a long and painful 


Massenet was the nephew of Jules Mas 


Chamber Music Society, of Prague, pro 


fifth concert Haydn's string quartet in G 


p. 46), No. 4; Noval string quartet in D major 
1), and Beethoven's F major string quartet (op. 59), 
At t popular concert of the Bohemian Philhar 
ler Dr. Zemanck, the program was: Zdenko 
E minor symphony (op. 53), No. 3; Volkmann’s 
ujor serenade (No. 2) for string orchestra; Gade’s 
Nachtklange aus Ossian.’ At the third popular 
ert the orchestral works were Brahms’ D major sym 
| “Tragic” overture, concerto for violin 
\ minor 

tS & 
t ee ct opera Sonnenwende,” by Ernst Harten 
been accepted by the Intendant of the Court 


lannheim for its first production 


DRESDEN. 
FRawxiiwsreasse 20, February 12, 1907. 

Richard Burmeister, in his Chopin recital, proved to be 
the greatest drawing card of the season so far. His con- 
cert was sold out a week in advance. That fact alone, in 
the midst of the present flood of concerts, speaks volumes 
in favor of the celebrated pianist, who, during his whole 
recital was in splendid form. He opened the program with 
the polonaise (op. 40), nocturne, waltz and scherzo in B 
minor, whereupon followed five poems from Kornel 
Ujejski, most artistically recited by Dresden’s best actor, 
Paul Wiecke, and Fraulein Serda, to Burmeister’s inter- 
pretation (on the piano) of those Chopin selections which 
had inspired the poet to write his lyrics. They were the 
funeral march (“Ein Begrabniss”), mazurka, op. 7 (“Die 
Verliebte”), praludium (“Himmelfahrtstraum”), mazurka, 
op. 30 (“Der Kuckuck”), mazurka, op. 7 (“In der 
Schenke”). Of these the funeral march, in the above de- 
scribed melodramatic garb, made the best impression. It 
was a most interesting experiment and a successful one, 
and the audience was grateful to the concert giver for 
having introduced this novelty here. In the selections that 
followed (op. 36, 28, 42 and 49) Burmeister took his hear- 
ers by storm and had to grant many encores. His power 
to enthuse and to delight audiences is as great as ever. 
Surmeister's success was complete. He should return 
a Liszt recital. 

 € 

Che Trio Italiana played before a small but select audi- 
ence. Virgilio Ranzato (violin) and Carlo Guaita ('cello) 
are excellent artists, less so the pianist, Umberto Moroni. 
Ranzato’s tone, virtuosity, warmth and vitality attracted 
attention. The ‘cellist is a musician of sterling qualifica- 
tions. They introduced Ferroni’s trio, rich in thematic in- 
vention, mood and tonal effects; Zanella’s trio, less con- 
centrated, but otherwise fine music; and Beethoven's trio, 
op. 97, which overtaxed the powers of the players. 

eS & 

Rudolf Feigerl, the new teacher at the Royal Conserva- 
tory, was heard to great advantage in the second subscrip- 
tion concert of that institution. With the performance of 
Grieg’s A minor concerto he evinced true musical concep- 
tion, as well as full technical command. Mary Strauch, an 
Orgeni pupil, attracted attention with her singing of the 
“Tlindoue” aria from “Lakmé.” She has a fine voice. 
Adrian Rappoldi played Bach, Sarasate and Chopin pieces 
in sterling fashion. He is a fine emotional player. The 
chorus presented Bruch’s “Schén Ellen.” The soli were 
taken by Elsa Plagwitz (Orgeni pupil) and Kniipfer. 

eS & 


soon and give us, say, 


Bertrand Roth devoted his last matinee to Strauss. Mar- 
garete Roth spoke the prologue to “Death and Apotheosis,” 
arranged for two pianos by Otto Singer. Her delivery 
Maria Spiess sang three Lieder to 
warm timbre of her voice 


delighted everybody. 
Roth’s accompaniment. The 


“Ciaconna.” 


suited the Strauss lyrics exquisitely. The vocalist was for- 
merly one of Natalie Haenisch’s best pupils.. The Strauss 
sonata, op. 18, was presented by Professor Roth and Hans 
Neumann, the violinist. 

eS = 

Eugen d’Albert, in his second “historical” recital was not 
in good form, and did some rather coarse playing. One 
has the impression that “he just hates” concertizing. 

Se & 

Arma Hjorth, the young Finnish flutist, introduced her- 
self as a prominent virtuosa on her instrument. Her solo, 
Paul Colberg’s beautiful and melodious concerto in G 
minor, was given with great brilliancy and power, both as 
to technical finish and artistic conception. She is the born 
musician, who will make her way. Fraulein Hjorth, in 
conjunction with her eminent teacher, Philipp Wunderlich, 
of the Royal Orchestra, also contributed the “Rigoletto” 
fantasia by Doppler, for which both artists were vocifer- 


ously applauded. 
C & 


To the regret of many the Lehrergesang Verein’s con- 
cert in the Gewerbehaus coincided with the above presenta- 
tion. Only rarely such a gigantic program has been 
brought out as by Friedrich Brandes, the able leader of the 
organization, the scheme representing “Das Germanentum 
im Lichte der modernen Music,” compositions by Bruckner, 
Hegar, Schillings, Hugo Kaun and Richard Strauss, whose 
“Bardengesang” for two orchestras and three choruses had 
its initial hearing. I was unable to attend, but our greatest 
Dresden critic, Ludwig Hartmann, bestows great praise on 
Strauss’ work, and many other auditors described its effect 
as overpowering. Hugo Kaun’s “Normannen Abschied” 
gave great artistic and musical satisfaction. Hartmann 
says it is a remarkable work, full of fire, life and rousing 
effects. A virtuoso rendition was Hegar’s “Kaiser Karl 
(4 capella), which reflected great credit on the leader, 
F. Brandes. 
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Eduard Lankow and Harry M. Field assisted at a soirée 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Gaffney at the Savoy Hotel. Alwin 
Kranich, the composer, was present. 

eS & 

Walther Bachmann gave a “Schumann Abend,” Luise 
Ottermann a “Hugo Wolf Evening,” Burmeister a “Chopin 
Abend” and Hans Buff-Giessen, in conjunction with R. 
Zwintscher, of Leipsic, will give a “Liszt Abend.” 

eS & 

Molly von Kotzebue’s pupils’ recital showed excellent 
results. She has trained some very gifted Russian singers. 

€ 

Marie Hall’s and Percy Sherwood’s joint recital was a 
great artistic success. The young violinist has grown into 
a mature musician of note, who mastered even- Bach's 
A. INGMAN. 
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Cuamps Etysees, Near Tue Musicat Covurrer’s Paris Orrice. 


[Artists comtemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris correspondent of The Musical 
Courier.| . 


14 Rue Lincotw, Avenve pes Cuamrs-Evysers } 
CABLE AND Tetecram Appress: “Detmaneroe.’ \ 
Pants, February 11, 1907. ' 

Influenza and the “grippe” are making inroads among 


dramatic and lyric artists in Paris, as well as on other 
professions and branches of industry. While London was 
suffering from these dreaded diseases a few weeks ago, we 
remained comparatively free from these ailments on this 
side of the channel until! now, when something like an 
epidemic has broken out in the ranks of voice users, who 
catch the bacilli or germs of infection, through the respira 


tory organs, it would seem 





At the theaters, the Opéra and Opéra Comique, postpone 
taking place 
the “grippe,” 
while in 


and changes of cast continually 


owing to indisposition—influenced by 


ments are 


bron 


chial or pulmonary troubles. Thus, some in 


tances leading artists are deprived of an appearance, the 


lesser known or otherwise ignored ones are finding “la 
grippe” to be an “auxiliary” in their case, by way of op 
portunity. 
fe & 
The decree appointing MM. Messager and Broussan 


managers of the Paris Opéra for a term of seven years, as 
from January 1, 1908, was published yesterday 
in the Journal Officiel 


morning 
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A “record of rapidity” has just been scored by M 
Gailhard, director of the Opéra, where “La Catalane,” 








The 


artists and rehearsals 


opera by M. F. Le Borne, is now being rehearsed. 
work was read, accepted, read to the 
begun, within three days. Has any one ever heard of such 
Paris? 
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a thing happening in 


At the Odéon, M 
‘La l Abbé 


‘chef-de’oeuvre” of 


Antoine 
Mouret,” 


is preparing to bring out 
which promises to be a 
Chis 


nine 


Faute de 
f Emile 


Phe 


than 


mise-en- scene piece <« 


- ‘ , = 
40ia 18 a sort of fairy taie, im tabieaux 


mise-en-scene and the music ot more 


play. M. Col 


are Importance 


the actual text of the onne, wh 


Alfred Bruneau, 


written 


is studying 
that the 
Faute 


the miusic composed by declares 


composer has never anything better “La 


de Abbé Meouret” will probably be produced during th 
latter half of the present month 
 & 

Being on the subject of the theater, | may mention that 
there is a rumor in circulation to the effect that a recon 
ciation has beet ught about between Madame Reéjane 
and her husband, M. Porel, in which case the actress would 
return to the Vaudeville Theatre (managed by M. Pore 


the hands of M. Tarrick \l 
j 


eaving her own theater in 
g 


business rela have been resumed 


any rate, lions betwec 
husband and wife, as managers of their respective theat 
P 
ea & 

At Monte Carlo, the second operatic novelty brought 
out this season was Massenet’s “Thérése,” on Thursday 
night last. The composer, who was in the box with th 
Prince of Monaco, was repeatedly applauded and -cheered 
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was obliged three times to come forward and bow 
knowledgment of the enthusiastic reception given his 
himself 
et Barbe-Bieue” is in active preparation at the 
Comique and its production is promised some 
February 20 and March 5. The principal 
created by Georgette Leblanc and Cécile 
and M. Vieuille. 
time energetic study is being pushed on 
ntitled “Circé,” by the Brothers Hille- 
M. Harancourt, a poem in three acts, 
f which will be Geneviéve Vix, Mmes 
Brohly, and MM. Dufranne, Devriés and 


_—- ae 
_- v~ 


fy 


La Cabrera,” by Dupont (the Sonzogno prize 


revived at the Opéra Comique, when Mlle 

: 1 talented pupil of Juliani, created a splendid im 

tle role—not an easy task for a debutante 
cS & 

péra and drama) have arranged special 

Sunday, today and tomorrow, in 

Shrovetide. In the streets yesterday “Di 

G W ignalized by a revival of the Boeuf 

Ox) p 


rocession. The ancient tradition of cart 
ble ox through the streets on the 
re Lent, was duly maintained and served 


of entertaining great numbers of Parisians 


il allegorical cars, behind which came 
Boeuf Gr tanding majestically on a car which 
th } 1,600 kilos of prime beef, and escorted 
of Roman soldiers. The carnival merrymakers 
mpanied by lots of music (?) and “confetti.” 
oe Z- 
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it the Conservatoire concert was 
sed of the overture to the “Fingal’s Cave,” Mendels 
tata Dieu, ne juge pas tes fils,’ by Bach, first 
Pat loists, Jane Bathori, Emile Cazeneuve, 
Kierdorff, M. Bernard and M. Guilmant, organ; 
for violin, Brahms, first time here, played by 
Capet; Gabriel Fauré’s “Shylock” being music in 
to the comedy of Ed. Harancourt, including a 
tenor, sung by M. Cazeneuve, and heard for the 
he concert concluded with the Saint-Saéns 
4 minor. Georges Marty was the conductor 

Ct J 
Lamoureux-Chevillard concert, “La Damnation 
Berlioz, again filled the bill, this time 
Gat e Vicq, who was ill with the grippe, being replaced 


by Jeanne Raunay, well and favorably known in the part 
of Marguerite, which she has repeatedly sung on previous 
occasions. The rest of the cast was MM. Fernand Le- 
maire (Faust), Fournets (Méphisto), Raulin (Brander) ; 
chorus and orchestra. 
eS SH 

An interesting piano recital was given on Wednesday 
evening at Salle Erard by Maria Capoccetti, an excellent 
pianist, whose program included the Bach-Brassin Toc- 
cata; Beethoven’s C minor sonata, op. 111; compositions 





Broussan, Co-Director oF THE GRAND OPERA, WITH 
MESSAGER. 


by Sgambati, Schumann, Chopin; concluding with a half 
dozen grand studies of Paganini-Liszt 
 & 

On the same evening, at the Salle Berlioz, M. J. Ma 
quaire gave an organ concert, performing for the first time 
symphony No. 1, of A. Maquaire; G minor fugue of Bach 
and first rhapsodie, by Saint-Saéns; an allegretto, in F 
minor, by César Franck, and the andante movement from 


Widor’s fourth symphony, besides a finale by L. Vierne. 
MM. de Bruyne contributed violin soli, by Guiraud and 
Sarasate, and Arthur Plamondon, a young tenor, with a 
very agreeable tenor voice, was much applauded in an 
air from Reyer’s “Sigurd,” and Brahms’ “Standchen”; 
he also sang Beethoven's “Adelaide” and a pretty melody 
by Cesare Galeotti, the composer of “Anton.” 

A delightful sonata evening was given by the brothers 
Joseph and Jacques Thibaud, at the Salle Pleyel. The 
sonatas played by the two artists were: Op. 13, of Gabriel 
Fauré; one in F minor (op. 6), by Georges Enesco; an 
A major sonata of Mozart, and the well known opus of 
César Franck. 
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A sonata evening for piano and violin was given also at 
the Salle Berlioz by Mlle. Monduit and M. Pillitz; like- 
wise four compositions were embraced in this program, 
three of them for the first time here. They were: Sonata, 
op. 77, Joseph Rheinberger; one in E minor by Enrico 
Bossi; suite No. 2, by Eduard Schiitt, and the op. 2 sonata 
by Xaver Scharwenka. The impression made by their en- 
semble playing was that each performer had studied his 
individual part well—but that the two parts had not been 
studied sufficiently together. 

=e = 

Alice Ripper, at the Salle Erard, gave a piano recital, in- 
cluding in her program the second organ concerto (A 
miror) of Bach-Stradal; a string of Chopin pearls; pieces 
by Scarlatti-Menter, P. Juon, Schubert-Liszt, Tschaikow 
sky, and the Liszt reminiscences of “Don Juan”—all of 
which selections won for her a gratifying reception. 

eS <= 

At the Students’ Reunion, Sunday evening, two talented 
singers, pupils of Kari von Steege, were responsible for 
the musical program. Alice Michot, gifted with a high, 
clear soprano voice and admirable execution, was heard in 
the airs from “Manon,” and from ”"Lakmé,” and with Ar 
thur Plamondon in a duo, “The Lord is My Light,” by 
Dudley Buck. With much taste and expression Mr. Pla 
mondon sang the tenor arie from “Sigurd” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” “If With all Your Heart,” to which he 
was obliged to add an extra number. Rev. Mr. Shurtleff 
took “Life at Interest” as a topic on which to address the 
students. 

=e = 


Jane Noria, at her artistic studio, gave a delightful “thé 
musicale,” at which her singing of “Isolde’s Liebestod”; 
an entire act from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” and other 
morceaux, was much enjoyed and enthusiastically ap 
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plauded. Signor Centanini proved himself an excellent 
accompanist at the piano. Among those present were the 
Comte and the Comtesse Avogli-Trotti, Comte Brunetta 
d’Usseaux, Mme. and Mile. Ludwig, Prof. and Mme. Henri 
Dumartheray, Louise Dumartheray, MM. Laivrée, Monti, 
Centanini, etc. 
eS = 

Charles W. Clark, as usual, is spending a part of the 
week in England. Wednesday evening he will sing at the 
Boosey ballad concerts in London and Thursday he will fill 
a salon engagement. Friday Mr. Clark will again be in 
Paris, for he sings that afternoon at the home of Mrs. J. 
J. Hoff. Mr. Clark will leave Saturday for Florence, 
where he appears on Monday evening next with the famous 
Cherubini Society of that city. In consequence of this en- 
gagement the artist has been compelled to relinquish sev- 
eral Paris engagements, arrangements having been made 
which will keep him in Italy for a fortnight after his ap 
pearance with the Cherubini Society. With this society 
Mr. Clark will give two Weber airs and a group of songs 

The wonder of Mr. Clark’s winter program is that along 
with his almost daily engagements he does a lot of teach 
ing. In fact, the number of hours devoted to his insistent 
pupils is greater than that given by many men who are 
teaching only. At the Académie Vitti Sunday night was 
heard Harold Butler, a splendidly equipped singer, whose 
work shows very plainly the imprint of Mr. Clark’s artistic 
ideas. 
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Fendall Pegram, whose list « 

received his entrées to the 


f vocal pupils is steadily 
and who recent! 
Upéra, has just had 
for the Opéra-Comique by the director, Albert Carré. T 
is a privilege not easily obtained by foreigners 


ce = 
It is proposed to honor Zola, Offenbach, Curie, De Wet 


ancreasing, y 
a similar privilege extended to him 
“his 


and Waldeck-Rousseau by giving their names to some new 
streets in Paris. 
Ze & 


Paris was startled for a few hours (says the American 
Register) by the news of the suicide of Fernande Devoyod, 
a young singer, who shot herself in the heart. Her father 
was the celebrated the 


years ago, and her godfather was the King « 


baritone, who died on stage two 


f Portugal 


Since her father’s sudden death she had been in financial 
Again and 
life 
Before she committed the fatal act she dressed herself en 


straits and unable to obtain an engagement 
again lately the poor girl declared she was tired of 


tirely in white, even to her shoes, and, lying on her bed, 
deliberately shot herself in the heart. A diary 
her table shows how keen had been her struggle to live 
eS <= 
Tre Musicat Courrer will have already been informed 
by cable that Willy Schutz, brother of Félia Litvinne, the 
Edouard 


found on 


great singer, and brother-in-law of Jean and 
de Reszké, died on board the steamship Lorraine, on his 
way back from New York. Mr. Schutz was a well known 
figure in upper Broadway, New York, and in musical circles 
generally of that city, as well as in Paris. For a time he 
had acted as manager for the De Reszkés, Mme. Nordica 
and others. 


terday at Pére Lachaise, the funeral services being con- 


The remains of Mr. Schutz were interred yes- 


ducted by Jean and Edouard de Reszké and other mem- 
bers of the family, in the midst of many friends of the de- 
ceased. 

eS & 


anet O'Bryan, a talented singer studying in Paris, is 
) y 


leaving this week with her mother for their Pittsburg, Pa., 
home, where she will remain several weeks before return- 
ing to resume her work here. De_ma-Hempe. 


Helene Larle a Pupil of Madame Edwards. 
Helene Larlé, a young woman with the heritage of a 
soprano voice, which was found after several 
seasons of close study with that teacher of teachers, Etta 
Edwards, of 814 West End avenue, New York, has dis 
tinguished herself by her beautiful singing with a summer 
opera company which gave a most attractive repertory dur 
Miss Larlé is excessive in her tributes 
She now has a reper 


brilliant 


ing the past season. 
of praise for this wonderful teacher. 
tory to be envied by one-half the singers of her age, and 
while she now has a position in one of the largest Eastern 
churches, her ambition is grand opera, for which her lovely 
voice and general equipment are admirably adapted 
Madame Edwards says of Miss Larlé: “She is one of 
the most gifted and studious pupils I have ever had in 














Hevene LArte 
all my years of teaching. I really believe she will be 
come a vocal heroine in art’s history. Her voice has beet 
cultivated with the most subtle toil, both on her part and 
mine.” 
Miss Larlé, while having coached under distinguished 


European masters, will perfect herself further in the Ger 
man “school.” 


Calvary Baptist Choir of New York. 

[he quartet and large chorus choir of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, the Rey. Dr. Robert Stuart Mac 
Arthur, pastor, which was organized last May by Edward 
At the 
regular Sunday services the choir, under the direction of 


Morris Bowman, now numbers 125 selected voices 
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In Her New York and Boston Debut 


NEW YORK. 

Her tone is remarkably large and unc- 
tuous in quality. and 4 ~~ coment § to 
a fine-spun jicacy. ¢ has likewise « 
fine equipment of technical dexterity and 


brilliancy. She has unquestionably a posi- 
tive musical temperament and « strong 
individuality. —Times. 

She has a superb sonorous, 


tone we, 
rich and wide in —The Sun. 
There is a boldness in what Miss Schnit- 
zer does, and « that does not 
spend itself altogether virtuosity. Wil- 
fulmess and beauty may both be discerned. 
—Evening Mail. 
Miss Schnitzer’s interpretation does not 
suffer in comparison with the performances 
Rosenthal and Lhévinne. Better Bach 
playing has never been heard here. —Fven- 


i 
he has astoun power, and she 
wields it with an oy is bewilderi 
an exquisite daintiness an 
delicacy of touch.—Tribune. 

In addition to her brilliant technique. she 
commands a si tone, a one, 
which has a admirable nobility — 
World 





BOSTON 


Te that she achieved success is to 
put ie all too mildly. Hers was « blazine 
triumph; a complete conquest. This girl is 
without question the greatest and most im- 
portant new voice in piano playing that has 
sounded upon us for a dec at least.— 
Journal. 


The eager warmth of youth was in al! 
her playing, but of a youth that has learned 
so soon to control itself, that knows the 
secrets of design and proportion.—Evening 
Transcript. 


She is a musician; she is also a poet 
It is not extravagant to say that Miss 
Schniteer is indeed an extraordinary ap 
parition in the world of pianists.—Her ald 


Musical feeling, carnest and dec, is 
shown by the young woman. whose equip 
ment for her chosen profession is of a 
high order.—Globe 

She not only startied and delighted her 
hearers Sy her brilliance and power, but 
won her way into their hearts by the spon 
taneity and the intensity of her emotions 
expression.— American. 
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Mr. Bowman, shows that it is admirably trained, and that 
as a singing body is developing skill and musical enthusi 
asm, without which no choir can make artistic advance 
ment. 

Last Saturday evening twenty-six members of the choir 
received handsome gold badges as a reward for punctual 
attendance. At this meeting Dr. MacArthur made an ad 
dress and presented autograph copies of his book entitled 
‘Around the World” to each of the singers to whom badges 
had been given. The solo quartet of the choir, one of the 


best in Greater New York, includes Myrta French-Kur 


seinner, soprano; Bessie May Bowman-Estey, contralto; 
Theodore Martin, tenor, and C. Judson Bushnell, basso, 
all of whom have been re-engaged for another year, begin 
ning May 1, 1907. The choir is vested in college gowns 


and Oxford hats 


Madame Heinech-Lloyd Teaching in the South. 


Anita Heineck-Lloyd, who established herself as a vocal 
teacher in Richmond, Va 
nized as one of the best equipped and most successful in 


, three years ago, is now recog 


structors in that section. Mme. Lioyd was unknown when 
} - ] y ] | 

she located in the old Virginia capital, but it did not take 
her long to become a leader among the musicians. Next 


fall Mme. Lloyd will open a studio in Washington, D. C 
and at the same time retain her class « 


The 


accomplished teacher are sought after for salaried positions 


f devoted pupils in 


Richmond two days a week. pupils of this highly 


in church choirs, and two of her students have succeeded in 


obtaining free scholarships—one at the Peabody Institute, 


ot Baltimore, and the other at of music in 
New York City 


scholarship in competition with more than fifty 


a conservatory 
Gussie Reinhardt, who won the Peabody 
applicants 
has been pronounced a wonder with her easy trills and 
the 


Mme. Lloyd for nearly two years 


results of her studies with 
Ethel 
of the young woman who has won the scholarship in 


York, after studying for one year with Mme. | 


marvelously trained voice, 
Hurd is the name 
New 
An 


lovd 


other pupil, Fanny West, holds two paying choir positions 
in Richmond with leading churches. Mary Lindsey, a 
splendid contralto, now studying with Mme. Lloyd, is hold 
ing the pusition of soloist in one of Richmond's largest 
Presbyterian churches Mme. Lloyd male pupils are 
waited for by some choirmasters in the South, because 
the directors know that only well placed voices are sent 
out from Mme Lloyd's studio 

Mme. Lloyd has had many years’ experience in Europe 
as well as America. She has sung in opera with Amberg 
and Neuendorff. She has also sung in oratorio, and has 


made concert tours with Teresina Tua, Georg Liebling and 


others. Abroad Mme. Lloyd has sung with Xaver Schar 
wenka and Eugen d Albert She holds certificates from 
such eminent masters in the art of singing as Désiré Artot 
de Padilla, Pari Ferdinand Sieber, Berlin, and the vet 
eran critic, Otto Lessmann, also of Berlin Next i 
Mme. Lloyd expects to fill engagement singing in m 
icales in Washington and vicinity in addition to her teach 
ing 
Gabrilowitsch, Soloist for Volpe Symphony. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the soloist at the second 


concert of the Volpe Symphony Society, at Carnegie Hall 
March 2 The 
Schumann concerto, and he will also 
entitled 


Sunday afternoon, pianist will play th« 
conduct his own com 


“Overture 


li shed 


position, Rhapsodi« which i op 


' 


of Gabrilowitsch’s pub works 
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ON THE ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE. 








BY DR. OTTO NEITZEL. 


(Translated from the German by Theodor Bohlmann.) 








In the blissful days of old, when the polyphonic art did 
no chords, the accompaniment to 


ere were 


in exceedingly simple matter, limited, prac 


the singer the proper pitch and keeping 

a nowadays the task of a violinist or 
player behind the scenes when a chorus has the 
nation to deviate from the path of virtue. In 
nd accompanist were the same person. 


f the fact that polyphonic art had been discov- 
d in their time, the troubadours, minstrels and master 
ot need any special accompanist, but furnished 


vn hands what little was to be done in this 


I Wagner, in accordance with history, lets his 
lannhaduser, Wolfram, Walther, Biterolf and Beckmesser 
for themselves, notwithstanding how much he mod- 


r t ‘ ccompal ments 


ly changed was brought 


umstan re ¢ entia 
discovery of polyphony in the 
of instrumental music since 
ideas of the Renaissance, the lovers 
ld Greek drama, ‘but actually 
in its embryonic state; they encountered 
inlike our modern “speech song’—i. e., the 
peaking voice, or of declamation 
inventors of this so called “arte 


recruited themselves from the opponents of poly- 
which had rushed into the slavery of counter- 

t ich a maddening degree that the main thing, 
eemed grown over and hidden by the poly- 
rnamentation, like Sleeping Beauty by the thorn 
Neverthele there was no possible riddance any 
polyphonic music; it had become a necessity, 
iltivated on more moderate scale, being used 
dramatic expre 1 of the music seemed to re 

1 not t uch an extent as to suffocate the mel 
pomt at this period, in the relation be 

e and accompaniment, was found in the fact 
mpaniment, though molded after the pattern 

f the part menced already to show some inde 
Phe nger, when he had to act in a drama, 


own accompanist any longer (with 
eption of the few cases where he had to play 
ment on the stage), and thus the playing of ac 
me a practical specialty of the art. 
pment of the manufacture of musical instru 
| the development of instrumental art, which 


AZZ=FO00 


in turn brought about a steady growth of vacal virtuosity. 
No wonder, therefore, that this equal improvement in the 
technicalities of the instrumental and vocal arts stamped 
also the accompaniment as an independent means of mu- 
sical expression! To what degree may be more clearly 
defined by comparing the relation between accompanist and 
singer to that between vassal and foeffer in the Middle 
Ages; the vassal was bound by contract to follow his mas- 
ter in war, but had the privilege, practically, of carrying 
out the foeffer’s thoughts according to his own judgment. 
lake, for an example, the aria “Total eclypse, no sun, no 
moon,” from “Samson,” by Handel; the accompanying or- 
chestra here makes the start, preceding the voice like the 
dawn the day, as pathmaker, as awakener of the poetic 
sentiment, as the rod of Aaron brought forth the well of 
water, thus the orchestra here pours out a stream of mel- 
ody. Everything that the voice reveals later on by words 
is first announced by the orchestra in the peculiar style of 
its own; without the interpretation by words, but by the 
polyglot eloquence of the chorus of its instruments. The 
accompaniment thus creates an anticipation of intense in- 
terest, and displays a mixture of altruism and egotism— 
i. @., most devout subjectiveness on the one hand, by keep- 
ing exactly within the tracks of tonal cadence and senti- 
ment which the voice chooses for its path later on, and 
most independent manifestation of its own life strength 
on the other hand by giving a test of its full power of ex- 
pression within the limit of these tracks: As soon as the 
voice enters, however, the accompaniment dwindles down 
to a shadow, and only here and there, in fit places where it 
does not molest queen voice, a little motive or phrase or 
counterpoint rushes by, to prove the accompaniment’s ever 
awake interest in whatever fate seems to befall the part of 
the voice. Occasionally the voice requires some rest, in 
order to prevent overtaxation; also, then, precious things 
are to be enjoyed in moderation; the accompaniment has 
again a chance to assert itself in an independent manner, 
no longer for the purpose of preparing sentiment and log- 
ical structure, but for continuing and confirming the same, 
and of heralding what is to follow. At the end the accom- 
paniment finally brings everything to the point of rest; it 
echoes out the sentiment and lets it disappear. 

This example furnishes us the prototype of the modern 
song with accompaniment as it still is customary; every- 
thing, from Mozart’s “Violet” down to Reger’s “Aeolian 
Harp,” Wolf's “Homesickness,” Strauss’ “Dream Through 


the Dawn,” are only modifications of this fundamental 
form. The importance and independence of the accompani- 
ment is easily understood from this, and it is not necessary 
to study separately the branches of orchestral and pianistic 
accompaniments, since the piano faithfully adopts all ac- 
companiments of the orchestra. 

It is true that in shallow songs the accompaniment is 
degraded ‘to the role of a slave, without any right as to 
free will in relation to that gorgeously overdressed lady 
“voice”; it is also true in our days of “speech songs,” 
which often exclude all melody formation, that the accom- 
paniment oversteps its limits by forcing itself upon the 
voice in an inconsiderate and obstreperous manner, like 
a servant girl trying to outshine her mistress in dress; but 
the accompaniment is never more leautiful and perfect 
than when it prepares the work of the voice, then takes up 
its thread in places and finally echoes it out. It also char- 
acterizes picturesquely certain occurrences or situations of 
the poem. In Mozart's “Violet” it depicts the young, mer- 
rily chanting shepherd girl, how she trips along gracefully ; 
in Schubert’s group from the “Tartarus” it represents viv- 
idly the ghastly approach of those dread specters; and the 
number of songs is legion where the accompaniment imi- 
tates the motion and sound of the spinning wheel, of the 
cradle, and of flowing water. 

No sooner has a new nuance in the treasures of musical 
expression been found, no sooner have new chord connec- 
tions been discovered, new mixtures of sound been in- 
vented, than the accompaniment avails itself of these nov- 
elties; but, mark this well, always keeping within the 
tracks of that normal scheme. 

It is not difficult to deduct from this characterization of 


the accompaniment the rules which a good accompanist, 


has to follow. The scantier the accompaniment, the easier 
its execution. But it is evident that even the Handel aria 
we mentioned before requires a firm and sympathetic mu- 
sician as accompanist. In Bach's aria from “St. Matthew’s 
Passion.” “Erbarme Dich,” the accompaniment becomes 
more complicated by the addition of a violin obligato, to 
which has been attributed a role far superior to a mere ac- 
companiment, as it appears nearly co-ordinated to the 
voice. If, in this instance, the term accompanying still 
can be used, it will be here the artistic task of the violinist 
to catch up all elements of musical and poetical importance 
to be found in the voice part and, moreover, to exert an 
inspiring influence on this voice part. As a rule, there is 
noticeable in such cases a peaceful competition in the cult 
of the beautiful, and the man at the conductor's desk, in 
superintending it all, has but to watch that this competition 
results in a harmonic effect, avoiding undue prominence 
on either side 

Now, we must also mention what the task of that older 
class of accompanists was, since they have been immor- 
talized by Menzel’s famous picture representing Frederick 
the Great playing a flute solo. Of course, what suited the 
flute suited the voice, and the manner of accompaniment 
was practically the same for both. It consisted of the 
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basso continuo, which generally was played by several, and 
which represented a kind of unending melody of the bass 
and then of the cembalist. He was the’ principal figure 
in it all; he had to read the chords from a figured bass 
part, and had to fit them to the voice or to the solo instru- 
ment. It can easily be imagined what profound musical 
knowledge, what presence of mind, what taste and what 
gifts of adaptation were required in this office, which at 
the court of Frederick the Great was entrusted to Philipp 
Emanuel Bach. The more the bass part lost in importance 
and the more the musical art entered into the solar circle 
of the musically beautiful, the more the figured bass iost 
in popularity; and since about 1750 the composers have 
written down all the notes which are to be executed; the 
cembalist died and made room for the modern piano ac 
companist, whose qualifications we will now characterize 

Since Schubert, the song composers do reqiire that the 
accompanist be a highly gifted pianist. Schubert, Schu 
mann, Franz, Brahms, and more so, Jensen, Wolf and 
Richard Strauss, have made the most extensive use of the 
technical possibilities of the piano. 
nical abilities of the accompanist must be dwarfed by the 
delicate shadings of his touch; only thus is he enabled 
to reproduce the color of the sentiment, and to adapt him 
self to the individuality of the singer in all the stages of 
his dynamics. He must be a sight reader equal to Saint 


However, the tech 


Saéns, for, as matters stand nowadays, he will only, in 
the rarest cases, have time for studying the accompani 
ment; one sole rehearsal must suffice, and sometimes not 
can be arranged for, and then he must read at 
This borders on public nuisance 
when it comes to songs like Schumann’s “Auftrage” or the 
“Hymnus” by Strauss, because the accompanist has not 
only to read his own part, but to keep the voice part 


even that 
sight before the public. 


continually before his eyes in order to be ready for all 
in the shape of retardations, accelera- 
caused by pas- 


sorts of surprises 
tions, breathing stops, and other pauses 
sionate or capricious interpretations. He must know no 
higher ambition than to help the voice part, by the man 
ner of his accompaniment, to create the profoundest pos 
sible impression. (There is a concert agency which even 
makes it a law for lady accompanists to appear in high 
neck and dark dresses.) He must not make a show of 
his virtuosity, in the introduction and in the interludes, as 
such might darken the light of the singer; he must act 
John the Baptist, who announces the Messiah, and when 
he comes shows him an unlimited amount of devotion; 
he must have fine ears and must understand so much of 
singing as to be able to hear the coming of the single 
syllables, and thus to bring in his own chord “needle sharp” 
on the word, without lagging or anticipation; he must 
be “noble, helpful and good”; he must call a young lady 
singer’s attention to the steps of the estrade (if she is 
still inexperienced) so that she will not stumble; if she 
falls from the pitch he must give her the note, not by 
pounding indignantly on his piano, but in a discreet man 


ner, so that the public will not notice it; if the singer 


skips a measure or two, he must also skip cheerfully, and 





dare not make any mention of the fact later on; if he 
performs before the royal court, he must not forget his 
chapeau claque, and must put his white gloves therein, 
because sometimes also he is spoken to, yes even decorated 
by, his majesty. 

If he comes up to all these requirements he may en 
tertain the ambitious hope of approaching a Nikisch or 
a Schuch, in especially happy moments 

ROSENTHAL IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Biemincuam, Ala., February 20, 1% 

Ihe great Rosenthal played here, at the Jefferson Thea 
ter last week, and musicians are not yet through talking 
of the phenomenal art of the pianist. It is predicted that 
if Rosenthal ever comes to Birmingham again he will 
have even a heartier welcome than that extended to him 
on this visit. 

eS & 

Reed Miller, the tenor, whom Birmingham claims as a 
former resident, sang at a special song service recently 
at the Church of the Advent. He 

e <= 

A successful concert earlier in the month, for the benefit 
of St. 
tion of Carolyn Lunn, soprano; 
Clarence Klench, ‘cellist, and T 

fe & 

Laure Mehrtens, a German-American pianist, gave a re 
cital a fortnight ago at the High School, under the aus 
pices of Pelham Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 


was c »rdially received 


Andrew’s Episcopal Church, enlisted the ¢o-opera 
Mrs. W. J. How, pianist; 
V. Boardman, baritone 


eS <= 

The Music Study Club made Bach the subject at the 
last meeting, with Mrs. J. W. J. Adams. The club had 
the assistance of Miss Schoolar, and her pupil, Ila Nun 
nally. 

eS & 

The monthly musicales by Calman’s Orchestra, at the 
Country Club, are still proving attractive to the members 
and their guests. 

Good Music Heard in Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pirrsavec, Kan., February 20, 1907 

Lovers of the divine art heard some good music at 
LaBelle Theater on February 14. The artists and stu 
dents who united in the program were Olive Blair, piano; 
Miss Colfax, piano; Mrs, Albert H. Greef, piano; Mrs 
F. A. Miner, soprano; Otto Booker, tenor; Jan van den 
Beech, ‘cello; Frank S. Botefuhr, viola; Hugh H. Porter 
violin, and E. H. Botefuhr, violin. The program included 
a Spanish quartet, for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, and 
numbers by Heritte Viardot, and numbers by Liszt, Gou 
nod, Godard, Handel, Haydn, Chaminade, 
Schytte, Schiitt and Mendelssohn. 


Goltermann, 








based on Baum 
was produced with 


Miller von Ocker’s opera, “Die Nixe,” 
bach’s story, “Des stahlerne Schloss,” 


success at the Bremen City Theater 


STEINWAY & SONS presenr 


LHEVINNE _ 


RUSSIA'S GREATEST PIANIST 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ADDRESS FOR TERMS: 


ERNEST URCHS,, Business Manager, 


MUSIC IN NEW HAVEN. 


New Haven, Conn., February 20, 1907 
The New Haven Symphony Orchestra, with Horatio 
Parker, conductor, gave a program of unusual interest 
William E. Haesche, of the Yale 
Musical Department, presented for the first time his sym 
phonic poem, “The South,” 
vork shows a strong advance over any of his previous crea 


yesterday afternoon. 
which he conducted himself. The 


tions. Sigismund Stojowski played the C miner piano 
concerto of Saint-Saéns in masterful style. His techmcal 
resources are strongly developed. He met with demon 
strative approval. For an encore he played “The Legend,” 
by Paderewski, captivating his hearers The Schumann 
Elgar, and “A 
Faust Overture,” by Wagner, completed the program 


ec 


Harry B. Jepson is giving a series of Monday afternoon 


C major symphony, “Dream Children,” 


organ recitals at Woolsey. They are much appreciated and 
well attended. Frederick Maxson, of Philadelphia, gives 
a recital March 4; S. Archer Gibson, of New York, March 
18: Dr. George W 
position in Oberlin Conservatory of Music, March 25, and 
Prof. Horatio Parker, of Yale University, April 18 

fe & 


The Faculty Trio—Stanley Knight, piano; Isidore Troo 


Andrews, professor of organ and com 


styck, violin, and Leo Schulz, ’cello, was one of the musical 
treats of the season 
e & 

Pearl Young, soprano of the First Baptist Church, after 
a successful debut of four weeks in vaudeville, has been 
engaged by the Shuberts for a new opera by De Koven 

Among the best things the Shubert Bros. have brought 
to their Hyperion Theater this season are the “Blue Moor 
and “The Girl From Vienna.” 

ze & 

The Dorscht Lodge Sunday concert was an enjoyable af 
fair and had for its soloist Emma Gleason, who sang the 
Mad Scene” from Lucia.” She is a pupil of Georgio 
Sulli 

@e & 

The Bostonia Sextet Club, with Katherine Melley, so 
prano, gave a delightful concert at the College Music Hall 
recently. 

Che Troostwyck Quartet, composed of Professor Troost 
wyck and his three talented children, gave an excellent 
Church last week 


concert at Davenport Agnes Chopour 


ian, soprano, of Hartford, assisted 


f & 
One of the many musical treats Hartford has enjoyed 
this season was the piano recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsc! 


which brought the elite of the capital city to Unity Hall 
last Monday. The artist played superbly 
Lg£OPOLD 


The new opera, “I! Pane altrui,” by Giacomo Orefice 


a libretto by Orviet was produced last month at the 
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Directors: Carl Hein, August Fraemcke 
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branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
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free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 
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RECORD OF THE PAST 


WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Wednesday evening, February 20, “Dinorah,” Manhattan 
Opera House 

Wednesday evening, February 20, “Faust,” Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Wednesday evening, February 20, piano recital by Birdice 
Blye, National Arts Club. 


Wednesday February 20, piano recital by Marie 
Mendeis: Hall. 


February 21, 


evening, 
Silberfield, ohn 


organ recital by Moritz 


afternoon, 

lrinity Church. 

February 21, concert by the 
Orchestra, Olga Samaroff, piano 

Muck, conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

ing, February 21, concert by the 

Cooper Union Hall 


iursday 

Schwarz, 
Boston 
soloist ; 


Thursday evening, 
Symphony 
Dr. Carl 
Thursday eve Marum 
concert by Madame Sem- 
string of the Russian 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 
recital by Eduard 
Mendelssohn 


ning, February 21, 
the 


Orchestra, 


isted by section 
Symphony 
l‘ebruary 21, joint 


Malkin, 


VenIng 


Det r, violin, and Alfred 


piano, 


afternoon (Washington's Birthday), 
Metropolitan Opera 


and 


day morning 
Parsifal” (special performance), 


m, February 22, “Carmen” (special per 
rmance), Manhattan Opera House 

Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
louble bill), Manhattan Opera House 


“Madam Butterfly,” Metro 


February 22 
evening, | ebruary 22, 
politan House 


riday « 


j my Orchestra, 


( pera 
Boston Sym 
Dr. Muck, 


the 
samaroff, soloist ; 


February 22; concert by 
Madame S 


Temple, 


ening, 


conductor, Baptist Brooklyn 
the Boston 


Dr. Muck, 


iturday afternoon, February 23, concert by 


mphony Orchestra, Gabrilowitsch, soloist ; 


conductor. Carnegie Hall 

Saturday afternoon, February 23, “La Traviata,” Manhat 
tan \/pera House 

Saturday afternoon, February 23, “Tristan and Isolde,” 


Metropolitan Opera House 


“Lucia di Lammremour” 


Saturday evening, February 23, 
(popular prices), Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday evening, February 23, “Faust” (popular prices), 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Sunday evening, February 24, special rehearsal of opera 
it the Manhattan Opera House, in place of the usual 
Sunday night concert 

Sunday evening, February 24, operatic concert, Metropoli 
tan Opera House 





AMERICAN TOUR 1906-7 


UNDER DIRECTION HENRY A. BRAY 
101? COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
PACE ROA & 





Sunday night, February 24, concert by Pryor’s Band, Hip- 
podrome. 

Monday afternoon, February 25, song recital, by John 
Braun, Mendelssohn Hall. 
Monday evening, February 25, 

Opera House. 
Monday evening, February 25, “Manon Lescaut,” 
politan Opera House. 


“Rigoletto,” Manhattan 


Metro- 





Denver Hears Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
(By Telegraph to THe Musicat Courier. ) 
Denver, February 13, 1907. 

Louise Ormsby, Boston soprano; John B. Miller, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, basso, both of Chicago, and Mrs. 
W. J. Whitman, contralto, were the soloists at the per- 
formance tonight of Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” with 
Trinity Choir. Each sang superbly, and achieved a notable 
success, in the best presentation of the work ever heard 
in Denver. McKNIcHrt. 


Katharine Goodson a Pianist of Subtle Charm. 


Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, who made such 
a phenomenally successful debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Dr. Muck, January 18 and 19, has 
been strengthening the remarkable impression she then 
created by her performances elsewhere since. She has 
just appeared as soloist, in the Liszt E flat concerto, with 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, under Emil Paur, at Northamp- 
ton and Springfield. Her extraordinary technic, her com- 
pelling magnetism, her solid musicianship and her natural 
and developed virtuosity have captivated the great audi- 
appearance. To the thoughtful mind the 
“Why is this?” Why is it that 
her hearers so deeply moved? Other pianists may 
or dazzle you, or fill you with wonder, admiration 
but how often is it, or rather how seldom, that 
a pianist appears who causes you to forget all else except his 
who, like Orpheus, compels you to instinctively 
your own volition and to 
irresistibly bend to the Rarely does 
It was so in the case of Liszt—so in the 
Paderewski. There is some subtle, potent, in- 
indescribable charm which alone can do this; some 
some controlling influence; people listen and 

They yield willingly and eagerly before 
a power. In the personality and the playing of 
Katharine Goodson this great quality surely is. Will you 
call it temperament? Hypnotic power? Some occult in- 
fluence radiating from her and permeating here, there and 
Call it by whatsoever name you may choose, 
it is there. Equipped with a splendid technic she 
endowed with a musical nature she also cer- 


ences at every 


question at once comes, 
are 
stir you; 
or interest; 
or her art; 
as it were, 
influence of another? 


follow and to lose, 
this happen. 
case of 
tangible, 
psychic force, 
are convinced, 


such 


everywhere ? 
the fact is, 


1S; 


surely 


tainly is; by study and work she has assuredly made much 
of her natural gifts; but so have others done—still they 
do not captivate. There is some rare quality which she 
possesses and which Liszt and Paderewski possessed which 
works its spell upon you and which entrances you. You 
are lifted to heights you seldom touch; you are raised, as 
it were, out of yourself. It was this which made Arthur 
Nikisch say to Miss Goodson: “I have known many artists 
in my life, many soloists; but the true musician-artists 
I can count on the fingers of one hand: Ysaye, Paderewski, 
etc., and to these names I now add yours, Miss Goodson.” 





Bateman and Parlovitz Arrive and Depart. 


Alys Bateman, the English soprano, and Eduard Parlo- 
vitz, the English pianist, arrived in New York Tuesday 
evening of last week from a tour, and the next day they 
sailed for Liverpool on the steamer Majestic. These two 
clever artists had just completed a most successful concert 
tourney of fifty concerts in Canada. While in Ottawa 
they were entertained by their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Gray at Government House. Miss Bateman will sing by 
royal “command” the end of March before their Majesties 
the King and Queen of England. Next season these artists 
will return for a tour, accompanied by one of England's 


noted 'cellists. 





Whitney Tew at Wells College. 


Whitney Tew, the basso, from London, gave a song 
recital at Wells College, at Aurora, on Cayuga Lake, N. Y., 
The list of songs included nuin- 
Hartmann and Brahms 


on Monday, February 18. 
bers by Mozart, Paiesiello, Verdi, 
Mr. Tew was received with overwhelming applause, and 
was compelled to repeat several of his numbers. At the 
conclusion of the program, the fair students accorded an 
ovation to the singer. 


Huhn Will Give a Concert. 


Bruno Huhn will give a concert at Sherry’s Monday af- 
March 4, assisted by Edith Chapman-Gould, 
soprano; Francis Rogers, baritone; Paul Kefer, ’cellist, and 
Charles Schuetze, harpist. The program will include a 
number of Mr. Huhn’s songs. 


ternoon, 





In addition to Strauss’ “Salome,” the Royal Opera House 
at Budapest will present Abranyi’s “Monna Vanna” (text 
by Maeterlinck), Butykay’s “Hannele” (text by Haupt- 
mann), Carl Goldmark’s new “Winter’s Tale” (Shake- 


speare ). 








ISABEL | HAUSER 


Now Booking 
SEASON 1906-7 


CONCERT 
PIANIST 


Address: THE ANSONIA 
New York 





CREA TORE 


AND His 
BAND 


MME. BARILI, Soprano Menke 
NOW ON TOUR 


Address all communications to permanent address: 


HOWARD PEW, 


Manager, 121 West 42d Street, NEW YORK 


London Daily Express.—Creatore’s band is incomparably fine, and he gave us the most notable band concert London has heard. 


February 
Wednesday, 27, Evening—Auditorium for Y. M. C. A., Canton, O. 
Thursday, 28, Evening—City Opera House, Wooster, Ohio. 


March 
Saturday, a, 
Sunday, 3, 

Mich. 
Monday, 4, Evening—Light Guard Armory, Detroit, Mich. 
Tuesday, 5, Evening—College Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wednesday, 6, Matinee—Post Theater, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Wednesday, 6, Evening—-Academy of Music, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Matinee and Evening—Arcade Theater, Toledo, Ohio, 
Matinee and Evening—Light Guard Armory, Detroit, 





Creatore’s route for April includes engagements in Kentucky, 


Thursday, % Evenin i Tees Opera House, Coldwater, Mich. 
Friday, 8, Matinee—Bucklen Theater, i i Ind. 

Friday, 8, Evening—Auditorium, South Bend, Ind. 

Saturday, 9, Evening—University Auditorium, Valparaiso, Ind, 
Sunday, 10, Matinee and Evening—Studebaker Theater, Chicago. 
Monday, 11, Evening—Grand Opera House, Lafayette, Ind. 


Tuesday, 12, Evening—Meharry Hall, liege, Greencastle, Ind. 
Wednes ay 1 Matinee and Evening—Caleb Mills Hall, Indian 
apolis, Ind 





Thursday, “ Evening—Grand Opera House, Madison, Ind. 
Friday, 15, Evening—The Coliseum, Richmond, I» 
Saturday, 16, Matinee and Evening—Jefferson Theater, Hamilton, O 
Sunday, ur to Sunday, 3:—Exposition, Louisville, 

ennessee, Indiana, Missouri and Illinois. 
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TALES FROM GRAND OPERA. 
“ Mignon.” 

Mignon was the daughter of an Italian marquis, and 
was stolen from her home in infancy by strolling players. 
Her father, giving up his palatial home, wandered, half 
demented, over the country, in search of his child. He at 
length came upon a band, having with them, as one of 
their attractions, a little girl dancer. Attracted by the 
child and forgetting his home the old man joined the 
troupe, adding his talent as violin player to the wits of the 
little company. The little girl was overworked and not 
always well treated. With cruel whip the master com 
pelled her to dance when too tired to stand, speaking to 
her in terms anything but polite. When in a little village 
in Germany a young man, witness of this unkindness, took 
the old man and the girl away from the strollers, paying 
them a sum for release 
at this time was a young and pretty actress, of kind heart, 
but much vanity. In kindly impulse she, too, aided in the 
With the gratitude that Mignor 
felt toward this pretty creature was mingled a sullen sort 


The favorite of the young man 


release of the captives. 


of jealousy, for, naturally enough, her lonesome fancy was 
captured by the handsome young gentleman who had been 
She suffered much from 
this, al! the more that the young man, generous and modest 
Withal 


agining, his heart wholly taken by the pretty actress, he 


gallant and generous toward her 
unconsciously, had no idea of this feeling 


m 


They became acquainted 
talked of 


paid no attention to the new girl 


uradually, however, sang songs together, and 
their peculiar fates, he, too, an orphan 
Finally, jealousy passing civilized bounds, this young 
girl had the old man set fire to the theater in which th 
more fortunate lady was receiving applause and bouquets 
from the man she loved. Fright and remorse overtaking 
her at sight of the place on fire, she ran into the midst 
By this 


act he became aware of a very strong interest in the poor 


of it herself, and was saved by the young man 


child, and began to show it, till, in turn, the other girl 
became the jealous one. Meantime they all found them 
selves “touring” Italy, and there came upon the castk 


or chateau once owned by the old man. Recovered under 
kind treatment he recognized and prepared to take pos 
session of it. In roaming over this old house the girl, Mig 
non, came upon certain childhood treasures, souvenirs of 
a mother’s love, and thus stirred, called to mind her baby 
hood, which disclosed her identity, and made her the long 
lost heiress. The people of the country adopted them 
both, including the young man, who soon became son-in 


law of the restored marquis and husband of the girl he 


befriended. The pretty actress was easily consoled, and 
married another admirer, so all lived happy ever after 
ward. Wilhelm Meister was the name of the young man, 


Lothario that of the father, Philine of the pretty actress 

It is not stated by what means real estate sharks were 
avoided, bribed or otherwise put out of the way in regard 
to this valuable piece of property. The story is tame and 


old fashioned anyway, but as no one hears the words of 


an opera, and as attention is taken up listening to airs 
people have learned from aspiring vocalists elsewhere, it 
does not matter. This idea that a person’s future must 
be mortgaged to a past gratitude is asource of much trouble 
in this world. Why cannot people be satisfied with the 
one payment of this onerous debt. It seems that all other 
debts in the world may be paid save that of gratitude 
It must hang like a mill 
And why? 


For this there is no acquittal. 


stone forever round one’s neck. 


“The Magic Flute." 


The Magic Flute was a flute given to a young man by 


a lady whose daughter had been carried off by a high 


priest because he was a high priest. The slender 
instrument was the slender thread by which the 
girl was to be wooed back to her home. This 


obliging 


young man (a prince, by the way) was joined 
in his search by a remarkably funny fellow, to whom was 


given a string of magic bells. These two musical instru 


ments were to aid the cavaliers in their perilous effort, by 


removing obstacles and obviating dangers. It is not stated 


by what right of justice the flute has been immortalized 


in this Mozartian history, while the other member of the 


orchestra, perhaps quite as useful, if not more so, does 


not appear, even in “small print,” however. 


Arriving near the place where the girl was supposed to 


be, the messengers found things even worse than they 


expected. The young lady was in danger of being com 


promised by the assiduities of a negro. By aid of t! 
magic flute they rescued her, and by aid of the tw 
struments in full blast, they succeeded in stirring up 


lethargic old priest to punish the negro for his misplaced 


ittentions. Further belled and fluted, the holy man cor 


sented to renounce the girl to the young man’s care, pro 
vided that the two be made to pass through all sort 
fiery trials, to test their constancy. This they did, first 


separately, then together, and having bravely overcome 


were united 


all 
She wanted her daughter back in order 


This sequel was not, however, at arranged for by 


the loving mama 
} 


to be 


taker 


a companion to her present days, the staff and care 
To 


with a lover leaving her, was no part of her anticipations 


of her declining years have her go off happy 
lo whom did she apply to aid her in getting the daughter 
the flutist? The ! the 

better that, thi 


Imagine! Even 
told 


The lovers escaped together out of 


iway from negro 


priest knew than when Happily 
dark plot was foiled 
harm’s way and lived happy ever after 

It should be said, in justice to the clergyman, that the 
stealing of the girl fromm her mother was with missionary 


The 


light for any 


intention mother, it seems, was not angel of 


It may, too, be 


an 
daughter suggested, that 
right to 
ot 
a condition of his being himself rescued from great peril 


He should 


no matter 


n ust honor the you lw musician had no appro 


priate the daughter to himself, as his rescue her was 


the lady to her mother 


the The old 


lady was uncompromising in her strenuous desires to have 


have returned young 


the color of latter's mentality 
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THE EMINENT SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
Por Eleven Seasons Leading Member with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


ART OF SINGING FROM BEGINNING TO FINISH. 


Carnegie Hall, Suite 601-602, New York. 





the priest killed, even disturbing her daughter’s devotions 
with propositions to that end. with this 
score was the first use of the phrase, “He’s a bird,” the 
jolly companion of the prince-rescuer insisting upon being 
arrayed solely in a costume of feathers. Pamona was the 
name of the girl, the The 
called the “Queen of Night,” and has bequeathed us some 
superb lyric arias 


In connection 


amino lover mother was 
Papageno was the feathered youngster 
FANNIE Epcar THOMAS 


Felix Hughes with Melba. 
The following notices give evidence of the gratifying en- 


thusiasm which has been greeting Felix Hughes in his re 
citals everywhere: 


It was, of course, Melba night, and the audience had come to 
hear the great prima donna, but song mistress that she is, she 
was forced to divide at least part of her honors with those artists 
who assisted her They were not merely foils for the great singer, 
but people of exceptional ability, masters and mistresses of their 
particular art Mr. Hughes’ baritone voice was a beautiful one 
full, clear, sure and well handled The seven s assigned hir 
were rendered in a delightful way “Tl Neige” and “In the 
Heather, My Lad were particularly charming, and were given 
with true spirit Love’s Springtime,” “Forever and a Day” and 
*Memory were excellently given, with perfect technic and tone 
sha g.—P and Daily Advertiser 

Mr Hughes’ songs i led selections frot Faure Bieet and 
Bemberg in the first grouy and songs English by Hammond 
Mack, Park and Lohr in the second Mr. Hughes displayed a 

reful technic and artisti ntention H renditios f Park's 

Memory” was perhaps the most effective and was eartily a 

auded Portland Daily Eastern Argus 

Madame Melba and her acceptable compar were heard by a 

cat audience The united number for t und flute 
was followed by the appearance f Mr Hughe i newcomer t 

land audiences His rich baritone voice at rn commended 
lf fav I tland Evening Express 

Om the anniversary { the death of the famou inger, 
Gabriele Krauss, the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, in Paris 
received a noble work of art, in the form of bronze palms 
by the sculptor Curillon The artist scorned any payment 
for the monument, and the sum with the rest of the funds 
raised will be devoted by the niece of th ceased, Clara 
Gurtler Krauss, to the Institut des Arts as the basis for 


Krauss fund 


i , 
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Several revit of Bertram Shapleigh’s “Three English 
Song have cently appeared in some of the English 
paper non hem being the Weekly Telegraph, the Bir 

ngham Mail and the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. All 
the reviewers is to the high level of artistic excel 

nce of these son which, by the way, made a sensation 
the other day at Bath. ‘The attention of artistic vocalists 
called to them, all who take their art seriously being 
ised te make acquaintance with them. The accompani 

1 while a prominent feature, are never aggressive, but 

w the style and spirit of the words admirably. Mr 
Shapleigt busy present correcting proofs of a large 
vork that will be produced at a concert during the coming 
season 

4 3 

\ specialty of the Barns-Phillips concerts is that the pro 
grams usually contain some new or little known work. At 
the last concert, the third of the present series, a sonata in 
G fe lin and piano, by J. D. Davis, was one of the nov- 
elti the other being MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata. The 

lata was played by Ethel Barns and Agnes Winter, th 
utter being the soloist in MacDowell’s work, which was 
‘ received by the audience. Florence Monteith sang the 
Ballatella” from “Pagliacci” and Charles Phillips was 

rd in Dora Bright's “Jungle Songs,” words by Rudyard 
Kipling, being accompanied by the composer 
fe 
programs of the Bach Choir are always of musical 
tere ind the one given last week was no exception to 
[he Bach number that opened the program was 

Sanctus in D for four part chorus and orchestra, but 

the chief interest of the evening was Sir Hubert Parry's 


Sinfonia Sacra ung for the first time. The soloists for 


work were Marie Stuart and Dalton Baker, the latter 
laving sung the bass part previously, it is understood, The 
loists and composer were called out at the close There 


vas also the choral fantasia of Beethoven, with Richard 


hlig at the piano. Dr. Walford Davies conducted 
a 
eS <& 
FE flat sonata for violin and piano was played 
t week by Hans Neumann and W. H. Thorley at their 
t. Beethoven's “Kreutzer” sonata was also on the 
ra and the two played a ballade by Mr. Thorley 
\fter the Bach chaconne, Mr. Neumann was recalled sev 
r 
oe 2 
eS ¢€& 
Feilding Roselle, who has been singing in many private 
nusicales, at homes and in drawing rooms, will give her 
1 recital carly m the season. Kirk Towns, an American 
tone, now residing in Berlin, will assist, with Mr. Kaun, 


composer, at the piano Several of this composer’s 
works will be heard 


~~. 
‘= s 


tlans Wessely Quartet has just given its third con 
{ the present series, the program including three rep 
tive quartets, Brahms’ C minor, Beethoven’s B flat 


MASTER SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN 


SEVCIK METHOD 
HEINRICH DITTMAR and FLORIS EM. ONDRICEK (Assis- 
tant of Prof. Sevoik) have opened a School for 
Higher Violin Playing at 
BECHSTEIN HALL, 
WIGMORE STREET, 
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maior and Haydn’s D major being played. This quartet 


plays with much delicacy and refinement of tone and 


execution 
Zaz 
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the Royal Academy of Music was closed on Thursday 
last as a token of respect to the memory of Thomas Threl- 
fall, its chairman, who was buried on that day at Wendover. 
Mr. Threlfall’s connection with the Academy was begun 
twenty years ago, and he was chairman of the committee 
of management for eighteen years. In 1901, at the annua! 
prize distribution, Mr. Threlfall was presented with a lov- 
ing cup on behalf of the entire Royal Academy of Music, the 
directors, committee, professors, students and official staff. 

= & 

[here was trouble at the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society’s concert last week. It seems that the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra still uses the high English pitch, which 
became obsolete years and years ago, so when it came to 
singing songs in a key two-thirds higher than the one 
accustoined Plunkett Greene, being taken unawares. 
was obliged to forego Sir Charles Stanford’s “Five Songs 
of the Sea.” He, however, substituted some Irish ditties 
by the same composer in their place. It is hoped that this 
incident will cause the Philharmonic to change their pitch 
to the one in general use. 

 € 

At the Shakespeare Theater, Clapham Junction, “Nigel,” 
a two act opera, words by Percy Pinkerton, music by 
Stephen Phillips, was performed for the first time in Lon- 
The audience seemed to enjoy the music and encored 


to, 


don 
several numbers 
 € 

It may not be generally known that the Philharmonic 
Society played Mendelssohn's “Hebrides” overture for the 
first time in May, 1832, and at the first performance of their 
ninety-fifth year, which took place last week, this overture 
was again played. Mendelssohn presented the score of the 
“Hebrides” overture to the Philharmonic Society, who in 
turn presented the composer with a piece of plate. 

eS €& 

Emil Sauer was the soloist at Albert Hall last Sunday 
There were two concerts on Sunday at Queen's 
Hall, Sir Charles Stanford conducting in the afternoon, the 
evening being given over to the Sunday League. 

Ss 

At the Concert Club, last Sunday afternoon, Marion 
Harrison was the soloist, in Saint-Saéns’ concerto, in A 
minor, for violoncello. As a novelty the program con- 
tained an “Aubade,” for orchestra, by Cyril Scott. 

a 

Louise Lablache, daughter of the famous Mme. Lablache, 
to settle in London, and will soon open a 
dramatic school. 


@z & 


Lieut. E. C. Stretton, director of the Naval School of 
Music, at Eastney, has just been appointed conductor of 
the Royal Artillery Band. 

 @ 

lhe National Welsh Festival is to be held at St. Paul's 
Cethedral on St. David's Eve, February 28. 

ee & 

The second concert in the series now being given in the 
I-mes Henry Peters chamber concerts is to take place on 
Saturday afternoon. These concerts are under the patronage 
of the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and the 


afternoon 


has decided 


singing ard 


Crown Princess Marie of Roumania. On Saturday the 
assisting vocalist will. be May Currie. The members of 
the quartet are Irene Penso, Paul Ludwig, Alfred Hobday 
and James Henry Peter. They are given under the man- 
agement of T. Arthur Russell. 

ee &S 

The musical given at 40 Queen's Gate Gardens on Mon- 
day afternoon—the residence being lent by the Dowager 
Countess of Limerick—served to introduce Miss Nepveu 
and Netta Lynd. This was the first appearance of these 
young vocalists in London, being introduced by Fanny 
Puzzi. Miss d’Auvergne Upcher, Mme. Conti and Signor 
Vail were other vocalists who took part in the program 
Signor Tosti accompanied Mme. Conti in the two songs 
she sung. The Barbirolli Quintet played some numbers 
and Signor Vannucini was at the piano. 

€t 

Ransom. Taylor was assisted in her annual concert, of 
which her part consisted of recitations, by Margaret 
Cooper, Juliet Capron, Ward Cowdery, Jean Schwiller and 
D;. Markham Lee. 

 €& 

‘The appearance of Blanche Marchesi at a concert is al- 
ways an occasion of interest. She is a great favorite with 
the public, and her singing is received with enthusiasm. 
Her name on a program insures interesting music, artistic 
aily sung, and those who heard her recently at Albert Hall 
will not soon forget her altogether delightful rendering of 
“The Nightingale.” The other day she sang at Brighton 
(in fact she is singing at so many places recently that it is 
difficult to enumerate them all), and on her program were 
two songs by an English composer, “Baby Clover” and 
“Crossing the Bar,” both by Charles Willeby. These are 
favorite songs with Mme. Marchesi and are often on her 
programs. Just before Christmas, Mme. Marchesi 
away On an important tour on the Continent, a tour that 
deserves to be spoken of even at this time. During her 
visit to Berlin she gave her own recital in Beethoven 
Hall, making a success that may be described as sensa 
tional. A day or two after this recital she appeared in 
Hannover, for the first time, singing at one of the Lutter 
subscription concerts. It was at this concert that she sang 
an air of Schubert's with clarinet obligato and had the 
pleasure of being accompanied by a wonderful player, Herr 
Schubert, such an one as she had never before heard, and 
he played magnificently, both in style and sentiment 

At her own recital in Berlin the enthusiasm was beyond 
expression. A greater part of the program had to be re- 
peated, and the “Cuckoo,” by Liza Lehmann, was ercored 
three times, so it was sung four times by Mme. Marchesi 
An English song, sung in English, was also greatly ap 
plauded. At the end of the program all the young girls in 
the audience thronged to the platform, and twenty or thirty 
times Mme. Marchesi was obliged to run up and down the 
stairs that lead from the artist's room to the platform, until 
it was impossible to respond again to the demands upon 
her. 

The Empress of Germany commanded her to sing at the 
Neues Palais (Wildpark), where her program consisted of 
an air from “La Tosea,” Puccini; “Chere Nuit,” Bachelet; 
a song by Hausegger, “Sne,” “Sigurd Lie; “Polly White,” 
Dr. Arne; “The Cuckoo,” Liza Lehmarn; “Nymphs et 
Sylvains,” Bemberg; “Wiegenlied,” Tauert; “L’Eté,” 
Chaminade; “Niemand hat’s gesehn,” Léwe; air, “De la 
mere Bobie,” Monsigny, and “Der kleine Vogelsanger,” 
Taubert. 

As it was a family party, there were no printed programs 
The grace and kindness of the Empress were overwhelm 
ing. Between the numbers the Empress conversed with 
Mme. Marchesi. Princess Leopold, the Empress’ sister, and 
the little daughter of the Empress were interested listeners 
and expressed their appreciation of the songs. Mme. Mar 
chesi was presented by the Empress with a beautiful jew- 
eled souvenir 

When Mme. Marchesi sang at Warsaw, Poland, the city 
was under martial law, the streets were full of soldiers, 
ard escorts of guards were provided for officials and im- 
portant persons. Gurs and canron abounded in the streets, 
but in spite of all this warlike appearance, she received a 
splendid reception when she sang with the Philharmor ic 
Society. The hall was crowded, and the public was enthu- 
siastic—so were the critics. It was, indeed, a tour long to 
te remembered, winning fresh triumphs as it did for Mme 
Marchesi. oe = 

At the Teatro Municipale, Milan, Italy, Marie Huctte 
has just made her debut as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusti- 


was 
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cana.” There was present an audience of over 3,000 peo- 
ple, and it is said that this young singer made one of the 
most brilliant debuts ever seen in Italy 
eS = 

Assisting Miss Macdonald Martin in her recital the other 
evening were Florence Castello, vocalist, and Joseph Scho- 
field, ‘cellist. Miss Macdonald Martin’s 
much enjoyed. 


recitations were 


eS = 
Mme. Nevada, who is at present in Holland, is engaged 
with the Italian Opera for a few special performances. She 
recently sang “Mignon” at the Thalia Opera, enor- 
mous success, and “Traviata” produced just as great a suc 


with 


cess and sensation as did the “Mignon.” Her life size por- 
trait that Herbert Sidney painted of her in the role of 
Violetta in “Traviata” is now being exhibited in Amster 


dam, and has caused an unheard of sensation in that Dutch 
city. The crowds are so great that go to see it the police 
had to be called in to maintain order. This portrait has 
admired, the 


Violetta as 


been seen in London, where it was greatly 


artist having caught the exact expression of 
depicted by Mme. Nevada 

During the intervals between the opera nights Mme 
and 


Hall, 


assisted 


Nevada is giving concerts in many towns of Holland, 
the Diligencia 
Nevada is 


who has made a fine success wherever 


afternoon heard in 
at The Hague. In these 


by Vernon d’Arnalle, 


last Sunday was 


concerts Mme 


heard. George Boyle, pianist, also assisted, opening the 
program with two Chopin numbers. Mr. d’Arnalle sang 
numbers by Gluck, Legrenzi, Schubert, Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf, Weingartner an! Strauss. Mme. Nevada was 
heard in four groups of songs, the composers being Bishop, 
Jaubert, Bemberg, Lalo, Shapleigh, Pierné, Mozart, Liza 
Lehmann and Arditi. It is interesting to know that Mr 


“Nacht Lied” 
and in response to enthusiastic ap 
The pastorale from “The Vicar 
for the time 


Shapleigh’s song made a great impression as 
sung by Mme. Nevada, 
plause had to be repeated 
of Wakefield” 
probably sung as a concert number 


eS <= 


Monday 


was also on the program, first 


At the recital given on afternoon by the pupils 
of the Royal Academy, 


march in memory of 


the program opened with a funeral 


Chrelfall, director and chair 
that 


incidental music 


Thomas 


man of the committee of nent of institution 
The 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the production of 


the and 


manage 
written 
“Corio 


march selected was from the 


lanus.” It arranged for played by 
Ralph Letts. There were other instrumental numbers played 
by Kathleen Robinson, Gcorge Swidenbank, Henry O. Par 
and Urik Tschaikowsky four of them by 
Dorothy Webb, were sung by Wadia 


Hatchard a popular style 


was organ 


Songs, 
Marie 
three of 


sons 
and Caroline 
was heard m 


es 
v _—— 


ries of recitals 


Hall 


Leonard Borwick began four 


Acolian 


a ™M piano 


on Tuesday evening at During the seri 


he will perform the standard masterpieces of the classical 
and romantic composers. The program of the first was 
devoted to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. The 
number was a transcription by Mr. Borwick of a fantaisia 
for organ by Bach. Beethoven’s sonata, in C minor, and 
Brahms’ sonata, in F completed the program. The 
program of the next recital Mozart sonata 
and Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” 


eS & 


The annual spring festival of the London Sunday School 
held at Albert Hall Saturday, when 
Florence, Grover ard Charles Saunders 
The program selections from “The 
Wesley Whiteman, Horace 
Mary I who assist. 


opening 


munor, 
includes a 


Choir is to be 
Evangeline Lily 
sing. 
Creation.” 
Holmes and 


includes 
William 
others 


will 
Hammet 
ayton are 


eS = 


Walter Ford announces six concert lectures at Leighton 
“Folksongs,” the last two being devoted to 
S & 


pianist, who gave two recitals 
, appeared there again on Tuesday even- 
welcome. Schumann's 
Chopin numbers, three 
preludes of his own composition, with Mendelssohn and 
Liszt represented by the “Rondo Capriccioso” and the 
“Mazeppa” study, gave the young pianist an opportunity 
to show his refined style and excellent technic. 

A. T. Kine. 


House, 
English folksong 


on 


A French at Steinway 


Hall last summer 
ing, 
fantaisia, in C, 


received a warm 


his toccata, 


where he 
some 


ce ce 


Music of the Weel. 
MONDAY. 

Royal Academy of Music; 

40 Queen’s-Gate-Gardens; 

Ella Pollock and A. C 

Hall; Florence Humphries’ 


Students’ organ recital, Fanny Puzzi's 
London Symphony Or 


Handley-Davies’ 


reunion musicale, 
Queen's Hall; 


Acolian 


vocal 
Salle 


chestra, 
and violin recital, recital, 


Erard; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, “Lohengrin 
FUESDAY 
Herr Emil Sauer’s piano recital, Queen’s Hall; Leonard Bor 
wick’s piano recital, Acolian Hall; Jacques Pintel’s piano recital, 
Steinway Hall 
WEDNESDAY 
Leighton House chamber concert, Leighton House; Royal Choral 
Society, “Dream of Gerontius,”” Royal Albert Hall; London ballad 
oncert, Queen's Hall; Royal Onera, Covent Garden, “Tannbduser.” 
rHURSDAY 
“Twelve O'clock” concert, Acolian Hall; Gottfried Galston’s r« 
ital, Bechstein Hall; Edward Ramsay's vocal recital, Acolian Hall; 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society's smoking concert, Queen's Hal! 
Broadwod concert, Aeolian Hall; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, “Die 
Meistersinger.” 
FRIDAY 
Rowsby Woof's recital, Bechstein Hall 
SATURDAY 
Symphony concert, Queen’s Hall; Mme. Carrefio's pian ecit 
Bechstein Hall; J}. H. Peter's concert, Steinway Hall; M. de Pach 
mann’s piano recital, Crystal Palace 
SUNDAY 
London Symphony Orchestra, Royal Albert Hall; Queen's Hal 
Orchestra, Queen's Hal Concert Club, Bechstein Hall 


MUSIC IN PITTSBURG. 


Pirrsavac, Pa., February 21, 1907 

The concert given at the Second Presbyterian Church 
on Tuesday evening, February 12, was a pronounced suc 
cess. The soloists were Gertrude Clark, soprano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; D. Stanley Harris, baritone; F. Ells 
worth Giles, tenor; Hollis Edson Davenny, violinist, and 
Emil Henning, ‘cellist. Charles Wakefield Cadman was 
the accompanist. “As in A Rose Jar,” a song written by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and dedic ated to Miss Miller 
was well received 

fe & 

Severin QO. Frank, pianist, will leave tomorrow tor an 
extended tour through the Southern States. He will give 
concerts in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Texas 

@ = 

William H. O€ctting, one of Pittsburg’s well known 
organists, gave the free organ recitals at Carnegie Music 
Hall on Saturday evening, February 16, and Sunday after- 
noon, February 17 

eS & 

The Von Kunits String Quartet will give the third 
recital in the series held at the home of Mrs. John C 
Slack, in Sewickley, on Monday evening, February 25 
Immediately after this rccital the quartet will fill engage 





ments in Mercer, Meadville and Youngstown 
2 et 
eS & 

Gertrude Clark, soprano, and Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
pianist, will give a recital at East Palestine, Ohio, on Feb 
wer re 

ruary 27 eS & 

The program for last week’s Tuesday Musical Club was 
presented by Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano; Mrs. Law 
rence Litchfeld pianist and Mr Sturkow-Ryder, accom 

-.s ~~, 
panist J <& 

Three pupil f Ad. M. Foerster—Helen R. Crookst 
and Anna Struzka, pianist Ella Golder, prano—w 
give a recital on lay afternoon The program wi 
consist entirely of the works of Robert Schumann 

me 2 
¢ <— 

The Mozart Club, |. P. MeCollum, director, will give 
the third concert of its season at Carnegie Music Hall, on 

uesday evening rch 19 t's hirteenth *salm 
| | M l t I} t I 
and Benedict's “St. Cecilia,” two works which have not yet 
been heard in Pittsburg, will make up the program 

SS & 

Harry W. Stratton played the ninth free organ recita 

at the East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Tuesday night 


of this week Albert Gill, tenor, was the vocal 


Ss & 

Mr De Moss, of New Yor! und Mrs. Lawrence Lite! 
field, of Pittsburg gave the program at the recital held 
in the First Unitarian Church, on Tuesday evening, Feb 
ruary 12 It needless to add that, with tw uch excel 
lent artist the n 1 was en vable n the highest degre 

E. L. W 
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Toronto Events. 


Toronto, February 23, 1907 
will hold a notable banquet in honor 
the Mendelssohn 
the King Edward Hotel, on Thursday even 
Walker (president 
Canadian Bank of Commerce) has been appointed 


Choir’s celebrated 


A. S. Vogt, 


february 28, at 8 p.m. Byron E 








d A. E. Huestis, secretary, of an influential 
c¢, wh ncludes His Honor Mortimer Clark, 
Governor of Ontario 
f 
S. Vogt has prepared the ensuing program for 
i Choir’s concert at Massey Hall, on the 
g of Februa O Canada,” Lavellee-Richardson ; 
( Lotti Wings of a Dove,’ Brockway; “By 
| \ Gounod Hymn Before Action,’ 
ine! voices ) Indian Lullaby,” Vogt (for 
( You Stole My Love,” Macfarren; “Sir 
de Pearsall 
f wing are the patronesses and officers 
gt nduct and founder; patron, Lord Strathcona 
‘ 1 R patronesses, Mrs. George Dickson, Mrs. J. W 
os Mi rl. M. Harris, Mrs. J. Herbert Mason, Mrs. A. A 
{ | W um Mackenzie, Mrs. S. Nordheimer, Mrs. B 
: resident, Byron E. Walker; president, W. H 
Dr. Harold Clark, R. G. Kirby; secretary, 
pm kk t irer, T. H. Mason; committee, A. T. Cringan, 
| ( ric, Walter Sparks, A. L. E. Davies, G. H. Parkes, F. R 
2 Beat H. M pson, W. H. Van Winckel and Drs. T. Alexander 
Richardson; accompanist, Jessie C. Perry 
SS & 
I the gifted Canadian harpist, who re 
f 1 musical triumphs abroad, will give 
the Conservatory Music Hall 
* a 
in { 1 ler Dr. Albert Ham's able and 
: n, has made noteworthy advances this 
reflecting great credit upon all those per 
=e % nterested in this worthy enterprise 
!  & 
| rs will be glad to learn that Arthu 
ptionally gifted organist, will shortl, 
oF es eri f recitals on the Sherbourne Street Meth 
-< 3 . ;' 
~ ( rgan, at which he presides each Sunday 
~ -- wa M. H 
B05. Glenn Hall's Successes. 
(By Cable.) 
Leir February 25, 19 
uries 
> ed brilliant success« Berlin at debur 
; Niki being the accompanist, and on Fridav 
y concert, with Nikisch as con 
like enthusiastic ApELI 
us Wrightson an Exposition Director. 
F eeRUARY ) 
u? 
a) | 1 Wright " today appointed musica 
a i Jamestown Exposition D 
New York Institute of Music. 
Ch New York Institute of Music, at s60 West. End 
ai I Cl p dent, is one of the most attrac 
tf music in Greater New York, and in the 
‘ rs r that matter. Beautifully situated, in 
rrounded by churches and hand 
ey ippeals at once to persons of refined 
\s to the methods of Miss Clay and 
. ! ng ‘ t the world’s noted peda 
ae gh say, that nothing is left undone 
419 St. James Building 
Ren NEW YORK 





to make students realize that thoroughness is the founda- 
tion of their musical equipment. The policy of education 
is broad, too, for frequently artists from the outside are 
engaged to play, talk and sing, for the students. Last 
week, Wednesday, Amy Fay, president of the New York 
Women’s Philharmonic, and widely known as a piano 
teacher, author and lecturer on music, gave one of her 
instructive “Piano Cunversations” before the school, as- 
sisted by Melanie Murdock, the child impersonator. 

Miss Fay talked in her usually scholarly manner, and 
as illustrations, played the Bach prelude in B minor, No. 
24 (“Well Tempered Clavichord”), a Bach bourée, in A 
movements the Beethoven 
g0; two Chopin nocturnes, F sharp minor, op. 48, No. 2, 
and A flat major, op. 32, No. 2; the Chopin polonaise, in 


minor; two from sonata, op. 


E flat, op. 26, and two Paderewski minuets, Nos, 1 and 2. 
Miss 
tween the piano numbers. 


Murdock gave some charming impersonations be 





A Study in Decoration. 


The accompanying illustration is a photograph of the 
Craig Vocal Studio, in Seattle, Wash., and a glance at the 
background proves conclusively that THe Musicat Cou- 
KIER is not only useful, but also ornamental. 





Pupils FlocHing to William H. Rieger. 

as a that William H. Rieger is now 
His studio, at 149 West Twenty-third street, is 

conveniently situated, both for resident and visiting pupils 
As Mr 

give the practical illustrations to his pupils preparing for 


It is teacher in 


demand 
Rieger's tenor voice is in the best condition, he can 
the concert stage, which Mr. Rieger, himself, has adorned 
Mr. Rieger's own singing is the highest rec 
work master of singing. Be 
sides an excellent teacher of voice production, Mr. Rieger 


for years 
ommendation of his as a 


is a good “coach” for those who have already entered 


upon their careers, in concert, oratorio and recitals 





Musicale by Stanford Woman's Club. 
Tennyson's “Princess,” set to music by Charles Villiers 
Stanford, was sung at a special musical, some weeks ago, 
the in Stamford, Conn., under the aus- 
ihe Stamford Woman’s Club. The quartet of 
singers were Mrs. Frederick Schuyler Wardwell, soprano; 


given at Casino 


pices ol 
Susan Hawley Davis, contralto; Walter S. Moyle, tenor, 


and Robert Clarke, basso. Jennie Margaret Hawley was 


the assisting pianist. As a prelude to the cycle there was 


a short program of songs by the contralto, tenor and basso. 


Coming Recital by Rafael Navas, Spanish Pianist. 

Rafael Navas, who occupies a foremost position among 
the Spanish pianists of the day, will make his first appear- 
ance in America at a piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 20, at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Navas won the great honor of first prize, awarded 
- him by the unanimous vote of the jury of the Conservatory 
of Music at Madrid. 

After finishing at the Madrid Conservatory, Sefior Navas 
entered the Conservatory at Paris, studying under Louis 
Diemer, Later he was under the able instruction of Wager 
Swayne, of Paris. 

The protégé of the Princess Eulalia (a favorism gained 
by his splendid success in Madrid) was decorated with the 
Aifonso XII Order, an honor conferred by the young 
King, while Queen Victoria, by letter, introduced Sefior 
Navas to her Mother, the Princess of Battenberg, who 
acted as patroness of his London concerts, thus assuring 
the artist great social prestige to add to his success as a 
piano virtuoso. 





Dresden and Holland Tributes to Marie Hall. 


lhe following tributes to Marie Hall, the English violin 
ist, are taken from her book of Continental press criticisms : 


She justified once more the high expectations that were enter 
tained about her, and charmed the audience by her fine tone and 
an purity of technic. The enormous difficulties of the 
tach chaconne she surmounted with a perfect certainty; even in 
the quickest passages every tone was clear and fine, not a deviation 
even of a hairsbreadth of her fingers from the right path. So long 
and continuous was the applause that she was compelled to play an 
Dresdener Zeitung. 


absolute 


encore. 

Marie Hall played in a magnificent manner the famous chaconnc 
Her playing breathed soul and feeling up to the last 
A warm applause and many encores were the result from 
her masterful playing.—Dresdener Anzeicher. 


by Bach. 


note. 


She is an artist of great importance and of great parts. Only 
a person of rare musical abilities, of a taleut matured in all rx 
spects can master the Bach chaconne. Her playing was so full of 
the understanding of the deepest intentions of the great cantor we 
have formed the most favorable impression of her talent. She has 
made those very complicated variations utterly clear to our hearing 
Difficult passages came off with certainty, and well deserved the 
warm applause at the end.—Nieuive Rotterdamsche Courant 








Miss Hall proved.an artist of great proficiency. Everything she 
touched was rendered in a masterly way with never failing technic, 
reflecting through all parts the very meaning of the composer. Her 
music in the works of Beethoven's sonata, Bach’s chaconne, Ernst's 
concerto, was very sound, technically pure, noble, energetic. Bach 
would have felt very happy if he had heard the clever playing of 
the young artist, her brilliant tone and great quickness. 
has doubtless no more secrets for her.—Amsterdam Teleyraaf 


Technic 


Miss Hall is about due in Montreal, where she is to give 
a recital next week. After filling engagements in other 
Canadian cities, and in the United States, Miss Hall will 
begin her far-away journey to Australia and South Africa 





Program for the Olive Mead Quartet. 
The program for the Olive Mead Quartet concert in 
Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday evening, February 28, will 
include the Smetana trio in G minor, the Cherubini quartet 





in D major and the Scharwenka piano quartet, op. 27 
Alice Cummings will be the assisting pianist. 
The concerts of Santa Cecilia will soon begin. Why is 


there no such thing in Milan? No popuiar concerts, either ; 
and if a quartetto or an artist does give a concert, the hall 
is sure to be empty or nearly so. Without the accessories 
of the stage people in Italy, with few exceptions, do not 
appreciate music. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. latter is a work of extreme interest, full of picturesque 


" ay i detail in theme, rhythm, scoring and color, and by far 
The Thursday evening concert of the Boston Symphony , er t ; 
Orch Cc Hall Fel , hi: the most significant of the Sibelius compositions heard 
rehestra, at Carnegie all, on February 21, offered this 
” Duk , oe . 7" pirepianee, . . setts here thus far. The symphony is preponderatingly somber 
rogram: uka cherzo, “ihe Sorcerers Apprentice ; “ ” 
progra 5 NE 7 ned cralvagic sci etoae * in character, and has a decided “Pathétique” tinge—the 
l'schaikowsky's B flat minor piano concerto, and Sibelius’ | 1. Bases a . . 
; h ’ FE resemblance extends, in fact, to various snatches of theme 
first symphony, in Fk minor . 
T! _— . ' as : : ; ; and turns of orchestration which made those reminiscence 
nat extraordinarily gifted pianist, Ulga Samaroff, wa al 
' . a ' 7 oe oe Se eis “a hunters who know their Tschaikowsky nudge each other 
the soloist in the concerto, and her brilliant playing amply : . ; 
“te wath Seaton ind her b ant playing amply and prick up their ears. Svendsen and Grieg were also 


yesent in spirit when Sibelius wrote his E minor sym- 





phony, but not to the extent that he did any thematic copy 
rg or actual imitation. This Finninsh composer has some 


ing of his own to say, and unless expert prognosticatior 
tj 


tls, he will express it in later works with a musical dic 
tion and style borrowed from no source except that mys 
erious one whence all real tone poets draw their inspira 
tion. The slow movement of the Sibelius symphony lacke« 


nelodic distinctness, and the finale was too diffuse in form 


[he opening section and the scherzo seemed to make ‘ 
est impression 

The Saturday afternoon concert (February 23) of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, presented this program 
Strauss’ “Symphoria Domestica,” Brahms’ B flat piano 
concerto, and the same composer's “Academic Festival 
Overture.’ 

In spite of Dr. Muck’s expressed dislike of Strauss’ 
“later works,” the Boston conductor gave a creditable per 


formance of the “Domestica,” which he accomplished mors 


or less by allowing the score to speak for itself. It h 





a lusty voice, and its discourse was eloquent. There is no 


> go mto detailed description of the 


need, at this day, t 
Domestica,” as it was analyzed succinctly in Toe Mt 





sicaAL Courter at the time Strauss conducted the premiéré 
n New York The symphony gains on repeated hearing 
und seems more full of life, and color, and melody, and 
beauty, than ever rhe love music in it is among the 
nost appe aling musical measures ever written by man 


With the audience the “Domestica” symphony made a tre 
endous hit, the warmth of which was a palpable surprise 
to Dr. Muck. How faded and drab the Brahms overture 


ounded in comparison to the radiant hued and scintillan 





rauss score 


Orca SAMAROFY 


] ' ‘ . +} 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the solo pianis 


* meerto, and it has not before been heard 
justified the warm praises which Musicat Courter corre- ‘ — ; 2 


plendid advantage except on the memorable n 
spondents have been showering upon her during her extet 8 I : ; 
> vhen Joseffy remtroduced himself to this public after | 
sive tour this winter. Blessed with rare repose and a : , ; 
famous sumption of the role of hermit erything 
technic more than competent to engage with the mechan ne “ I ‘ : & 
, Gabnrilowitsch’s musical make ip indicate the ide 
ical obstacles of the Tschaikowsky fantaisie-concerto, Mad Bra 2 , I ; 
: trahms player, for he 1 pianist en m every fiber t 
ame Samaroff also possesses temperament in abundance, a . 
; ‘ the least desire for meretricious technical display and the 
degree of musicianship rare in women—there will be pri . mcd . 
empty wnors of nnadornesr virtuosity Cabriiowitsch 
testing at that'—and a sense of rhythm which drew ex M : _ . 
. refined musicianship, his continent range of dynamics, hi 
pressions of pleased surprise from such a reticent and non " 4 m1 
" well m ulated tone an Ws encompassing technic made 
committal personage as the great Dr. Muck himself. But I B 
his playing of the Brahms concerto a musical joy and on 


there are other virtues to chronicle in Madame Samaroff's 


musical stock in trade. Her tone is of a satisfying full that will remain long in the memory of the large audience 

ness and gives forth many glowing tints. Her use of the if their prolonged applause may be accepted i corrobor rs 

pedal is a delight And last, but not least, her delivery is ''™ evidence In the chiaroscuro tints and t oy! ulused 

straightforward, sincere and free from even the faintest twilight wi. Br hms’ music, the Mason & Ham eine 

trace of affectation or mawkish sentimentality. The fore- “’ ch Gabrilowit cl used sto a the is valiantly sete 

going is a large list of excellence, and it is clear that Mad ” climacteric, clangorous Tschaikowsky concerto player 
here bv the Russian pi t <om vee} g 


ame Samaroff’s performance must have given unstinted 
delight to all her critical hearers. She accepted modestly 


; : 
the signal honors that fell to her lot in the way of ap Dr. Lawson's Engagements Ifany. 


plause, and by her undemonstrative bearing on the stag Dr. Franklin D. Lawson, the tenor, is having a ver 
emphasized the truly artistic spirit and whole souled ear successful season. Some of his past and future engage 
nestness previously displayed in her music ments are: November 11, Majestic Hotel concert; Novet 
Under Dr. Muck, the orchestra gave a virtuoso perform er 27, concert, Malden, Mass.; December 2, “Seedtim« 
ance of the clever Dukas scherzo and an admirably clear and Harvest,” New York; December 5, Acolian Hall cor 
ud sympathetic reading of the Sibelius symphony The cert; December 9, “The Coming of the King”; December 
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16, “The Temptation,” Hastings, New York; December 
23, “The Holy City,” New York; December 23, Majesti 
Hotel concert; December 25, private recital, Port Chester 

December 30, “The Messiah,” New York; January 27 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven’s reception, New York; Feb 
ruary 3, Majestic Hotel concert; February 14, “The 
Deluge,” New York; February 14, evening, Orange, N. ] 

February 21, Washington, D. C., reception; March 16 
“The Iberian,” New York: March 22, “St. Matthew Pas 
sion,” Milwauk« March 26, “Requiem” (Verdi), Yonkers 

March 29, “The Crucitixios New York; April 2, Malden 
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Metropolitan Opera Reportory. 
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Ir was brought out in the Thaw trial that Harry studied the 

piano for eight years. Perhaps that accounts for everything. 
——-- «— —— 

Tue Metropolitan has been trying to secure Dr. Muck as a 
director of German opera for next season, subsequent to the ex- 
piration of his contract with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which is for only one year. Dr. Muck was asked to name his 
own terms, but up to the present he has refused steadily to con- 
sider the Metropolitan offer, and it is not likely that he will accept 
in the future. Dr. Muck is under contract to the Berlin Royal 
Opera, and he has expressed his intention to resume his duties 
there next fall. 





“PARSIFAL” was given on Washington’s Birthday without 
any rhyme or reason that we can see. Washington chopped down 
his father’s cherry tree, but no one has had the courage to chop 
down “Parsifal,” in which the only things worth while are the 
Good Friday music and the snatch of. waltz movement at the be- 
gitining of the second act. The year 1914 will vindicate the judg- 
ment of THe Musicac Courter on this point. The European 
copyright on “Parsifal” expires in 1913, and of course the work 
will be given everywhere during that year. But let us wait and 
see how extensive the demand for it will be in 1914, and how large 
the number of performances. 


Za 
-~@———- 





Says the London Daily Telegraph of February 9 most wit- 
tily: “Mr. Puccini has been ‘taken down’ a bit by Toe New 
York Musicat Courier for expressing sundry opinions concern- 
ing America and that country’s musical tastes. Not that those 
opinions were uncomplimentary. But in the writer’s opinion 
they were too hurriedly formed—ere, in fact, ‘the great Giacomo’ 
had ‘heard the clang of the Broadway car, eaten a clam chowder, 
or been told to “step lively” by a subway guard.’ ‘La Boheme’ S 
composer proclaimed Strauss’ ‘Salome’ the greatest of modern 
operas, and went on to say that he would like to write an opera 
based on ‘a good Western American libretto.’ Maybe, given the 
libretto, ‘clam chowders’ will inspire him.” 


As Tue Musicat Courter announced months ago and pre- 
dicted in the face of the Ricordi litigation, Oscar Hammerstein 
will produce Puccini's “Boheme” at the Manhattan Opera House 
on Friday, March 1, with these artists in the chief roles: Melba 
as Mimi, Trentini as Musetta, Bonci as Rudolfo, Sammarco as 
Marcello, and Arimondi, Gilibert, Gianoli-Galetti, and Tecchi in 
the minor roles. Tanara will conduct. The Metropolitan Opera 
has claimed persistently that it was not interested in the Ricordi 
suit against Hammerstein. It is therefore a mere coincidence, of 
course, that “Boheme” will be given at the Metropolitan on the 
evening before the Manhattan premiére. The Metropolitan per- 
formance is being advertised in the street cars. That is a new 
departure in local grand opera, but a worthy one, for it shows a 
strenuous desire to do business. 


AccIDENTS on sea and land during the past week included 
singers and musicians among the victims. So far no complete 
list of the German singers aboard the steamer Berlin, wrecked 
near the coast of Holland, has been published. At first it was 
feared that Ernst van Dyck, Theodor Bertram and Rosa Olitzka 
had taken passage on the illfated vessel, but later reports proved 
the rumors untrue. It was Madame Bertram who lost her life, 
together with nearly a score of minor singers, all members of the 
German opera company that had just closed an engagement at 
Covent Garden, London. The fact that six of the sixteen sur- 
vivors of the Berlin are women speaks well for the heroism and 
chivalry of the men. Usually, in such terrible disasters, most 
men take care of No. 1, leaving women and children to save them- 
selves or perish. After reading about the daring rescues of the 
Dutch life saving’ crews and the gallant example set by Prince 
Henry, the consort of Queen Wilhelmina, one feels like urging 
the trustees of the Carnegie Hero Fund to get busy. Emil Paur, 
the conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra, was one of the sixty- 
eight passengers more or less injured on the Pennsylvania flyer 
that rolled down an embankment near Altoona, Pa. Mr. Paur 
is doing well considering the awful shock. He was one of a few 
who escaped without bruises. It was a bad accident, but it would 
have been a hundred times worse if it had occurred on one of the 
flim-tlam railroads that are still permitted to carry: human beings 
in kindling wood cars. In this wreck only one person was killed, 
and, as far as is known, all of the injured are on the road to 
recovery. 
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SOME CURRENT PARIS AFFAIRS. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





Paris, February, 12, 1907 

To avoid misconception of certain conditions here, permit 
me to repeat that the management of the Paris Grand Opera 
passes over to the control of Messrs. Broussan and Messager on 
January 1, 1908, at which time the contract with M. Gailhard 
and his financial company ceases. Mr, Gailhard may retire sooner 
if he sees fit, and if he does the new management may bring Rich 
ter and a “Nibelungen” cycle into the Opera House. M. Brous 
san, when manager at Lyons, introduced the four “Nibelungen” 
operas, not in cycle but as best he cotld, and up to date “Rhein- 
gold” has not been given in Paris; of course, there was no reason 
to give it here out of its place at the head of the cycle, and yet 
Broussan gave it at Lyons. Just as Rouen, years ago, produced 
“Lohengrin” before Paris did it. 

Now, then, M. Carré remains at the Opera Comique; and 
in all these affairs the financial question is the leading one. These 
financial stock companies, organized to conduct subsidized opera 
houses, are not declaring dividends. The fact is that opera here, 
like in nearly every case, is not supported by the public, and the 
deficits prevent dividends, and unless men who themselves, or 
through their families, seek social distinction subscribe, and are 
willing to pay through a non-dividend paying investment so and 
so much for the social distinction—unless such men can be found 
or some theatrical speculators are brought in, these financial cor- 
porations generally start in with Bills Payable that handicap them 
throughout their existence. 

It must be understood that after the opera houses here pay 
their large list of employees, their interest account, their salaries 
to the heads, their taxes, their electricity, their poor tax (so much 
to the Poor Fund on each performance) and their royalty to the 
composers’ society and to the publishers—after all that, very little 
is left to meet the deficit, for there is no profit. “Faust” and 
“Carmen” to Choudens and Sigurd, “Ariane,” all Reyer’s, Mas- 
senet’s and Charpentier’s to Hengel, and Saint-Saéns to Durand 
—after paying these royalties there is no profit, because there is 
no profit paying attendance. The Grand Opera House seats 
2,600; the Opera Comique many less. At the full prices and all 
seats occupied by paying auditors it might pay, but this would 
have to be the case the year round; but it is rarely the case that 
the opera houses are filled with paying auditors. There is an 
immense deadhead clientéle, beginning with the Senators, Depu 
ties, Government officials, City and State officials, Army and 
Navy, Foreign Diplomats and their households, and ending with 
journalists from all over the globe and the usual free list of mu- 
sical and literary hangers-on. I learn that a recent count of 
816 occupied seats downstairs at an opera performance disclosed 
341 paid occupants, leaving 475 deadheads, and not only 475 
deadheads, but that number in 816. The management, in most 
instances, dare not refuse the applications, and, in fact, have the 
chief names on their regular list. Hence it need not surprise 
you when I tell you that “Ariane,” with nearly thirty perform- 
ances, has not paid a copper yet. It had to be continued because 
of the large outlay for scenery, all of which had to be entirely 
new, as nothing in stock could be utilized. It is doubtful if the 
opera will ever leave France, for if it cannot pay here how is it to 
be made a successful operatic investment anyway ? 

With the tremendous importance of “Salome,” now to be 
produced at Frankfort, Vienna, Genoa, Lucerne, Laybach, Posen 
and dozens of places, a mere automatico-musical opera with the 
platitudes of Massenet and a half dozen other composers added 
cannot be expected to make a success, especially in Paris, where 
novelty and sensation are in the air. Certainly then they must 
be in the airs. “Salome” is not debated here any longer, for 
Strauss refused to recede from his demands. Probably he insisted 
on breaking into some traditional theory here, and the moment 
one insists upon that he is “up against it.” There are some man- 
agers of non-subsidy houses, private enterprises, corresponding 
at present with Strauss, but the prospects for “Salome” here are 
dim, due to artificial conditions similar to a prohibitory tariff 





rhere is no possibility of surmounting such obstacles unless the 
public insists upon clearing away the impediment. Strauss has 
now survived any Paris production; it is for Paris now either to 
meet Strauss or to remain dead to the greatest musical produc- 
tion of the period. However, people seem to be indifferent any- 
way, and there seems to be no initiative when certain blockades 
take place. Inertia becomes active, and then the fatality is com 
plete. There is no feeling against Strauss because he is a Ger- 
man; on the contrary, the music of all nations is accepted here, 
as I already have demonstrated. I send with this a cartoon 
(see next page) from a little, lively Boulevard weekly, the 
Pele Mele, which illustrates how they feel about this here. 
Yet their own composers are helped on all occasions, instead 
of being MacDowelled, as are ours 


Nothing for the Librettists. 


A telegram from Berlin received here on Friday states that 


judgment was rendered in a case of great interest to composers 


g 
and librettists. Thirty years having elapsed since the death of 


Bizet, the composer of “Carmen,” the opera managers decided 
that they would pay no more authors’ rights on that work. M 
Choudens, of Paris, the publisher of the work, brought an action, 
claiming rights on behalf of the authors, and pointing out that 
M. Ludovie Halévy is still living and entitled to royalties. The 
court nevertheless decided against the publisher, who has appealed 

It has become a decided fashion since the days of Richard 
| for the composer to make his own libretto—that is, not so much 
a libretto in the usual sense as a text strictly a part of the whole 
structure in place of the adaptation of a libretto to an opera. The 
system of collaborating is no longer in vogue The composer is 
not to be a musician alone, but a man of such literary attainments 
that he can weld or blend into one work both the poem or the 
drama and the part the music is to play in the creation. The 
Italians have not yet fully attained to this ideal, although Boito 
and others are not behind their times in the practical recognition 
of this mode of composition. This will bring about the gradual 
elimination of the librettist and make opera a homogeneous artistic 
conception, which must add greatly to its value and also give fur 
ther distinction of the composer identified with the opus It is 
not strange that the names of librettists of even famous arias ar: 
hardly known, certainly not by the laity, which may still remem 
ber Da Ponte, Beaumarchais, Scribe, Halévy, who figured in the 
above case, and a few others, but who cannot mention the names 
of the librettists of Gluck, Verdi's earlier works, Donizetti's, Bel- 
lini's, Marschner’s or many other operas The librettists were 
the tails to the kites, but the modern kite needs no tail 


The Paris Papers. 


[he announcements of public performances here appear in 
the shape of colored, small posters pasted on the Morris columns 


on the Boulevards and main avenues, an illustration of which is 


seen in the Pele Mele cartoon. Operas, concerts o1 recitals are 
not advertised in the daily papers, as is the case in England and 
in other countries of Europe. As there are no advertisements 
published in the daily papers, these daily papers pay no atten 

tion to the performances unless a new work is announced, and 
then it is generally described in generalities. But the Paris press 
has reached a cynical grandeur on this subject that surpasses 
any other in its complete disregard of the custom prevailing els 

where. Receiving no financial patronage, it nevertheless secures 
a revenue from the performances by admitting into its columns, 
at so many francs a line, criticisms of the performers and ihe 
performances written either by the managers of the conceris or 
recitals or by the indwidual artist who plays or sings, and there 
fore, when a virtuoso or singer proposes to give a concert or re- 
cital in Paris, he or she, in making out the estimate of the costs, 
adds thereto the charges made by those papers selected for the 
purpose of publishing the criticism written by her or him 
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Hence, in reading Paris daily paper criticism of 
an artist, we can generally ascertain what estimate 
the artist puts upon her or his own ability; and this 
far surpasses New York methods for, in many in- 
stances in our own dear city of New York, the critic 
is a paid employee of the artist he criticises, that 
employment being either indirect as a program ar- 
range? or as a press agent or as a partner in certain 


benefits flowing from the performance. The Paris 


ctem has the advantage of being clean and un- 
prej ‘diced, giving every artist an equal chance, 
s the New York system is underhand, hypo- 


al and prejudicial, because the New York 
ritic condemns many artists from the fact that they 
have employed other critics or are competitors of 
their own employers, There is no reason why Paris 
papers should employ musical critics and pay them 
to write criticisms and also utilize the valuable space 
in their columns to print the criticisms when the 


artists do but in New 


not advertise in those papers ; 
York the daily paper owners pay the critics because 
the artists have their advertisements of perform 
ances published, and the daily papers are supposed 


to ¢ mploy critics who criticise on merit. In a nutm- 


ber of cases this is actually so. But in other cases 
the critics are a part of the business apparatus of 
the artists as employee s of the same and therefore 
no fair criticism can be expected from them as they 
must “boost” their employers and “down” the com 


petitors It is not the happy lot 


of the employers. 


of every man to be able to work on the same thing 
vith two sets of employers paying him just as some 
of the New York critics enjoy who receive their pay 
from the newspapers as writers and also from the 
rhe artists pay better salar 


artists as “boomers.” 


ies than the new spapers and therefore the artists get 


the prestige of the newspapers no matter how one 
may view this. The newspaper owners are not able 
to put a stop to this hecause they are anxious not 
to raise the small salaries the critics receive. Hence 
they metaphorically .close their eyes and lose caste 


with the whole world of music. The artists visit- 


ing New York have no closer pers mal friends than 
the just given 


reason, as 


that 1s 
the 


and 


Hale, of Herald, together with 


Boston 


has periodically denounced these rela 


tions and the result is that his criticisms are today 
ost in our land in daily journalism, 
Harmony and Hair. 


lipping is taken from the London Daily 


Mail of Vebruary 10, and is a most peculiarly 


pathetic pathological paragraph: 


VALUE OF A LOST TONI 





| { or AN Act TlAtR 


LONDON 


IDENT TO A SINGERS 
Saturday, February 9 


\t Manche r Assize a remarkable case 
Linah C 


sued her employer, 


today 


rl, named art 


in which a eg 
\shton-under-Lyme, 


ufacturer, for damages in respect to 
work 
and 
Ashton as a 


» reach the top C easily. 


artwright was at her hair 


hafting she was 


known in 
the accident her voice was so impaired 
B flat. In 


at concerts, In 


consequence 
sing 


that now when she 


she felt something jump 
head 


sdjourned 


teachers now have a direct cue, however, 


Vocal 


for placing certain notes in a relative position. For 


instance, if they want a pupil to drop a tone one 


half, all that is is to pull her hair out 


necessary 


forcibly. If they want the tone raised they 


succeed by applying a hair restorative or hair 


toni Probably a male student would have his 


beard violently torn out to make the tones half a 


tone flat or the eritic could tell by looking at the 
nger's hair why she sang off or on The item 
pens up a new vista in the line of tone placement 
The case 18 adjourned 


Opera and Items. 

Opera circles generally are not a little expectant 
as to the result of the New York visit of Mr. Hig- 
gins, of Covent Garden, subsequent to an invitation 
from Mr. J. Pierrepont Morgan, supposed to be 
representing miost of the Metropolitan Opera House 
box holders. It is, ef course, known that an en- 
largement of the old plan of Maurice Grau for a 
combination of the management of Covent Garden 
and the Metropolitan would result in a largely re- 
duced expenditure for both houses through the pos- 
sibility of offering nearly, if not altogether, an an- 
nual engagement to the artists and a virtual contro! 
of the opera situation, particularly as there is not 
much managerial capital on the continent to oppose 
such a powerful combine, especially with a man of 
Mr. Higgins’ powerful alliances and personal force. 

The effect upon continental opera houses, outside 
especially of Italy, would be little less than disas- 
trous so far as the “stars” are concerned, including 
even the French stars. As it stands today the man- 
ager of opera sees no bright vista here or in any 
of the opera houses. And in case of the retirement 
of the Conried Opera Company from the New York 

















Le Jeune Auteur, — Et on dit quen France on a de 
la peine & faire passer les piéces ¢trangéres, 


management Mr. Higgins associated, as he would 
be, with the magnates of Wall Street, would, 


through his twofold control, virtually occupy the 
dictatorship. 

The new managers of the Grand Opera. here, 
Messrs. Broussan and Messager, secured the finan- 
cial backing, as I learn, of Clement, the bicycle and 
automobile manufacturer and Gailhard, whose term 
does not expire until December 31, is about making 
an alliance which might keep him in the field too. 
Thus far the European managers have been much 
annoyed by the high salaries paid in New York and 
there is no prospect of an abatement of this, which 
makes attractions scarce and therefore cuts down 
in some of the opera houses of the bigger cities, the 
numerical attendance. As it stands now there is not 
much of a paying public in the higher priced places. 
hence no money is ever made by the managers of 
opera in Europe; none at all. 

When you read, for instance, of the fashionable 
and enthusiastic attendance at Monte Carlo you 


must also know that the seating capacity there is 
700, less I believe than the large concert hall at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The result with chorus, orches- 
tra, conductor, principals, scenery and machinery is 
in profit nearer nil than nothing. The production 
of “Salomé” here would have proved financially suc- 
cessful but after Gailhard had failed of re-appoint- 
ment he showed no further energy in straightening 
out the entanglement between Strauss and the So- 
ciety of Authors. Hence the old repertory continues 
to indifferent houses and the “Prophet,” “Faust,” 
” “Samson” and the forty year 
old stagers continue. Before Broussan and Mes- 
sager can begin their season next year a complete 
renovation of the stage and the auditorium must be 
undertaken and that means a “cloture” of months. 

Mr. Higgins, if he becomes the controlling spirit 
of opera in London and New York will exercise a 
decided influence on opera all over the country. By 
the way, the Conried company is a corporation 
under New York laws, but it files no annual reports 
of its conditions. Hence no official knowledge of 
its financés can be obtained except through the 
courtesies of its officers in charge of that division 
of its affairs. 

l‘ritz Kreisler plays here next week. 
large personal following in Paris. 

Godowsky plays in London on March 2. This 
marvellous artist is always awaited in that city with 
a genuine feeling of expectancy for his performance 
which is sure to create a furore. BLUMENBERG. 


“Sigurd,” “Ariane, 


He has a 


—_— 
No, Ysobel, we said distinctly “magnates of 
music” and not “maggots of music.” 


Matuitpa MALLINGER and Rosa Sucher, eminent 
Wagner singers, were sixty years old last week. 





A Locat Sunday paper tells of a music room in 
the home of a New York millionaire where a single 
piece of Beauvais tapestry cost $60,000. The ques- 
tion is, what do the musicians get—particularly 
those who sing and play there for nothing? 


a 


Mr. GuUNSBOURG, the director of the Monte Carlo 
pera House, says the London Pall Mall Gazette, 
has recently discovered in Paris a hitherto entirely 
unknown work of Offenbach, which is remarkable 
for the fact of differing structurally from this mas- 
ter’s other musical writings, in that the first act 
(there are three) is purely “grand opera,” while 
the rest is undisguised “comic opera,” and after 
that inimitable style of which the sprightly Vien- 
nese alone appears: to have possessed the secret. 
The name of the work is “Les Bergers,” and Guns- 
hourg thinks of producing its first act as a complete 
little work, rechristening it “Myrane et Daphne.” 
it may interest music lovers to know that this com- 
ing novelty, which is due during the current Monte 
Carlo season, is in its musical character very much 
after the style of “Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” 


— 


2 





Mrsicat. anniversaries for the first week in 
March: March 1, Ebenezer Prout, born at Oundin, 
Northamptonshire, England, in 1835; Tobias Has- 


linger, born at Zell, in 1787; 2, Pierre Jean Garat 


died in Paris. in 1823; Bedrich Smetana, born at 
Leitmischi, in 1824; William C. Carl, born at 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1865; George Alexander Mac- 
farren, born at Jondon, in 1813; 3, Hugo Heer- 
mann, born at Heilbronn, in 1844; Adolphe Nour- 
rit, born in Paris, in 1802; 4, Carl Oberthur, born . 
in Munich, in 1819; 5, Arthur Foote, born in Salem, 
Mass., in 1853: Alfred Jaell, born in Trieste, in 
1832; 6, Bernhard Klein, born at Cologne-on-the- 
Rhine in 1793; 7, Gottfried Wilhem. Fink, born at 
Sulza_ in 1783; Gustab Graben-Hoffmann, born at 
Bnin, near Posen; 8, Ruggiero Leoncavallo, born at 
Naples, in 1858; Jean Delphin Alard, born at Bay- 
onne, France, in 1815. 
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In spite of such important contributions to musi- 
cal fiction as “The First Violin,” “Audrey,” “The 
Autobiography of a Violinist” and.‘“Miss Trau- 
the great Musical Novel—like its affinity 
in literary art, the great American Novel—remains 


merei,” 
still unwritten. Even such obviously professional 
stories as “Asbein” and “Der Krafftmeyer” treated 
only certain sections of music life and failed to re- 
flect the epical grandeur of the whole subject 
George Moore tried his hand at the problem and 
turned out “Evelyn Innes,” which was a study in 
feminine temperament and used music only as a 
background. Moore, like most of the novelists who 
attempt to translate the tonal art into words, lost 
himself in a farrago of “fine writing.” 
vious work, Moore had written of Wagner, and 


In a pre- 


while I do not remember his exact verbiage, it was 
to the effect that some of the “Nibelungen” music 
reminded him of a back court in a Persian palace, 
where over-ripe pomegranates fell into lukewarm 
pools, thin spirals of incense smoke curled fantas 
tically from strangely carved brass bowls, and over 
all presided a reclining lady, who had incarnadined 
finger nails and was fanned by fat slaves. 

Is it possible to write the great Musical Novel? 
And if so, why has George Bernard Shaw not yet 


written it? 
eS & 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler told me some weeks 
ago that the two musical books which in her estima- 
tion show the most thorough knowledge of the parti- 
cular phases which they seek to elucidate, are 
Rupert Hughes’ “Zal’” and Bert Leston Taylor's 
“The Charlatans.” 


to hear Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler say that it showed 


I had read “Zal” and was glad 


an amazing knowledge of the soul and susceptibili 
ties of a public piano virtuoso, for such had been 
my own judgment from the layman's point of view. 
The Tayler book I did not know, but Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, whose literary repertory is almost as 
large as her musical, declared it to be a keen and 
searching delightful satirical, of the 
commercial conservatories which have sprung up 


analysis, 


everywhere like deadly mushrooms and poison those 
who feed on their musical pabulum. I got “The 
Charlatans,” read it, and found the book to be all 
that Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler had claimed. I re- 
membered the author as a chap in Chicago, who 
used to write a humorous column called “A Line- 
o’-type or Two” in the Tribune of that city, and 
occasionally included a parody on the musical lec- 
tures which learned persons used to deliver to 
Thomas Orchestra subscribers at so much per learn. 
ft 

“The Charlatans” is primarily a book with a pur- 
pose, but it is not didactic enough to kill the in- 
terest in the very charming love story—told with a 
fine poetic touch—which winds itself through the 
chapters devoted to the exposure and satirization 
of the charlatan director and teachers of the Colos- 
sus Conservatory of Music, “the largest in this or 
any other land” and one that might have adopted 
as its motto: “Graduated while you wait.” In se- 
lecting their teachers, the directors of the Colossus 
“had spared neither effort nor money in skimming 
from the musical milkpails of the world the cream 
of the profession.” Hope Winston, the heroine of 
the story, sits by the edge of a river which Mr. Tay- 


lor’s description makes very delightful, and dreams 
of the far away. She has a soul which she desires 
to express through the medium of the piano. At 
the river's edge she has been reading the “annua! 
catalogue” of the Colossus Conservatory, and poring 
over the pictures of the men and women who taught 
the inarticulate soul to express itself. Her actual 
musical knowledge was limited, although she dis- 
played what in her native village of Swiftwater was 
akin to genius, by mastering in a year such gems 
of melody and mechanism as “Autumn Leaves,” 
“Forest Reveries,” “Whisperings” of this, “Rust 
lings” of that, “Silvery Waves,” “Monastery Bells” 
and “Clayton’s Grand March.” The titles are Mr 
Taylor’s. One day a sophisticated Brahmsite from 
the big city went to Swiftwater, played the master’s 
second rhapsody for Hope, who almost fainted (and 
small blame to her simple soul!) and sent the am 
bitious girl a volume of Czerny studies, Bach’s 
“Inventions,” and a volume of Beethoven's earlier 
sonatas. The gift opened Hope’s eyes to the mean 
ing of real music, and when Professor Demeritt 
“in all the panoply of diploma and teacher's certi 
ficate’’ opened a studio nearby, the girl took some 
Old farmer Win 
ston finally decides to send his daughter to the Col 


lessons from “the village Liszt.” 


ossus Conservatory, although personally he does not 
believe in “this soul business” or in learning over 
much, and recalls his brother, “who could play six 
tunes and no more,” and good father Winston de 
clares that he “would rather hear Ed. play them six 


tunes than hear l’aderooski.”’ 








Is there anv one of 





’ 


us who has not met a “Pop” Winston during the 


course of our musical wanderings Hope starts for 


the great city, arrives there, and is bewildered at 


the furious noise of the monstrous place expressing 


its soul. At her reconnoitering visit to the Colossus 
she is almost knocked down by a young man who 
is running madiy up and down stairs, singing a 
scale the while, one tone to each stair. It is a 
new “method,” he explains, to strengthen the lung 
“methods” taught at 


capacity. Some of the other 


the Colossus consist of “acquiring volume of tone’ 


on the piano by attending a class which “at a signal 


high and fingers arched, 


rose on their toes, hands 
and at another signal pitched forward upon a bench 
which ran along one wall of the room.” At he: 
first attempt Hope “came down so heavily that she 
thought all her fingers were broken.”” Her teacher 
told her to “relax” and to “imagine herself a wave. 


breaking on the beach.” The method was called the 


“pianvil.”” The vocal students were provided with 
Japanese parasols which they opened slowly at a sig 
nal, increasing the tone as the parasol spread. That 


\ sta 


cato on the piano was taught by “an electrically 


was certain to produce a perfect crescendo 


heated metallic kevboard ; so hot were the kevs that 
if the fingers touched them an infinitesimal part of a 
second, a staccato of rare crispness was the result.” 
lor the touch 


“acquisition of the ‘velvet plush 


faced keyboards were employed.” 


“Screech, scrape, or scrambl inquired the 

’ ' f TT ter | ping } ve} 

young man of Opn arte wiMpng mto Her: Ame 
(Contimued on page 7.) 
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A SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL EVENT 


AT ARTHUR M. ABELL’S HOME—BERLIN. 





Notwithstanding the fact that Berlin is today foremost as a 
city of musical activity wherein are centered many of the leading 
musicians of the day, composers, conductors, soloists of all varie- 
ties, conservatories galore and teachers, writers on music and pub- 
lishers and more musical performances of actually weighty char- 
acter than can be heard anywhere else, and where, as a natural 
consequence, many social musical gatherings take place—not- 
withstanding all this, there is probably no instance on record 
when so many musicians of universally recognized standing ever 
gathered under one roof for a private social function and were 
grouped for the photographer’s focus as the one shown in the 
picture accompanying this reference. (See opposite page.) The 
artists of high ascent do not usually associate much together, and 
the reason can be traced to the fact that each one of prominence 
is usually surrounded by a circle of his own friends and admirers, 
and such a circle rarely includes more than a few of the col- 
leagues of similar standing or authority. 

During his twelve years’ residence in Berlin, Arthur M. 
Abell, the representative in that city of Tae Musicat Courter, 
has succeeded in winning the personal regard, esteem and friend- 
ship of perhaps all the foremost musical authorities and artists 
of that vast community and has attended innumerable musical 
gatherings in social circles, and he has always been struck 
by the fact (freely commented upon by him) that whereas the 
lions and the lambs often lie down together peaceably, a great 
number of the lions themselves are never seen together. 

Mr. Abell happened, therefore, upon the idea of giving what 
is called a soirée, to be made up almost exclusively of celebrities 
in the world of art and their wives, and the result of the gather- 
ing is seen in the group presented herewith. For Mr. Abell this 
was not a difficult task, because of his recognized social influence 
in Berlin and his extended acquaintance with artists. To have 
the whole assembly photographed at his home was a unique inno- 
vation in Berlin, for the picture will not only be of deep interest 
to the contemporaneous musical world, but will also be found 
worthy of preservation. The present social conditions are not in 
conformity with the practices of a half or three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, when first the musical artist became a prominent figure 
In society, 

If only we remember the nature of the gatherings at the 
salons of Chopin and of Liszt in Paris! In the drawing of Krie- 
huber and the painting by Dannhauser we have interesting souve- 
nirs of these soirées and matinees, or in the forms of reunions or 
receptions, in which were grouped men and women whose very 
names constitute a select reflex of the period made historical by 
them 

These names of Liszt, Chopin, Berlioz, Ernst, Victor Hugo, 
Kriehuber, Paganini, Rossini, Alexander Dumas, Kalkbrenner, 
Pixis, Doehler, De Wolff, Musset, Cherubini, etc., and the mar- 
velous Georges Sand, the Countess d’Agoult and other women 
of power tn art, music, literature and society! At the Altenburg 
in Weimar there were many remarkable social assemblages of 
artists, but, unfortunately, no pictures of these exist, and what a 
pity, for how interesting it would be for us to be able to see a 
sketch of a group headed by Liszt and presenting also the youth- 
ful Rubinstein, the radiant Von Bulow, the young Joachim, Cor- 
nelius, Raff, Laub, Tausig, Wieniawski, Brahms and Richard 
Wagner, all of whom, and innumerable others, were frequent 
guests of Liszt during his residence in Weimar from 1847 until 
1861! 

Many interesting social events marked the history of the 
Villa Wahnfried and continue even to this day, and of the period 
comprising Wagner's life there some representations are extant, 
the best known being the one entitled “An evening at Villa Wahn- 





fried in 1876.” There are also a number of imaginary and alle- 
gorical pictures, engravings, etc., showing the artist’s conception 
of social gatherings at the houses of Beethoven or the rooms or 
studios of Mozart, Haydn, Verdi, Rossini and other musical pow- 
ers. The picture herewith given represents, however, the func- 
tion embracing the largest number of celebrated musical people 
in one group. It will go into history as a most formidable col- 
lection of artists musical for one social purpose at the invitation 
of one host in his own home. 

Mr. Abell gives many smaller musical affairs during the 
year; but it is his purpose henceforth to get together once during 
the year (like this last soirée of December 28, 1906) practically 
all of the great musical artists of the German capital for an even- 
ing of good cheer and fellowship and also to enable the guests to 
form closer association, for no one can question that it is an 
admirable thing to get famous musicians together and offer them 
the rare opportunity to exchange opinions at the social board, 
where necessarily a more intimate expression of views is apt to 
declare itself. 

It is well nigh impossible to get all the celebrities together 
simultaneously, because virtuosi are like birds of passage, nearly 
always on the wing, and several artists who had accepted Mr. 
Abell’s invitation were prevented from attending the dinner on 
account of professional engagements. Among these were Willy 
Burmester, Sergei Kussewitzky and Carl Halir. Two of those, 
famous also, who were present and are not included in the photo- 
graph are Ferruccio Busoni and Friedrich von Chennis, the re- 
nowned landscape painter, who was an intimate friend of both 
Liszt and Wagner. Busoni and von Chennis, with their wives, 
had departed before the picture was taken, which was not before 
midnight. 

The significance of the picture, therefore, lies in its char- 
acter, representing the versatility of the higher musical life of 
Berlin on a level that cannot be surpassed; but the fact that all 
these artists gathered at Mr. Abell’s fireside and combined in a 
social spirit to meet their host at the studio, I may call it, of 
Tue Musica Courter illustrates the esteem in which Mr. Abell 
and his family are held by social and artistic Berlin and the stand- 
ing of this paper in the world of music. 

I have assumed the privilege of giving this review of the 
character of the photograph and its unquestionable value as a 
part of the present musical history; but it seems particularly 
apropos to say here, in a few words, that Mr. Arthur M. Abell 
has proved himself a representative of sterling worth and special 
merit. He is one of the class of men who have the power of 
perspective added to the capacity of initiative—in other words, 
thinkers and men who act at the same time. Placed in Berlin to 
take charge there of the destinies of this paper, he assumed his 
duties at an unpropitious time, and in the face of events which, 
to say the least, were calculated to discourage some men, most 
men. THe MustcaL Courter did not at that time prevail in 
Berlin, as it naturally should have, for reasons not necessary 
to explain now. Since then Mr. Abell’s ability, his personal 
force, his activity and energy, as well as his true musical and 
artistic instincts, have succeeded in placing the paper on its 
merits in Berlin. It is with pleasure that I subscribe to this 
estimate of a man who by means of his associations, seen in 
the photograph, can point to the value in which he is held as 
a man and an artist; and not only will all those in the group, 
but many others in musical life, join me in wishing him con- 
tinued personal and professional success. 


BLU MENBERG. 


> a ‘ ~ 
Parts, February 10, 1907. 
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lwo new violin compositions have just appeared lection of sheet music became a formidable cata- that the spirit of energy infused into every one who 
with the following title: “Zwei Intermezzi, fur logue. To illustrate how extensive it must be has been at work in America refuses to be calmed 
\ioline mit Piano Begleitung, Op. 88, von Bruno there is reproduced on another page a sheet of his in Europe, and that, notwithstanding his retire- 
(scar Klein. Verlag von Charles F. Tretbar, ‘“Verlag’’ or publications—the publisher’s title and ment, Mr. Tretbar does not tire, but continues to 
lwaden-aden.”” Mr. Tretbar during his long resi- address being Herr Charles F. Tretbar, Baden- feed his alert and active mind with an interesting 
dence in America—Dubuque, Baltimore, Toronto, Laden, Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany. His old occupation. Work is the greatest tonic for the 
uffalo and New York-—-where for years he was and young friends will rejoice to learn that he is mind next to sleep, and work means that the one 
one of the pillars of the Steinway Temple of Mu- taking life easy—not in the Texan sense, but as a who does it enjoys healthy rest. B. 
loved to dabble in music, and finally his col- philosopher and a music enthusiast as of old—and 
” ini > 7 wei avier- Mark 
— Zweihandig. Poldini, Edouard. Op. 21. Zwei Klavier- Mark : é 
Klavier — Zwe 8 iat stiicke, Sternberg, Constantin. Op. 76. Canzonetta 
Bach, Joh. Seb. 2 Menuette bearbeitet von Ma. t. NE bc tans cic eatepaees “8 WRN cine su 5ic'cxepheeess sees I 20 
José Vianna Da Motte........... 1 20 No. 2. Burlesca ... erry enn ye —Op. 77. ye ROMNOUIE: C5 0k cava I 20 
. ; beatutedte os —Op. 22. Drei Serenaden. Complet.... 180 | —Op. 82. En Bohéme.  Bluette........ I 20 
Becker, bey ay" Ps ho oh cue ING. B. 0ae UE cess cvsedensaviseseas nae —-Op. 83. Impromptu .... ctkas ea 
ait a qian No. 2. H dur.. aoe | er —Op. 85. Drei Klavierstiicke. 
Engel, G. Camillo. Op. 1. Sechs Klavier No. 3. As dur.. " eee 2? No. 1. Auf den Fussspitzen.......... — 00 
Stucke. —Op. 23. Vier Idylles “nl " Complet. Sas 1 80 No. 2. Landlicher Walzer............ 1.— 
No. 1. Geburtstags-Fest ...........0.. —= 00 OG ES Ey cekedescca, == No. 3. Soldatesque Sadwesssksucs*: he 
No. 2 Use WeldOivs cc cccsccstccversy = BO Ma. EE Oi. cae oc eth cee we Ae Oe, DARIN Sica vec sce sccibeess, I 20 
No. 3. Schafer aeeeen ee ee .. — 60 a, 2 ee ia ss cn erthea ees vba eee —Op. 88. Etude de Concert........... I 20 
3 
No. 4. Frithlings-Nahen ..........+.. = 00 No. 4. A dur. ie sevecuss Oem 4 —Op. 89. Berceuse : oo oe Ie 
No. 5. Todtes Vdglein............... —= @ —Op. 24. Walzer-Priludien. ‘ Complet. a a —Op. 90. Deux Bagatelles. 
No. 6 Mariska jvnés ve 00st op eaeeh sak eee Bee Ee ES icc ews chee cx 0 1— | No. 5, POON ove coth as acciccisss- Se 
’ Op. 322. Auf sonniger Alm 1 — NG, B+ BO GWE tevccccrsersesecsoes B= | No. 2. Flots de Valse.......-........ I— 
F -_ ae are oe weeny ea eS Gh Se NG cy once buvacy tx ccdegccow OO | —Op. 91. Persuasion. Bluette......... 1 — 
Op. 324. In gliicklicher Stunde....... I— ; 9 4 — yg treseresrecsscssesces —~ OO 1 Weiss, Josef. Op. 20. Drei Miniaturen. 
Op. 333. Die Traumerin..... .seceee+ T° nO SF Oe ts +2). Aaah a 6 des ata NOS Ec chcuhoccvebiesaewerss I 20 5 
Op. 334. In Mutterarmen..........66. I— a ” Rend Genrestucke ‘ NOS: DEE iii ivbsv creo ec acce cee 
. o. 1. Lockung .... si on Pei 8 m4 
Hackh, Otto. Op. 309. Sur le Lac. Bar No. 2. Unter Weiden. PASO oe i ae No. 3. Serenade .... ih tS se: 
: : 20 : } —Op. 21. Lyrische Klavierstiicke. 
carolle .. tater e ee eees No. 3. Vogelscheuche . Seiasdalews xo wean ee N T 
: : i No. 1. raumgesprach .............. I 20 
Op. 314 Nuit d'Eté. veees Op. 32. Des atesea dine No. 2. Allerseel 
Op. 320. Bascarolle a ek - 1 §0 gh atl <2 nae nee conan tie lo. 2. Allerseelen ............:....5. 1.20 
; a Fal ee No. 3. Frihlingsahnung ............. 1 — 
Kiein, Bruno Oscar. Op. 52. Sieben On. B" faa lide ” rage No. 4. Wiedergefunden ............. 1 20 
K lavierstiicke : ne 33: Fi n einer aiennacht. Complet. 1 50 Chansonette. Humoresque............ 1 — 
No. 1. Impromptu .........+.+++000. = QO o. 1. 16 GUT. ce cccesess ccvceseses == OO | 2 
No. 2. Momento gracioso..........-+ — 90 Pg: 2. Ri. a> + os ao otess selena Om Klavier. — Vierhandig. 
i r avierstucke. ‘ : 
N 3 Erkinerung, « . . saves agacsoe® -” P. 34 P :, nyt 7 Carlier, Xavier. Valse Caprice........ 3 30 
No. 4 1¢ Schwalb shaw veckee teens ef: I. 2 70 : : 
No. 5. Valse meteneeiant. 1 20 as Wislenle ee eek Klein, pone Sat, Op. 58. Amerikan- 
No. 6. Nordisches Idyll, 1 20 Miickenschwarm Aagieer EAB N ry perma a4 . 
No. 7. Spanisches Intermezzo. i 20 Ein Geburtstagsstrausschen............ No me I yee — uisiana. +++ 2 80 
Op. 53. Erinnerungen aus der Jugend- Vs, iene oni Snot ae No 2. oy ee -Feldern.. 2 10 
zeit. Zehn Klavierstiicke Auf der Puszta. : ea oes , 0. 3. In Alt-Kenthcky 13 
No. 1. In der Dorfkirche............ I— ate No. 4. Amerikanischer Militirmarsch.. 2 10 
No. 2. Kirmess im Dorfe............ 1 Heft II. 2 40 No. 5. Neger-Tanz (Virginia Reel). 2 10 
No. 3. An der Puppenwiege......... ioe o dacar hy nasa GOO COED TE CLT COE —Op. 60. Vier leichte. Piano Duet. 
No. 4. Auf dem Puppenball.......... 1 — Fliigellahmes Végelein.............-.. No. 1. Intermezzo Religioso.......... 1 — 
Ni ; « Kind und Schwalbe........... I— Wenn die Linden bliihen. Se gi No. 2. Valse gracieuse............... i— 
No & Sebisteniietiy <5. ies MUM aa 9's nee Yu's. oeerud tebe ae vas No. 3. _ ater lls cee I— 
No. 7. Der Schutzengel.... Sian cae Spielmanneweise ..........0 5 ieee sense No. 4. Gavotte ..... Nevticss.s oo 
No. 8 Die Schalmei des Hirten. ig ~Zwei Idyllen. —Op. 80. Amerikanische Tanze (2te 
No. 9. Kinderspiele ae No. 1. Guten Morgen................ — 60 : Serie). 
No 1c. Maen <a ee No. 2. Guten Abend.............5... — Oh We Ae ioe sev escciatevavie 2 40 
Op. 56. Violettes. Cing Morceaux Randegger, Giuseppe Aldo. ©p. 21. Ga- - £ Newer Serenade BRy sins ¢ahes 2 40 
lyriques votte en style antique............ I— No 6 te ee ek ee ly 
No. I Naiveté seeeece a casiioes — go . > = i 0. 9 n abama. bao 2 40 
Ni Violette blanche.....«...s«0cs =@0 Saar, —_ Victor. Op. 25. Six Minia- Saar, hae Op. 21. Fang Clavier- 
No. 3. Resignation acetal , tures. : stiicke. Complet.. avesdevetencs ae 
No. 4. Violette Marie Louise......... — 90 No. I. Feuille d’Album.............. — & No. 1. Ostergl pees 
4 No. Bapdtance ... ere a No. 2. Au AS peek ch ewueens 1— No. 2. er cin idew encased’ I— 
Op. 75. Finf Klaviersticke NO. §  PRPHONs ......--cseseesesene Ee No. 3 Alletheiligen ..........s000- 1— 
No. 1. Ave Maria 1 20 ee a re } OE Tage EI RSI te ce — 60 
No, 2 Valse gracieuse 1 50 No. 5. A la Valse. envessseesebeueseulen on No. 5. Advent VITT YT CCE TELL aTe Caer 2 40 
No. 3. Cubanischer Tanz I 20 No. 6. Piquanteric chaos seeeccnteecad MOO Violi it Klavi 
No. 4. Notturno . 1 20 Scharwe x » m= oline m avier. 
: : ; nka, Maver. Op. 53. Drei Pririe- * Cen 
No. 5. Gavotte in C.. CE le Blomen. P. Franko, Sam. Op. 3. Zwei Stiicke. 
S Lewing, Adele. Op. 13. Altfranzésischer No. 1. Praétie-Rose .6.5...... cc ne 1. Wiegenlied ...............04. I 20 
4 ee ee Nek tet ea tetee ae No. 2. Das Masslieb. . Perey oe Or. 2. Meditation .... trsseeees TF 20 
Op.’ 14. Legende.... RO es No. 3° Wilde Primel. i. 5.05.45. I 20 Op. 4. Mazurka de Concert... 2.2.2. os 
nieen ak A aaa Siteniks tal o Di: i —Op. §. Valse gracieuse............... 2 50 
F ( 8 Scénes mbt ds 
Poldini, E jouard. p. 1 cénes de sg udvig. 2P- 70. Dix istoriettes. Lehmann, Georg. Op. 1. Drei Stiicke. 
* Ballet No. 1. La Petite Bergére........ — 90 No. 1. Romance 
essanil Wass No - bee S60 a8 Be ROE setsr sere vensereness I 20 
oO. 2. Gehergzo ........ ee S| 
No. 1. Valse de Ballet 1 80 No. 3. Caprice. cesecs = 00 N 
. 0. 3. Perpetuum mobile. . ein ae 
No. 2. Sérénade Comique 1 20 No. 4. Une histoire amusante. — go Sevk Ottol 
- No. 3. Finale Pai = No. 5. Syiphides au bois (Wald-Flfen) 1 20 ovacek, tt Serenade (Letzte 
Epition pe CONCERT No. 6. Impromptu — 9o Composition). I 20 
No. 1 V alse de Ballet . 20 No 7 L. a Chasse. Cheecesessrseseve — go Saar, Louis Victor. Op. 17. ‘Canzonetta. a= 
No. 3. Finale . 1 8 No. 8 L’ Arlequin .... i oe 7 Deux Morceaux. 
Op. 19. Etudes de Concert No. 9. L’Adieu des Hirondelles. . .— 90 ~ No. . Romance s0awe ye abienweseebwee 1 80 
No. 1. Ges dur... 60 No.10 La Source Murmurante...... 1 20 No. 2 ID CHAU in sSuevedenbsaceaes I 20 
No.2. A dur = Op. 90. 7 Morceaux de Salon. 
No. 3. F moll 1 “a I. Ve Cospamedle......ccscescss Ae Streichquartette, 
No. 4. Es dur I 20 No. 2 Oe I ONO io oie cisncgce Re : . 
if No. 5s. As dur 1 59 No. 3. Réverie melodieuse........... 1 20 Franko, Sam. Op. 3, No. 1. Wiegenlied. 
No & Sf anal . a0 No. 4. Le Fandango. ee a Partitur Spee WOMe's Keck a) wud meee netto — 75 
No. 7. G dur 2 = No. 5. Danse des Gnomes... aa MN 2 08 aS 3 is das dnow sd ocho ck netto 1 20 
ee | No. &% E moll : Serb ks, ai: No. 6. Gavotte moderne.............. 120 r 
( p 20. Marchenbilder No 7 a la Valse. es tee eens bes I 20 Streich-Orchester 
= “ Nespas ag vont pips Spanuth, August. Op. 12. Badinage Mor- Franko, Sam. Op. 3, No. 1. Wiegenlied. 
No. 2 rinz und Prinzessin - 2820 | conn de Scicn........... ys Partitur ..... ccetsreacesecs ce = Os 
No 7 Die Hexe : 90 | cate Mea Stimmen sans ab nal vol esos 7 I 50 
No. 4. Nixensang 1 20 Sternberg, iia, Op 74: % ‘Agi —Op. 5 Valse gracieuse. 
No. § Heinzelmannchen x 120 | _ ton — ek eee See ES Ter eek lh 
NO. G Ritteraug ...cccscsscccncsccese 2D | —Op. 75. La Ballerina. Valse... 21 | Stimmen ... 6.6... eee ee ee eee eee Otto 1 §Q 
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(“Variations,” continued from page 23.) 
“It's 
What | meant was, do you 


when she failed to understand, he explained : 
conservatory slang. 
sing, play the violin, or the piano”? He explains 
also that a “partial scholarship” (in contradistinc- 
tion to a free scholarship) is one “where the con- 
servatory gets what it can, and the student gets 
what she can.” Hope attends her first Thomas 
concert, reads her first “program notes” and for- 
swears them forever. The passage that made het 
“In sound- 
less solitudes of mountain heights things unutterable 


take the terrible oath was as follows: 


save in tones of sweetest harmony move you 
as step by step to clarinets and added flutes 
and horns, the gray colors of dawn merge 


with those of deepest orange, then of bright- 
est gold, or radiant faced day, or as the heavy robe 
of twilight settling down, to clarinets doubled in 
lower fagots, brings rest and peace to man and 
The of the 
Friedenthal,’ plays Grieg’s piano con- 


eg, a soloist concert, 
“Madame 
certo. Later in the book she gives a recital and 
plays ‘‘a Beethoven sonata, ‘Funeral March,’ Chopin 
(by request); valse, Chopin; etude, Moszkowski 
(by request); etudes symphoniques, 
‘A la Bien-Aimée,’ Schiitt (by request); etude, 


Henselt (by request); gavotte and musette, d’Al- 


Schumann ; 


bert (by request), and a Liszt polonaise, which no 
one had thought to request.” 
little of 
shoulders stooped a little, with a most interesting 


The pianist was “a 
tense woman slight physique, whose 
face, pale and drawn,” and was “very short sighted.” 
Churchill 
Gray, a music critic who is naturally enough slightly 
the writer 


throws a light on Brahms’ peculiar architecture. In 


Does the reader recognize the portrait? 


soured on world, says: ‘A modern 


one breath, almost, he observes that Brahms was 
‘not knee high to Beethoven’ yet ‘his shoulders were 
the 


That would seem to account 


broad enough to bear imposing weight of 
Beethoven's mantle.’ 
for his squattiness.” “The dachshund of composers,” 
comments Arthur West, who is Gray’s rival for the 
hand of Winston. The of th 


Thomas concert contains some fearful and wonder- 


Hope 


program 


ful—and familiar—advertisements. One of them: 


One of the largest, most thorough and systematic 


institutions in America. SCHOOL OF RAPID 
PROGRESS. Originators of the ONLY perfect 
| method of musical instruction. NO DRUDGERY 


LIKE A TRIP TO FAIRY LAND. 


charming melodies from the start 


Jeautiful and 
Even the OLD, 
who have been prevented studying music in youth, 
can now acquire the knowledge so long withheld 
from old 
to perform on piano, banjo, mandolin or guitar that 
the old SUR- 
Thousands of testimonials 


them. Twenty lessons enable young or 


which requires years by method 
PRISE FRIENDS 


Open evenings. Catalogue free 








And then there was the card of the “Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern piano-player,” which “called the 
attention of the ‘tired professional or business man’ 
to a ‘relaxation that means greater force and energ\ 
the next day’; this marvelous instrument being 
the fa- 
tigued dentist or coal merchant, who might vary the 


“under the instantaneous control of most 

touch from a soft, velvety legato to a blow so pow- 

erful that it was never exceeded by a Liszt 
Rubenstein’’——that fateful “e”! 
fe 

Epigrams of a more general nature fall from Mr. 

Taylor’s pen in this wise: 


or 


“Americans spend more 
money on music, and hear less of it, than any other 
people on the globe.” “In an American metropolis 


one can start a new religion at any time, at any 


street corner. All one needs is a strong voice and 
a soap box, and the latter need not be insisted on.” 

tut it is manifestly unfair to the readers of Tue 
Musicat Courter, as well as to the author and 
publisher of “The Charlatans,” to go on with more 


disattached quotations like the foregoing. Those 


given are merely for the fell purpose of causing 
the reader to wish for “more.” It can be procured 
by applying to the book stores or to the Bobbs-Mer 
rill Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. The chapters 
dealing with Doctor Rudolf Erdmann, president of 
the Colossus Conservatory, and the infamous way 
in which he betrays and drives to suicide the over- 
ambitious Rhoda Weathers, are a powerful sermon 
to mothers who have daughters with souls that 
yearn to express themselves in music. There is 
nothing unreal, not even melodramatic, about the 
Erdmann He 


wherever music 


incident, exists, under different 


names, students are to be found 
As for Rhoda Weathers, there are many of her, 
buried in the cemeteries of Paris, Berlin, Naples 
Milan, London, New York and 
all this voluminous quotation, nothing of the heart 
Yo. 


have been told only that there are two rivals for 


other places. In 
romance of Hope Winston has been revealed 
her hand, and that one of them is a music critic 
Read the rest for yourself. And while you do, not 
the tender touch with which Mr. Taylor has drawn 
the character of Karl Geist, who is not a charla 
tan, and of whole souled Madame Jesurin, with het 


tumbled sympathies for Wagner, Greek gods, 
George Eliot, Emerson, fairy tales, the New 
Thought, Grieg, etc., ete. 

=e = 


“The Charlatans” is the first successful attempt to 
put into book form those evils in music life which 


most professional writers about the “divine art 


know full well, but are afraid to study and to pub 


lish in their own home towns. Bert Leston Javlor 


has done a good work. Incidentally, it might b 


mentioned also that he served for some time in 


Chicago as a music critic, but has realized the error 

of his ways and now is the editorial mainstay of 
the comic weekly, Puck. 

ce es 

The picture in this week’s “Variations” explains 


itseli—especially to those who appreciate the 


analogy between beer and Beethoven at German 
a ee 
advise 


popular concerts, 


Somebody should Puccini to write his 
(American grand opera around the Thaw story. It 
is becoming operatic even if it is not grand 
eS € 
Has any one noticed ihat no matter how bad the 
rest of a symphony or a concerto may be, always it 
What's the reason? 


eS = 


Lloyd Edwards, of Keokuk, la., 


Chicago newspaper office and said: 


has a good scherzo. 
walked into a 
“LT have broken 
the world’s record for piano playing. I played a 
That is 
Carl Reinecke, of Leipsic, has been playing the piano 


piano for twenty-five hours.” nothing 


over seventy years and there are no signs of his 
stopping as yet. St Lz 


No more soul stirr'ng measures ever have been 
written for piano and orchestra in combination than 
the first two pages of ITschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
What a pity that Tschaikowsky did not 


develop the theme 


concerto. 
If Beethoven had stumbled on 


such a marvel of melody he would be writing vet 
Gat eet 
> > 


The critic of the Evening Sun sounds a warning 
note that vibrates penctratingly at this particulas 


time. He writes: “The less said and the more 
played of Strauss, the better.” 
it 


There is a composer named Strauss 
Who set music to baby and spouse, 
He included himself 
Then collected the pelf 
(nd now he really doesn’t care a clarinet curse 
whether any one likes the “Symphonia Domestica” 
or not. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
f 
Tie Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
is supposed to be “sacred” and vet selections from 
“Salome” 


were played! Perhaps the sufferings of 


“Salome” in this city have made its music sacred 


GLASENAPP ON WAGNER. 
The fifth volume of Glasenapp’s “Life of Richard 
Breitkopf & Haertel, has 
It contains four hundred and six 


Wagner,” published by 
just appeared. 
teen pages, and deals only with five years of the 
master’s life, from 1872 to 1877. Important years 


they were, however, for this was the Bayreuth 


period. It gives a detailed and authentic account 
of the festival performances of 1876, besides pre 
senting, above all, his own vivid personal recollec 
memorable first 


tions of that performance of the 


“Ring,” and of Wagner and his activities in gen 


during these five vears. 
many letters of 
Wilhelm); to the 
to Friedrich Feustel, the banker; to Burgo 

Muncker, and also Nietzsche letters 


and others. 


eral Glasenapp quotes 


Wagner's written to August 


famous singers, Niemann and 
Betz; 
master many 
lo be sure, this corresp. madence is al 
ready more or less familiar to the public, much ot 
it having appeared in the Bayreuther Blatter, but 
Glasenapp, in many cases, throws new light on it 
Especially interesting is the author's description of 


He 


also gives us a vivid picture of the comradeship ex 


the relations between Wagner and Nietzsche. 


isting between Wagner and the artists during the 
during the 
Many 


ll fresh in the memory of pilgrims to 


rehearsals in 1875 and performances 


themselves in 1876 of the occurrences de 
picted are sti 
Bayreuth during those two years. Glasenapp’s ac 
count of the visits of Emperor William I[., who at 
and “Walkure” 


and 14, and of King Ludwig, 


tended “Rheingold on August 13 
who attended a gen- 
eral rehearsal and the third cycle, are weil known. 


But Glasenapp’s description of Wagner's trip to 


Vienna and of the big London concerts in 1877 are 


novel and extremely interesting, The closing chap 
ters of the book are full of gloom, and show Wag 
ner’s terrible disappointment at the lack of interest 
of his patrons in the permanent establishment of 
the festival performances and tell us of his bitter 
complaint at being obliged to take to the baton and 
vo traveling about giving concerts in order to raise 
money with which to cover the deficit of 1876. It 
was at this time that Wagner, thoroughly disheart 
consideration to the 


the 


ened, gave serious idea of 
his back going to 


(America, and yet it was during this sad period that 


turning on Fatherland and 
— 


he made his first sketches of “Parsifal 


The concluding volume of the Glasenapp Wag 


ner series will be devoted to the “Parsifal” epoch. 


So far the biography is a great work. It shows us 


Wagner from the viewpoint of the hero wor 


shipper, it is true, but that could hardly be other 
wise. A man personally so indifferent to his sub 
ject as to have absolutely objective opimons, prob 


ably would not write a life of Wagner at all, for 


he would lack the necessary enthusiasm. More 
over, a writer devoid of enthusiasm is not worth 
reading, especially in such a subjective field as 
music, 
¢ 
IN native pianistic circles much favorable com 


ment has been aroused by the new policy of Stein 
& Sons, 


“America for the 


motto henceforth seems to be 
The 


announces as the three attractions which it will per 


way w hose 


\mericans.”’ Steinway house 
sonally manage next season, Richard Buhlig, pian 
ist, born in Chicago; Ernest Schelling, pianist, born 


in New Jersey, and Cecil Fanning, American bari 


tone. Josef Hofmann will also play the Steinwa: 
piano, but his manager is Henry Wolfsohn, Buh 
lig is about twenty-five years old, and a pianist of 
“poetry and passion” as a London paper dubbed him 
He is a great favorite there and one of the few pian 
English 
No 


Ernest Schell 


ists able to draw a paying house in the 


capital. His American tour willebegin early in 
vember and extend well into May. 
ing is about thirty years old, a former pupil of 
Paderewski, and a plaver well known in this coun 
try and in Europe. During the past vear or two 


he has been making a protracted Continental tour. 
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ig which his successes were quite out of the 
ordinary, as chronicled in THe MusicaL COURIER 
to fhe active manager of the 
Steinway concert campaign next season will be 
Urchs. 


auril 


trom time time. 
Ernest 


[tie only reason music has not yet been made a 


trust in America is because there’s not enough 
mev in it 
@ 
STRAI and Brahms dividing a program be- 


tween them at the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 


cert! The lion and the lamb! Wolf would have 
coined an epigram had he been alive. 


fue New York Times of last Sunday says that 
Strauss draws up a literary scheme for his “pro- 
The 


“It is as if, having built up his musi- 


gram” works before he composes the music. 
limes adds: 


cal edifice by means of an elaborate scaffolding, 
Strauss took down the scaffolding when he had fin- 
ished it, leaving it to stand by itself.” The fore- 


going theory, explained at greater length, was first 
published in Tue Musica Courter of January 30, 
1907, page 26, column 2 


GiacoMo Puccini, composer of “Boheme,” 
‘Tosea,” ‘““Manon Lescaut” and “Madama Butter- 
fly,” will sail for Europe tomorrow, February 28 
after a stay in this country lasting about a month. 
His visit was welcome, as America likes to gaze 
upon the Transatlantic great, but impartial ob- 
servers of musical events must concede that he 


learned more from our land than it did from hin. 
He 


\merican” opera he proposes to write, but a scan 


has not vet announced his theme for the great 


dal-ridden public hopes that the work will not treat 


! 
of the meat rumpus in Chicago, the rapacity of the 
Standard Oil trust, the insurance revelations, or the 
treason of United States Senators. Puccini leaves 
behind him here the impression of a kindly person- 
ality, gentlemanly bearing, becoming modesty, and 
interpretation of his own works as ex- 
Butter- 


Of 


an amazing 


emplified in the “Bohéme” and “Madama 


fly” performances given under his supervision. 


course he ought to know, but some of us liked the 
benighted temp! and phrasing we were accustomed 
mistake 


to before he came. Puccini made a bad 


when he allowed himself to be shipped out of this 
country on the eve of the “Bohéme” production at 
That is the sort of thing which 


the Manhattan 


fair minded Americans do not like. 


John Brean's Song Recital. 


hn Braun, the tenor, opened the musical week in New 


York with a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Monday 
Kebruary 25. The singer was heard in a pro- 
gram of unusual interest, and in the matter of time and 
rrangement ought to serve as a model to other artists 
vho give recitals in New York. Here is Mr. Braun's list: 
Mei Mis Wert Thou With Me) tach 
) 5 rhe Forge) trahms 
\ce Reethoven 
Lyrics Campbell- Tipton 
Ihe Ouieted—Pia Intermezz 
ft 
l ( x of Wate 
( len Mary Turner Salter 
r Mary Turner Salter 
\ Mary Turner Salter 
\ ne \ .. Faure 
(Alway Faure 
‘ l « Moonlig! Faure 
i Cigale Gr hoppers) Chabrier 
iH 1 Sole (Hymn t he Sun) . Georges 
bi S!} I < Heidelblumen) 
il (Song f e Fields) William Tappert 
De Le Spring William Tappert 
Liet Love William Tappert 
Dic nne Sank (The Setting Sun) William Tappert 
Das H The Heart) William Tappert 
\ en M } To the Moon) Schumann 
li Freie Toward Freedon Schumann 
Mr. Braun disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, a 
great range and the style of singing that will appeal to 
se lovers of music and musicians. His enunciation 
of the German and French languages is excellent. Then, 
too, the artist 1s endowed with intelligence and sincerity, 
that qualify him to win admiration for songs not altogether 


the pleasing kind 
the beautiful Bach song, “Bist Du Bei Mir” 


i was m 


Beethoven's inspired ‘Adelaide,’ and in the French songs 
that Mr. Braun achieved his triumphs with the audience. 
He made a good impression in the “Sea Lyrics,” by 
Campbell-Tipton, and was compelled to repeat “Softly,” 
the second song in the group. “Les Cigales,” a most 
original song, was also redemanded. 

The songs by Mary Turner-Salter and William Tappert 
have much to commend them, but a more extended review 
mist be reserved for another time. 


AN APPRECIATION OF MACMILLEN. 


The following appreciation of the work of Francis Mac- 
millen was written by Jean Parre, who was a fellow student 
of the young violinist in Brussels. Mr. Parre heard Mac- 
millen play recently in the Middle West, where his work 
has created a deep impression: 

“After studying for eleven years abroad with the greatest 
teachers of Europe, the latter years of his course being 
spent with César Thomson in Brussels, Macmillen becomes 
a person from whom we may justly expect great things. 
Thomson took special interest in him and predicted that 
he would be one of America’s greatest violinists. The pre- 
diction is verified 

“Macmillen’s technic is almost perfect. His fingers are 
fleet and strong as steel, his scale passages are wonderfully 
even and his chords and double notes are very true. His 
program was one of the most formidable that could have 
been chosen. It was a program for musicians rather than 
for the general public. Ranging as it did from Vitali, of 
the ancient school (1660) to the modern César Thomson, 





whe i 
“he Net we teye u 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


with his gigantic technical problems, it was a program that 
tested to the utmost the versatility of the player 

“Toledo people had the pleasure of hearing Kubelik in 
Macmillen, 
however, played the concerto with the old familiar cadenza 
by Besekirsky, taught by Thomson. The 
marked; Macmillen playing it with great rhythmical energy 
that we find wanting in Kubelik’s performance. In the an 
dante and rondo of Mozart, Macmillen demonstrated the 
marvelous limpidity and purity of his tone. In the romance 
of Sinding and the aria of Goldmark he rose to sublime 
emotional heights. 


the Paganini concerto with Sauret’s cadenza. 


contrast was 


The “Passacaglia” transcription of César Thomson was 
one of the compositions of enormous technical difficulty 
with which Macmillen won the first prize at the Conserva- 
tory of Brussels in 1904. This composition is of greater 
technical difficulty than anything that Paganini ever wrote. 
Macmillen surmounts these difficulties with ease. 

Macmillen his youthfulness by a 
superabundance of enthusiasm in which he overtaxes his 


“Sometimes shows 
instrument, but everything considered, his handling of this 
tremendous program was as near perfect as anyone could 
wish 

“The accompanist, Richard Hageman, played the accom- 
paniments strictly in modern style, that is, orchestrally and 
sympathetically. He did something more than does the 


ordinary accompanist who simply seeks to follow the 


soloist.” 





Bromberg Busy and Successful. 
Edward Bromberg is unusually busy this season, both as 
singer and teacher. On the Sundays, February 17 and 24, 
he sang at the concerts at the Laurel House, of Lakewood 


N. J. February 7 he sang at the Transportation Club con- 


cert, Manhattan Hotel. March 14 he will give a song re- 
cital im Greenwich, Conn; in April, a recital at a woman’s 
college in Philadelphia. The two recitals given by him 
recently in Mansfield, Pa., and Port Chester, N. Y., made 
him popular in those places, and he expects to reappear 
there again next season. In nearly every place where he has 
sung this season he is re-engaged. Mr. Bromberg had the 
opportunity of singing for Herr Hertz, the conductor, who 
complimented him highly. He wrote thus: 


Mr. Bromberg sings with fine tcste and understanding; his de 
livery is musicianly in the highest degree, and his method of sing- 
ing is excellent.—Alfred Hertz, January 26, 1907. 





Elsa Ruegger in Indiana and Michigan. 
Elsa Ruegger is having triumph after triumph on her 
tour in the Middle West. The following notices are from 
the press of Indianapolis, Ind., and Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


Elsa Ruegger, who occupies the foremost position as a player of 
the violoncello, was the ene chosen by the Matinee Musicale for its 
artist recital yesterday afternoon, and there was a large audience 
to hear her program. Miss Ruegger is a handsome young woman of 
much grace, charm and dignity and her playing is that of the matur: 
She handles the somewhat with 
ease and surety that at once gives confidence. 

Miss Ruegger has just returned to America after a tour of the 
capitals of Europe, where she has played before kings and queens 
and received many favors and jewels. Indianapolis had the privi 
lege of hearing her fresh from these triumphs. Of all the players 
of the ‘cello, no one man or woman has drawn such a rich, powerful 
smooth tone as Miss Ruegger. It satisfying 
Her intonation was absolute, and each number on the program was 
given its own mark of individuality and beauty. 

The first number was 2 sonata by Locatelli, a composer of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, comparatively unknown to th: 
audience This was followed by “Elegie” (G. Fauré), “Zigeuner 
tanz” (Jeral), “Kol Nidrei” (Bruch), melodie (Gluck), rondo (Boe 
cherini), and for a closing group, which greatly pleased with their 
melody, “Du Bist die Ruh” (Schubert), by special request, a noc- 
turne (Chopin), in which the voices were exquisitely brought out, 
and the brilliant “Spinnlied’” (Popper). Miss Ruegger 
audience feel her mastery of the instrament. The recital was tho: 


artist. unwieldly instrument an 


and was thoroughly 


makes her 


oughly enjoyable, and the ‘cellist was frequently recalled.—Indian 
apolis News, February 5, 1907. 

Elsa Ruegger, violoncellist, appeared in University Hall last even 
ing and gave the fourth in the series of Choral U 
Much has been said of Miss Ruegger as an artist, 
ordinary talent and faultless style, of the warmth 
feeling she displays and her finished technic, which 


nion concerts 
of her extra 
and depth of 
is one of her 
most prominent qualities. And no one was disappointed last night 
they heard Miss Ruegger, 
ception from a large audience. 
The number the 


through the three movements, allegro moderato, adagio and minu- 


when who received a most cordial re 


first on program was the Locatelli sonata, 


etto. The second movement brought out one of the chief chara 
teristics of her playing. Fauré’s “Elegie,” Schubert's “Moment 
Musical,” the Gluck melodie, the Boccherini rondo, all won their 


appropriation of applause, but the climax perhaps was reached in 
Hebrew melody, “Kol Nidrei,” and the “Le Cygne” of 
Saint-Saéns, which evinced the genius and musical grasp of the 
The concluding number of the program was “Spinnlied,” by 
Popper, which found much favor. Miss Ruegger was accompanied 
throughout the program by Mrs. George B. Rhead of the School of 


Bruch’s 


artist 


Music, who gave most adequate support. Both musicians were pre- 
sented with large bouquets of white carnations.—Ann Arbor Times, 


February 16, 1907. 





The fourth concert of the Choral Union series 
Ruegger to Ann Arbor last night. Mlle. Ruegger was a delight to 
the audience which listened to the program she presented last even 
ing. Her selections were varied and at the same time brilliant. 
Her tone is round and full and her interpretation excellent. In the 
two contrasted numbers, the rondo by Boccherini and the “Spinn 
lied,” by Popper, the artist's versatility was well displayed. In the 
one her remarkably clear, true bowing was emphasized while in the 
other her technic was displayed in a remarkable fingering of the 
composition. The “Kol Nidrei,” a composition by Bruch, has in 
addition to the weird beauty of the composition and the beauty of 
its execution, not a little in the fact that it is an 
tremely old Hebraic response to a repeated encore, 
Mile. Ruegger played “Du die Ruh,” of a 
Schubert song byg Popper. Arbor News. 


introduced Elsa 


interest ex 
In 
Rist 


Ann 


melody. 


an ar rangement 





Violin Thief Caught. 


There was arrested in New York last week by the detec 
tive department of this city a well known Western thief. 
named “Mack” Waters, for having in his possession what 
is believed to be the $8,000 Guarnerius which was stolen 
from Arthur Hartmann, the celebrated violinist, about six 
weeks ago when the latter was playing in Texas. The 
managers of Hartmann were summoned to Police Head- 
qttarters in order, if possible, to identify the violin. Al- 
though not able positively to identify the valuable instru- 
ment, both gentlemen agreed that it was probably Hart- 
mann’s, and Waters was held in heavy bail until Hartmann 
could be summoned from the West to identify his property. 
The stolen instrument was one given to Hartmann by a 
wealthy connoisseur who had promised it to him years be- 
fore, provided he would become a great artist. After hear- 
ing Hartmann play with the Philadelphia Orchestra, he 
presented the instrument to Hartmann, who was unfor 
tunate enough to suffer its loss within a few weeks. 





For Sweet Charity’s Sake. 

Geraldine Farrar and Olga Samaroff will give a joint 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday afternoon, 
March 4, in aid of The Home for the Destitute Blind 
Tickets, at $5 each, may be procured from Miss Win- 
throp, 279 Fifth avenue. 
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@ The great Russian Contra- 
Bass Virtuoso eulogized by the 
press of his native country 


Ot 


Nowosti Dnja 


Since the days of Patti no such triumphs have been witnessed m 
St. Petersburg as at the Kussewitzky-Ssobinow concert. The receipts 
were 11,000 roubles Kussewitzky, the contra-bassist, of Moscow, 
wrought with his virtuoso and artistic playing on this ponderous instru 
ment a veritable sensation. This exclusive and really unique contra-bass 
soloist at once riveted the attention of the public in the opening meas 
ures. His tone, which is developed to the greatest finesse, the suppleness 
and pliancy of his bewing, his enormous, sheer, limitless technic, and 
finally—and this is particularly praiseworthy—his deep musical concep 


tion, lend to his playing an irresistible attraction 
Russkija Wedomosti 


With what mighty success did Kusse 
witzky play-—-he who is today beyond com 
pare the greatest contra-bass virtuoso in the 
world! Kussewitzky is a brilliant per 
former, and he plays on his unwieldy in 
strument with wonderful lightness and va 
riety of tone production, and, what is 
worthy of spectral remark, he knows how to 
draw from his instrument really beautiful 


tones, tones which, in their loveliness and 


yurity, equal the ‘cello. The greatest hit of 
i 1 
the program was Handel's concerto, which 


he played with great simplicity and purity 


DES 


Moscowkija Courier 


Kussewitzky has an extraordinary com 


of style 


mand of the contra bass, which is seldom 
heard as a solo instrument at concerts. In 
purity and plasticity, in all shades and nu 
ances of tone, in finish and delicacy he can 
compete with the greatest ‘cellist And 
when one considers that Kussewitzky pos 
sesses, in addition glowing artistic tem 
perament, impeccable technic and purity of 


intonation, then one can comprehend tl 


¢ 


enormous success that he earned in yester 
Charkowskija W edomosti 


It was simply impossible to believe that it could be done on the huge, 


day's concert 


ponderous, grumbling double bass, and yet Kussewitzky executed 
passages that would have been exceedingly difficult even on the ‘cello 
and he drew forth a most beautiful singing tone. One of the chiefest 
difficulties of string instruments, namely, the purity of tone production, 
which even with the greatest violinists and ‘cellists often leaves much 


to be desired, does not exist for Kussewitzky Ihe extraordinary 





sweetness, purity, force and harmony of his playing leave absolutely 
nothing to be wished for. The boldest passages, even in harmonics, 
come out with wonderful clearness and the tones go to the heart The 
contra-bass disappears before our eyes and we believe that we are 


listening to a glorious ‘cello in the hands of a great master The pub 


lic tendered the artist such an ovation as he deserved 





@ No such enthusiasm seen since 
Pattiand no such playing on the 
bass heard since Bottesini 





Odesskija Nowosti 


Kussewitzky is a wonder on the contra-bass! 7 trument, so nec 
essary in the orchestra, seems inappropriate for solo playing, and when 
an artist can enthrali his listeners as Kussewitzky did, and not only 
that, but afford them keen enjoyment too, then he is great, absolutely 
great. All honor to Kussewitzky, who has achieved such results! In 
his hands the contra-bass sounds like a ‘cello. His bow has command 
over a wonderful wealth of nuances and he has a soft, sweet, flowing 
1} 
if 


tone that many ‘cellists and violinists might envy him, a brilliant techni 


that knows no difficulties and a beautiful musical interpretation 
Xe, 
BS 


Moscowkija Wedomosti 


(Second Symphony Concert of the Mos 


cow Philharmonic Society.) 


By the side of such a pronounced favorite 
of our public as Schaljapin one would have 
expected any other soloist to have great dif 
ficulty in holding his own, quite especially 
on so unusual an instrument as the contra 
bass The genius and mastery of Sergei 
Kussewitzky, however, overcame all doubts 
and scored for him, in the best sense of the 
word, a prodigious succes His rendering 
of the Handel concerto with orchestra com 





pletely fascinated the audience After man 
recalls, Kussewitzky with piano ac 
companiment a berceuse by 
Lask his admirable rendering of which 


made a still greater impression even than 
that of the Handel concerto, and the public 


stormily demanded a repetition of the work 
5 ott 
¥ 


Moscowkija Wedomosti 


(Seventh Symphony Concert of the Mos 
cow Philharmor Society. ) 

M of the Parisian Grand Opera 
had a very great cee ind com 
pelled t add everal e ire But a HH] 
greater success was won by Sergei Kuss 
witzky, who in reality work wonders on 
this huge, clumsy nstrument. which has 

hitherto been considered a contra-bass In the hands of this gifted 
artist, however, the double bass proved to be an instrument capable of 


the greatest expression, so that the listeners were utterly dumbfounded 
Ihe glorious tone and the wealth of nuances with which Kussewitzky em 


bellishes his performance would have done honor to the greatest ‘cellist 


DES 
The celebrated critic of Kiew, 
M. Tschetsohott, writes: 


Kussewitzky, this magician, makes of the clumsy mastodon of the 


group of stringed instruments an extraordinarily sympathetic lyric 


singer. This was considered a lost art, and, indeed, since the days of 


Bottesini we have heard nothing like it 
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during which his successes were quite out of the 
ordinary, as chronicled in THe MusicaL COURIER 
to The active manager of the 
concert campaign next season will be 


from time time. 
>teinway 
| 


Ernest Urchs. 


[ue only reason music has not yet been made a 
\merica is because there’s not enough 


{rust in 


. 


STRAI and Brahms dividing a program be- 
tween them at the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert! The lion and the lamb! Wolf would have 
coined an epigram had he been alive. 
@ 

fue New York Times of last Sunday says that 
Strauss draws up a literary scheme for his “pro- 
The 


“It is as if, having built up his musi- 


gram” works before he composes the music. 
limes adds 


cal edifice by means of an elaborate scaffolding, 


Strauss took down the scaffolding when he had fin- 
The fore- 


ished it, leaving it to stand by itself.” 


going theory, explained at greater length, was first 
published in Tue Musica Courter of January 30, 


1907, page 20, column 2 


* 
(sIACOMO PUCCINI, composer of toheme,” 
‘Tosea,” “Manon Lescaut” and “Madama Butter- 


fly,” will sail for Europe tomorrow, February 28 


after a stay in this country lasting about a month. 


His visit was welcome, as America likes to gaze 
upon the Transatlantic great, but impartial ob- 
ervers of musical events must concede that he 


learned more from our land than it did from hin, 
He hi 


‘American” 


not vet announced his theme for the great 


opera he proposes to write, but a scan 
dal-ridden public hopes that the work will not treat 
of the meat rumpus in Chicago, the rapacity of the 
Standard Oil trust, the insurance revelations, or the 
of 
him here the impression of a kindly person- 


treason United States Senators. Puccini leaves 
behind 
ality, gentlemanly bearing, becoming modesty, and 
an amazing interpretation of his own works as ex- 
and “Madama Butter- 


Of 


emplified in the “Boheme” 
fly” performances given under his supervision. 
course he ought to know, but some of us liked the 
benighted tempi and phrasing we were accustomed 
to before he came, Puccini made a bad mistake 
when he allowed himself to be shipped out of this 


country on the eve of- the “Bohéme” production at 


the Manhattan. That is the sort of thing which 
fair minded Americans do not like. 
John Braun's Song Recital. 

John Braun, the tenor, opened the musical week in New 
York with a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Monday 
ifiernoon, February 25. The singer was heard in a pro- 
gram of unusual interest, and in the matter of time and 
rrangement ought to serve as a model to other artists 
who give recitals in New York. Here is Mr. Braun’s list: 

Bei Mir (Wert Thou With Me) Bach 
1) n The Forge) Brahms 
Adelaide Beethoven 
Lyric Campbell- Tipton 
I S Ouiected— Piatr Intermezzo 
ft 
l Crying of Wate 
( to the Garde Mary Turner Salter 
Pine Tree Mary Turner Salter 

\utun Song Mary Turner Salter 
\ut « Au F aur: 
" s (Alwa Fauré 
( e Lune (Moonlight) Faure 
i Cigales The Grasshoppers) Chabrier 
H au Soleil (Hymn to the Sun) Georges 
liv Short Lyrics (Heidelblumen) 

He 1 (Seng of the Fields) William Tappert 
De enz (Spring) William Tappeit 
Die Liebe (Love) William Tappert 
Die Sonne Sank (The Setting Sun) William Tappert 
Das He (The Heart William Tappert 
\ len M 1 (To the Moon) Schumann 
Ins Freie (Toward Freedom) Schumann 

Mr. Braun disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, a 

great range and the style of singing that will appeal to 


lovers af 


His 


German and French languages is excellent. 


serious music and musicians enunciation 


Then, 


too, the artist is endowed with intelligence and sincerity, 


of the 


that qualify him to win admiration for songs not altogether 


the pleasing kind 
It was in ‘the beautiful Bach song, “Bist Du Bei Mir”: 


’ 


Beethoven's inspired “Adelaide,” and in the French. songs 
that Mr. Braun achieved his triumphs with the audience. 
He made a good impression in the “Sea Lyrics,” by 
Campbell-Tipton, and was compelled to repeat “Softly,” 
the second song in the group. “Les Cigales,” a most 
original song, was also redemanded. 

The songs by Mary Turner-Salter and William Tappert 
have much to commend them, but a more extended review 
must be reserved for another time. 


AN APPRECIATION OF MACMILLEN. 


The following appreciation of the work of Francis Mac- 
millen was written by Jean Parre, who was a fellow student 
of the young violinist in Brussels. Mr. Parre heard Mac- 
millen play recently in the Middle West, where his work 
has created a deep impression: 

“After studying for eleven years abroad with the greatest 
teachers of Europe, the latter years of his course being 
spent with César Thomson in Brussels, Macmillen becomes 
a person from whom we may justly expect great things. 
Thomson took special interest in him and predicted that 
he would be one of America’s greatest violinists. The pre- 
diction is verified. 

“Macmillen’s technic is almost perfect. His fingers are 
fleet and strong as steel, his scale passages are wonderfully 
even and his chords and double notes are very true. His 
program was one of the most formidable that could have 
It was a program for musicians rather than 
for the general public. Ranging as it did from Vitali, of 
the ancient school (1660) to the modern César Thomson, 


been chosen 
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with his gigantic technical problems, it was a program that 
tested to the utmost the versatility of the player. 

“Toledo people had the pleasure of hearing Kubelik in 
the Paganini concerto with Sauret’s cadenza. Macmillen, 
however, played the concerto with the old familiar cadenza 
by Besekirsky, taught by Thomson. The contrast was 
marked: Macmillen playing it with great rhythmical energy 
that we find wanting in Kubelik’s performance. In the an 
dante and rondo of Mozart, Macmillen demonstrated the 
marvelous limpidity and purity of his tone. In the romance 
of Sinding and the aria of Goldmark he rose to sublime 
emotional heights. 

The “Passacaglia” transcription of César Thomson was 
one of the compositions of enormous: technical difficulty 
with which Macmillen won the first prize at the Conserva- 
tory of Brussels in 1904. This composition is of greater 
technical difficulty than anything that Paganini ever wrote. 
Macmillen surmounts these difficulties with ease. 
Macmillen shows his youthfulness by a 
superabundance of enthusiasm in which he overtaxes his 


“Sometimes 


instrument, but everything considered, his handling of this 
tremendous program was as near perfect as anyone could 
wish, 

“The accompanist, Richard Hageman, played the accom- 
paniments strictly in modern style, that is, orchestrally and 
sympathetically. He did something more than does the 
ordinary accompanist who simply seeks to follow the 
soloist.” 


Bromberg Busy and Successful. 
Edward Bromberg is unusually busy this season, both as 
singer and teacher. On the Sundays, February 17 and 24, 





he sang at the concerts at the Laurel House, of Lakewood, 
N. J. February 7 he sang at the Transportation Club con- 


cert, Manhattan Hotel. March 14 he will give a song re- 
cital in Greenwich, Conn; in April, a recital at a woman’s 
college in Philadelphia. The two recitals given by him 
recently in Mansfield, Pa., and Port Chester, N. Y., made 
him popular in those places, and he expects to reappear 
there again next season. In nearly every place where he has 
sung this season he is re-engaged. Mr. Bromberg had the 
opportunity of singing for Herr Hertz, the conductor, who 
complimented him highly. He wrote thus: 


Mr. Bromberg sings with fine teste and understanding; his de- 
livery is musicianly in the highest degree, and his method of sing- 
ing is excellent.—Alfred Hertz, January 26, 1907. 





Elsa Ruegger in Indiana and Michigan. 
Elsa Ruegger is having triumph after triumph on her 
tour in the Middle West. The following notices are from 
the press of Indianapolis, Ind., and Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


Elsa Ruegger, who occupies the foremost position as a player of 
the violoncello, was the one chosen by the Matinee Musicale for its 
artist recital yesterday afternoon, and there was a large audience 
to hear her program. Miss Ruegger is a handsome young woman of 
much grace, charm and dignity and her playing is that of the mature 
She handles the somewhat unwieldly with ar 
ease and surety that at once gives confidence. 

Miss Ruegger has just returned to America after a tour of the 
capitals of Europe, where she has played before kings and queens 
and received many favors and jewels. Indianapolis had the privi 
lege of hearing her fresh from these triumphs. Of all the players 
of the ‘cello, no one man or woman has drawn such a rich, powerful! 
and smooth tone as Miss Ruegger. It was thoroughly satisfying 
Her intonation was absolute, and each number on the program was 
given its own mark of individuality and beauty. 

The first number was a sonata by Locatelli, a composer of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, comparatively unknown to the 
audience. This was followed by “Elegie” (G. Fauré), “Zigeuner 
tanz” (Jeral), “Kol Nidrei” (Bruch), melodie (Gluck), rondo (Bor 
cherini), and for a closing group, which greatly pleased with their 
melody, “Du Bist die Ruh” (Schubert), by special request, a nox 


artist. instrument 


turne (Chopin), in which the voices were exquisitely brought out, 
and the brilliant “Spinnlied” (Popper). Miss Ruegger 
audience feel her mastery of the instrument. The recital was tho: 
oughly enjoyable, and the ‘cellist was frequently recalled.—Indian 
February 5, 1907. 


makes her 


apolis News, 





Elsa Ruegger, violoncellist, appeared in University Hall last even 
ing and gave the fourth in the series of Choral 
Much has been said of Miss Ruegger as an artist, of her extra- 
ordinary talent and faultless style, of the warmth and depth of 
feeling she displays and her finished technic, which is one of her 
most prominent qualities. And no one was disappointed last night 
they heard Miss Ruegger, 
ception from a large audience. 

The first number the program the 
through the three movements, allegro moderato, adagio and minu- 
The second movement brought out one of the chief chara 
teristics of her playing. Fauré’s “Elegie,” “Moment 
Musical,” the Gluck melodie, the Boccherini rondo, all their 
appropriation of applause, but the climax perhaps was reached in 
Bruch’s Hebrew melody, “Kol Nidrei,” and the “Le Cygne” of 
Saint-Sa@ns, which evinced the genius and musical grasp of the 
artist. The concluding number of the program was “Spinnlied,” by 
Popper, which found much favor. Miss Ruegger was accompanied 
throughout the program by Mrs. George B. Rhead of the School of 
Music, who gave most adequate support. Both musicians were pre- 
sented with large bouquets of white carnations.—Ann Arbor Times, 
February 16, 1907. 


Union concerts 


when who received a most cordial re 


on was Locatelli sonata, 
etto, 
Schubert's 
won 





The fourth concert of the Choral Union series introduced Elsa 
Ruegger to Ann Arbor last night. Mlle. Ruegger was a delight to 
the audience which listened to the program she presented last even 
ing. Her selections were varied and at the same time brilliant. 
Her tone is round and full and her interpretation excellent. In the 
two contrasted numbers, the rondo by Boccherini and the “Spinn- 
lied,” by Popper, the artist's versatility was well displayed. In the 
one her remarkably clear, true bowing was emphasized while in the 
other her technic was displayed in a remarkable fingering of the 
composition. The “Kol Nidrei,” 2 composition by Bruch, 
addition to the weird beauty of the composition and the beauty of 
its execution, not a little interest in the fact that it is an 
tremely old Hebraic melody. In response to a repeated encore, 
Mile. Ruegger played “Du Bist die Rub,” 
Schubert song by Popper.—Ann Arbor News. 


has in 


ex- 


an arrangement of a 





Violin Thief Caught. 

There was arrested in New York last week by the detec 
tive department of this city a well known Western thief, 
named “Mack” Waters, for having in his possession what 
is believed to be the $8,000 Guarnerius which was stolen 
from Arthur Hartmann, the celebrated violinist, about six 
weeks ago when the latter was playing in Texas. The 
managers of Hartmann were summoned to Police Head- 
quarters in order, if possible, to identify the violin. Al- 
though not able positively to identify the valuable instru- 
ment, both gentlemen agreed that it was probably Hart- 
mann’s, and Waters was held in heavy bail until Hartmann 
could be summoned from the West to identify his property. 
The stolen instrument was one given to Hartmann by a 
wealthy connoisseur who had promised it to him years be- 
fore, provided he would become a great artist. After hear- 
ing Hartmann play with the Philadelphia Orchestra, he 
presented the instrument to Hartmann, who was unfor 
tunate enough to suffer its loss within a few weeks. 





For Sweet Charity’s Sake. 


Geraldine Farrar and Olga Samaroff will give a joint 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday afternoon, 
March 4, in aid of The Home for the Destitute Blind 
Tickets, at $5 each, may be procured from Miss Win- 
throp, 279 Fifth avenue. 
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SERGE! KUSSEWITZKY 





@ The great Russian Contra- 
Bass Virtuoso eulogized by the 
press of his native country 


@ No such enthusiasm seen since 
Pattiand no such playing on the 
bass heard since Bottesini 





Nowosti Dnja 


Since the days of Patti no such triumphs have been witnessed m 
St. Petersburg as at the Kussewitzky-Ssobinow concert. The receipts 
were 11,000 roubles. Kussewitzky, the contra-bassist, of Moscow, 
wrought with his virtuoso and artistic playing on this ponderous imstru 
ment a veritable sensation. This exclusive and really unique contra-bass 
soloist at once riveted the attention of the public in the opening meas 
ures. His tone, which is developed to the greatest finesse, the suppleness 
and ’pliancy of his bowing, his enormous, sheer, limitless technic, and 
finally—and this is particularly praiseworthy—his deep musical concep 


tion, lend to his playing an irresistible attraction 


Russkija W edomosti 


With what mighty success did Kusse 
witzky play--he who is today beyond com 
pare the greatest contra-bass virtuoso in the 
world! Kussewitzky is a brilliant per 
former, and he plays on his unwieldy in 
strument with wonderful lightness and vy: 
riety of tone production, and, what is 
worthy of spectal remark, he knows how to 
draw from his instrument really beautiful 
tones, tones which, in their loveliness and 
purity, equal the ‘cello. The greatest hit of 
the program was Handel's concerto, which 
he played with great simplicity and purity 


 oRe 


Moscowkija Courier 


Kussewitzky has an extraordinary com 
mand of the contra-bass, which is seldom 
heard as a solo instrument at concerts. In 
purity and plasticity, in all shades and nu 
ances of tone, in finish and delicacy he can 
compete with the greatest ‘cellist And 
when one considers that Kussewitzky pos 
sesses, in addition glowing artistic tem 
perament, impeccable technic and purity of 
intonation, then one can comprehend the 


enormous success that he earned in yester 
Charkowskija W edomosti 


It was simply impossible to believe that it could be done on the huge, 


day's concert 


ponderous, grumbling double bass, and yet Kussewitzky executed 
passages that would have been exceedingly difficult even on the ‘cello, 
and he drew forth a most beautiful singing tone. One of the chiefest 
difficulties of string instruments, namely, the purity of tone production, 
which even with the greatest violinists and ‘cellists often leaves much 
to be desired, does not exist for Kussewitzky. The extraordinary 


sweetness, purity, force and harmony of his playing leave absolutely 


nothing to be wished for The boldest passages, even in harmonics, 
come out with wonderful clearness and the tones go to the heart. The 
contra-bass disappears before our eyes and we believe that we are 
listening to a glorious ‘cello in the hands of a great master. The pub- 


lic tendered the artist such an ovation as he deserved 





Odesskija Nowosti 


Kussewitzky is a wonder on the contra-bass! This instrument, so ne 
essary in the orchestra, seems inappropriate for solo playing, and when 
an artist can enthrali his listeners as Kussewitzky did, and not only 
that, but afford them keen enjoyment too, then he is great, absolutely 


great. All honor to Kussewitzky, who has achieved such results! In 
his hands the contra-bass sounds like a ‘cello. His bow has command 
over a wonderful wealth of nuances and he has a soft, sweet, flowing 
tone that many ‘cellists and violinists might envy him, a brilliant technic 


that knows no difficulties and a beautiful musical interpretation 


Moscowkija Wedomosti 


(Second Symphony Concert of the Mo 


cow Philharmonic Society.) 


tv the side of such a pronounced favorite 


of our public as Schaljapin one would have 


expected any other soloist to have great dif 
ficulty in holding his own, quite especially 
on so unusual an instrument as the contra 
bass The genius and mastery of Sergei 
Kussewitzky, however, overcame all doubts 


and scored for him, in the best sense of the 


word, a prodigious succes His rendering 
of the Handel concerto with orchestra com 
pletely fascinated the audience After man 
recalls, Kussewitzky played, with piano ac 
companiment, a beautiful berceuse by 
Laska, his admirable rendering of which 
made a still greater impression even than 
that of the Handel concerto, and the public 


stormily demanded a repetition of the work 


DKS 
Moscowkija Wedomosti 


(Seventh Symphony Concert of the Mos 





cow Philharmonic Society. ) 

M of the Parisian Grand Opera 
had a very great ucce com 
pellec i add several enc a stl 
greater success was won by Serge: Kuss 
witzky who im reality WOTKS wonders on 
this huge, clumsy instrument, which has 

hitherto been considered a contra-bass In the hands of this gifted 
artist, however, the double bass proved to be an instrument capable of 
the greatest expression, so that the listeners were utterly dumbfounded 


The glorious tone and the wealth of nuances with which Kussewitzky em 


bellishes his performance would have done honor to the greatest ‘cellist 


DEE 


The celebrated critic of Kiew, 
M. Tschetsohott, writes: 


Kussewitzky, this magician, makes of the clumsy mastodon of the 
group of stringed instruments an extraordinarily sympathetic lyric 
singer. This was considered a lost art, and, indeed, since the days of 


Bottesini we have heard nothing like it 


= 
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SYMPHONY AND OTHER 
CONCERTS IN CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 23, 1907 

If distinction and merit without any patriotic features 
could make yesterday's symphony concert at Music Hall a 
worthy tribute to the birthday of George Washington, it 
vas certainly that with emphasis and acclaim. The pres- 
ence of George W. Chadwick, whose compositions have 
given American creative talent impulse and encouragement, 
1dded not a little interest to the occasion. He came from 
Boston, where for many years he has been director of the 
Conservatory, to conduct at the invitation of the Orchestra 
\ssociation and Mr. Van der Stucken, his symphonic poem, 
Cle opatra a 

Ihe soloist was Daniel Beddoe, Welsh tenor, who again 
proved to signal conviction that the English and Welsh 
oloists can sing oratorio and concert arias far better than 
the vaunted singers of grand opera companies who fill in 
their spare time giving recitals. Mr. Beddoe’s numbers 
were stock pieces of oraterio—familiar to the public—but 
the way he sang them they are always new, The crescendos 
which he marked on the repetitions of “Sound an Alarm” 
were marvels of clarity and power. Mr. Beddoe is the 
typical oratorio singer, his method being marked by breadth 
ind simplicity There is not a suggestion of mannerism or 
entimentality. ‘The style is as lofty and dignified as the 
subject itself. The quality of Mr. Beddoe’s voice leaves an 
impression, not so much because it is uniformly musical, 
but because it is naturally beautiful—a voice that covers 
and rolls along without effort. Yet such a voice must have 
been superbly trained as well. 

He was quite at home in the Handelian rhythms of the 
aria, which he phrased as distinctly as he did smoothly, 
The aria, “Lend Me Your Aid,” from “The Queen of 
Sheba,” by Gounod, he gave a noble interpretation, lifting 
each phrase into meaning, and imparting to the text a gen- 
uine, poetic vitality. Many great tenors have been heard 
in Music Hall—none better than Daniel Beddoe. The 
Welsh bard was overwhelmed with applause by the audi 
ence, and recalled at the close of each number dozens of 
times. After the last he gave a naive little Scotch song, by 

Cleveland (Ohio) composer 

 & 

Mr. Chadwick's appearance on the stage was greeted 
with tremendous applause. Aithough his manner is quiet, 
he conducts with energy and much attention to detail. 
His symphonic poem, “Cleopatra,” 1s written in intensely 

odern lines. His marking out of the rich thematic mate- 
rial is masterful, and in all the intricate harmonization he 
never loses sight of the unity and consistency of the sub 
ject. While it is program music, it 1s of the higher emo 
tional order, rather giving the impressions than a descrip 
tion of the scenes. It abounds in tense contrasts and has 
ome climaxes, the one at the close being particularly im 
posing hen, too, in the tender moments of the sym 
phonic poem, Mr, Chadwick proves himself a genuine poet 
of exalted feeling \t the close the composition was 
roundly applauded and Mr. Chadwick called out several 
times 

Under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken the orches 
tra gave the Brahms symphony, No. 3, F major, a reading 
which brought the audience in close contact with the beau- 
ties of this work. Although the prevailing color is somber, 
which does not even change in the allegretto, substituting 
the usual scherzo, there is an emotional trend in it which 
is not usual in Brahms. Even so the emotional in Brahms 
appears to be more suggested by the mind than by the 
heart. In the third symphony there are no contrapuntal 
surprises, and the general character is that of poetic beauty 
Mr, Van der Stucken’s conception of the work showed 
the close and sincere student as well as the musician of 
comprehensive grasp. In clearness the first movement was 
like the page of an open book. The andante was given 
in beautifully tranquil mood. The orchestral divisions 
played together with remarkable unanimity of purpose and 
blending of effect. The strings and woodwind commanded 
unimpeachable quality Mr. Chadwick must have been 
pleased with the orchestra’s reading of his symphonic 
poem—it was sympathetic and plastic to his direction. 

\ brilliant performance of Smetana’s overture to “The 
Bartered Bride” brought the symphony concert to a close 
fc & 

li was a red letter event for the College of Music—the 
second chorus and orchestra concert, Tuesday evening, 
February 19, in Music Hall, which was filled by an audi- 
ence of almost Festival size. The solo work was of such 
extraordinary character that it deserves first mention 
Louise Dotti presented two of her pupils—Ida Alois, in 
Handel's “Let the Bright Seraphim,” from “Samson,” and 
Sarah A, Comstock, in the recitative and aria from “The 


“ Queen of Sheba,” “More Regal in His Low Estate.” Miss 


Alois proved herself a pure soprano, whose voice has reso- 
nance, quality, and, conspicuously, purity 
For one so young she sang with remarkable repose. Miss 


Comstock revealed an extraordinary dramatic voice. Her 


middle and lower register have exceptional beauty, She 
sang the well known aria like a matured artist—with intel- 





ligence and temperament. Not for years has the college 
been able to present to the public such genuine vocal talent. 
The applause of the audience knew no bounds, and Miss 
Alois was called upon to sing the Handel aria da capo. 

Signor Albino Gorno presented a bright and talented 
pupil in Alla Wright, who, under his direction, played with 
orchestra Beethoven's piano concerto, B flat major. Her 
playing showed clear phrasing, rhythmic firmness, good 
tone production and much above the average intelligence. 
Ihe last movement was cleanest in its periods. She has 
the velvety touch which is one of the inherents of Gorno 
pupils. . 

José Marien presented two pupils—of professional equip- 
ment—Madge McGregor, who played a Beethoven romanza 
for violin and orchestra, and William Burkel, who gave 
“Le Deluge,” by Saint-Saéns, and a canzonette by Godard. 
Miss McGregor’s poetic side was shown to good advantage, 
and her tone was musical and absolutely pure. Her inter- 
pretation showed musical grasp. 

Louis Victor Saar, who conducted the chorus, is to be 
congratulated upon its improved work, which went to show 
that he is a man of ideas and progress. His individuality 
was clearly stamped upon it. The chorus was elastic and 
responsive to every nuance that he demanded through 
gradations of shading to a fortissimo. Vitality breathed 
through each phrase that was sung. A beautiful anthology 
was Offered in the trinity of morceaux—Cherubini’s “Sleep, 
Royal Child,” Selby’s “Sweet and Low,” and Hiller’s hu- 
morous “Dame Cuckoo.” The absolute beauty and classic 
simplicity of the Cherubini number were reproduced by 
the chorus with the brush of an artist. The “Dame 
Cuckoo” was given with characteristic spirit. Beethoven's 
“The Heavens Proclaim,” which opened the concert, was 
given with reposeful mood, and in rather a slow tempo, 
which, though it did not drag, made it lack in life. 

Last, but not least, comes the orchestra under the train- 
ing and direction of José Marien. Its professional stand- 
ard was again sustained, and small wonder it is that from 
such competent student forces the Symphony Orchestra 
can be recruited and draw its fresh, invigorating blood. 
Handel's “Concerto Grosse” in G major, with concertina 
for two violins, the latter by Florence Hardeman and 
Percy Fullinwider, was read with a strict sense of rhythm, 
musical appreciation and classic conception. The fine or- 
chestral support in the Beethoven concerto was something 
to be wondered at. The concert was closed with Schu 
mann’s “Gipsy Life,” sung by the College Chorus, and the 
finale from Haydn's Symphony No. 13. 

eS & 

The record of the second concert by the Musical Art 
Society, Thursday evening, February 21, in the Auditorium, 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, was an illuminated 
page in the first year’s history of this exclusively pro- 
fessional organization, Illuminated in the double direc 
tion of affording lofty enjoyment and rare educational 
opportunity. The program was even more interesting and 
more diversified than the first. Its first division was de 
voted to the purest ecclesiastical style of Catholic Church 
music, beginning with the “Missa Breyis,” by Palestrina, 
and ending with three contrasting settings of the “Ave 
Verum,” the first one by Josquin des Pres, a French com 
poser of the latter half of the fifteenth and earlier decades 
of the sixteenth century, who antedated Palestrina; the 
second, the immortal one by Mozart, which is often used 
in the services of today, and, the third of more modern 
import and yet closely modeled after Mozart and in pure 
church style, by Sir Edward Elgar. The middle section 
of the program was occupied by Bach's cantata, “The 
Lord is a Sun and Shield,” a strong chapter from the 
Reformation era. The last division was detached from 
religious environment and presented a miscellaneous char- 
acter, It began with a trinity of English songs, the first 
being of the thirteenth century and the third of the last 
century. As in the first program, Brahms brought up the 
linal train, the initial selection being three-trios for female 
voices and the conclusion four gypsy songs, sung by the 
entire chorus. 

rhe unity and interest of this program reflected much 
credit on the constructive talent of Mr. Glover—its per- 
formance proved his exceptional ability as a chorus trainer. 
It is true Mr. Glover enjoys the advantage of having ex- 
clusively professional talent under his baton. That is a 
rare combination found only in a few musical cities in 
the world. Much would naturally be expected from it. 
But it takes much more than voice material to accomplish 
such results in a practically new field of study. To sing 
Bach and Palestrina and the old masters of church music 
well is not an easy task. It is not only a material, but 
a formal, vital task. The preservation of the spirit of the 
music is much more important than the bare singing of 
the text. In this respect the chorus, known as the Musical 
Art Society, reached a lofty ideal. Then, too, where so 
much solo talent enters into the body of the chorus the 
tendency is always for each individual to emphasize his 
voice at the expense of the ensemble. The first concert 
showed this propensity, but the second was almost free 
from it. There was united_effort for concerted results. 
Again should be noted the remarkable balancing in the 


voice divisions and the tone quality—fresh, buoyant, vigor 
ous and vital. The rhythmic firmness was impeccable in 
all the contrapuntal mazes and counter positions of Bach 
and Palestrina. The shading, expression and nuance made 
up an artistic canvas. 

ee & 

The “Missa Brevis” by the great reformer of church music 
way thoroughly enjoyable. It has a sublime beauty and 
simplicity. The sustained legato singing in the “Sanctus” 
was admirable. In the solo quartet of the “Benedictus” the 
voices blended charmingly with a devoutly poetic contrast 
in the polyphonic strvcture. Members of this quartet were 
Mrs. Bennett, Miss Bain, Messrs. Chilton and Gallagher. 
The profound serenity of the Des Pres “Ave Verum” was 
faithfully reproduced. The majesty and concentration felt 
in the “Ave Verum” by Mozart spoke volumes for the tem- 
per of the chorus, and the “Ave Verum” by Elgar was as 
chastely wrought as the columns of a Gothic cathedral. 

Perhaps the best evidence the chorus presented of its 
form was in the Bach cantata. Through all its contrapun- 
tal harmonization the music spoke with energy and vitality. 
Miss Hinkle sang the contralto air, “God Is Ever Sun and 
Shield,” with tender pathos. The bass solo of Mr. Baugh- 
man was manly and the subsequent duet with the soprano, 
Mrs. Krippner-Shealor, was finely blended. The oboe solo 
in the contralto air was a rich, mellow accompaniment. 
The English songs were given with freshness and buoyancy 
The winding up with Brahms was like offering the best 
wine last. ‘The trios for female voices were sung within 
the domain of the inner spirit—the song from Ossian’s 
“Fingal” in its contrasts of light and shade being particu- 
larly faithful to its weird and romantic genius. 

The gypsy songs were given with snap and delightful 
differentiation. In the Mozart “Ave Verum” and the Bach 
cantata the instrumental accompaniment was furnished by 
the Symphony Orchestra: 

eS & 

One of the events of the present weck was the second 
Conservatory Orchestra concert on Wednesday evening, 
February 20, under the direction of Pier A. Tirindelli, in 
the beautiful hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
A review of this concert will be given in my next letter. 

J. A. Homan. 


Hartmann Talks to the Reporter. 


(Spokane, Wash., Evening Chronicle.) 

It takes more than one misfortune to turn Arthur Hart- 
ann into a pessimist. The talented violinist, who was to 
have appeared in concert here last evening, arrived this 
morning and made a brief stop before proceeding to Salt 
Lake, where he is to appear in a return concert which will 
be a big thing in the Mormon city. 

Mr. Hartmann is a quiet, polished gentleman, with a 
perfect English accent and a rare sense of humor. He 
appeared to be tired this morning and has a right to be, 
as he has.traveled from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, 
and covered the territory between Maine and the Pacific, 
and still has many concerts before him. 

“I will return to America in two years. Next year I will 
be in Berlin,” said Hartmann, “but the following year I 
will again tour America, and Spokane can be assured I 
will appear here. I am heartily sorry I was forced to miss 
the engagement here, but it could not be avoided. 

“My plan is to teach in Berlin in the summer and tour 
in the winter. In order to make up for failing to appear 
here I will give the pretty girls of Spokane lessons without 
charging them, and will ask no remuneration if they will 
come to me in Berlin.” 

Hartmann is proud of one thing—his son. The young- 
ster is now sixteen months old, but the violinist is positive 
his offspring will never be a musician. 

“No, there is no music in him, and I am sorry. He is 
going to be a pugilist, I suppose. They write he had 
pounded the piano to pieces, and that bears out the pugi- 
list theory.” 

Hartmann was serious about the lack of music in his 
son. When told that a child of sixteen months was not 
supposed to be a musician he replied that he was full of 
music at that age. Be 

“Why, when I was three years old I was playing the 
violin, I loved music and began it before I was as old 
as my son, I have my little violin yet and am going to 
present it to President Roosevelt should he have a grand- 


son. 





Genevieve Clark Wilson has accepted the position of 
soprano at the First Reformed Church, Brooklyn; William 
Hammond, organist and director. She is also solo soprano 
at Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth street, 
New York. 








WANTED 


WANTED—Piano salesman to sell high grade pianos; 
must be first-class man and furnish good reference. O 
Wissner, 603 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
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Vienna, KocnGasse o 


Johannes Messchacrt gave three recitals in Boesendorfes 


Hall. He is an artist par excellence. The first evening 
was devoted to Schubert. the second to Brahms, the third 


to Schumann and Mahle: rhe latter’s “Kindertotenlieder 
(“Child-Death Songs”) are a Mahler 
bleck wields the 
brush in the extremist style 
ing 
by him 


weird aggregation 


paints in colors of ind deep brown and 


of the Vienna school of paint 


Either Mahler ‘s influenced by the painters, or they 


There is much melancholy droning, with a domi 
The 
a deadening eftect Messchaert was greeted by the large st 


Hall 


nant poignant note throughout songs have decidedly 


of Boesendorfer audiences at the three recitals 


Ss 2s 
‘—- ve 


anothe oO 


Wilhelm 


stuiccesses 


his long string 
the 


fecker has added 


when the weather coldest in 


old residents 


He cam was 


The people seen on the 
But 


attended 


the memory of many 


streets that evening could be counted on one’s fingers 


nevertheless, a large and interested audience 


Becker's 
and a powerful technic; 


recital He has soul and imagination, strength 
and ful 
that he 


a thinking 


broad 


his tone 1s larec 


and is intensely musical. He interests one, too, in 


takes to himself authority and initiative He is 


musician. Except for the interpretation of some passag: 
in the Seethoven sonata, Op. 27 No 2. his playing rany 


| he 
impromptu, op 


did the 


Liszt “Venezi 
142, No. 3 


Schuman 


true; it was sincere and sympethetic 
e Napoli” and the Schubert 
brought out his technic brilliantly, as 


“Carneval.” The Chopin numbers were the B minor 
scherzo, the berceuse and G flat major vals« As encore 
he played two of his own composition 
Qt we 
- - 
Jan Kubelik, too, repeated his usual distinguished suc 
cess in the Music Friends’ Hall, Thursday evening. H« 


appeared with the Concert Verein Orchestra, under Gusta) 


Gottheil, in the Bach concerto in F mayor, the Tschaikow 
sky “Serenade Melancolique,” the Saint-Saéns “Havanais 
and the Paganini “Del cor piu non mi sento Phe slender 
figure, always swaying, with its shock of black hair, is cet 
tainly compelling, and holds every eye The weird tecl 
nician is rapidly maturing into a broad musician \lready 


his tone is taking on deeper musical meaning. If his tech 


nic 18 not as perfect and dashing as before, it is becaus« 
he ts thinking no more of brilliancy alone Che techni 
has lost its infallibility, but what of that, compared to what 


is and 
Ischaikowsky piano concerto, op. 23. He is a 


will be gained in tone? Eduard Goll played the 


hery young 


man and won his audience from the start. Kubelik gave 
three encores 

at me 
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Wilheim Backhaus, 
with W 


Boesendorfer’s. He 


sharing the piano of the week 


honors 


second recital Saturday at 


Bach 


In Beethoven his imtellectuality 


Ihelm Becker, gave his 


played the Chromatic Fantaisie 


and Fueue” in epical stvle 
The Chopin numbers showed that Backhaus 
On his 


Schumann 


cropped out 
the whole 
Che 
Liszt “Widmung” was rushed along too fast, but he was 
Liszt's Mendelssohr “Mid 


is possessed of poetry and 


romance 
Chopin was superior to his Beethoven 
splendid im arrangement of 


summer Night’s Dream.” 


truno Walter, of the Opera, conducted the “Nicolai” 
Philharmonic on the 27th. He began modestly with the 
Schumann first symphony. If Walter is not a great com 
poser he is a very able conductor. Intensely sincere and 


deeply sympathetic, he drops the individual note and loses 


himself in the music. This was his first appearance with 
the Philharmonikers, and he was nervous To be com 
mended was his bringing out of Robert Fuchs’ second 
serenade for string orchestra. Fuchs holds a chair in com 
position at the Conservatory and has an advanced opus 


Walter's teacher 
His serenade could well have been termed “Spanish.” Un 


number to his credit. He was at one time 


like Reger, he develops good themes. The music is fas 
cinating with its hawntme-movement and color Another 
interesting. work of his is the third serenade. Selma Kurtz 


sang an aria from Rossini’s “Semiramis.” Of course 
she sings well and shared the honors of the hour with 
Walter. Lastly was given Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulen 


spiegel,” that marvelously ingenious work. Walter received 
enthusiastic applause. 
oe = 
The Concert We 
BOESENDORFER HALI 
thrice; W \ 


mann and Albertine Stendner-Welsing, 





American pianist; He 


Eisner 


Messchaert, voice, Secker, 


pianc; Bruno planist 





Valborg Svardstrém, lieder; Backhaus, piano; Ernest von Lengy 
twelve year old pianist 
EHRBAR HALI 
Vilma Rousz-Zillig, lieder; Franzi Chalupny, violinist; M a Se 
teder Ansorge Verein, Arnold Schénberg”™” evening 
AT THE OPERA 
“Lehengrin,” “Barbier von Sevilla,” “Pagliacci Cavalleria R 
ticana,” “Hoffmann’s Erzahlunger Lucia Fidel l 


hauser,” “Der Freischitz.” 


ft 


I did not hear Bruno Eisner’s piano recital, but have been 
told that he surprised his audience and that he is a won 
derful young virtuoso 


M. Marvin Gropzrnsky 


Maud Lee Bissell’s Versatility. 


eer 
Bissell 


Maud 
M. Lee, of Rochester, N. Y., is an accomplished musician 
childhood Maud Lee had 
being instructed by the best 
Her 
did 


today this 


Lec daughter of the noted surgeon, John 


advan 
New 
her 


and 


From every educational 


tage, 


York 


tecns, 


teachers im 


out t 


music 


early marriage, betore she was 


not interfere with her love of study 


young woman is a brilliant concert pianist 


watched witl her 


Mrs 


whose career 1s pride by may ad 


mirers. An artist of pronounced ability, sissell 1s 


gifted as well with the ability to impart knowledg« Her 
large class of piano pupils appreciate their magnetk 
teacher, whose udicious training is evinced by a stvk 
nd finish in piano mterpretation worthy of maturer years 








{) rele t er ative ty « von pends 
reputation by her concert work and the able w n whicl 

vw discharged the duti f per r f music m Gen 
seo luring ] nee . ] ‘ ‘ ; } hie f the 
music depart 

Among Mr Bi I's notable engagement iy be mer 
tioned recent recitals at Pelham Manor School, whi 
the metropolitan journals praised omeerts 1 } 
doma, Dunkirk, Geneseo, LeRoy, Batavia, Rochester as 
Buffalo That her repertory is an extensive one, and that 
she ts versatile, may be learned by reading the following 
names Bach-Liszt Reethoven. { hopim Brahms M 
Dowell, Debussy, Schytt« fach-lTausig, Schumann, Ruben 
stein, Godard, Wagner-Liszt. Haberbier-Guilmant, Rive 
King, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schubert-Liszt and Poldi 
The “Emperor” concerto was played by Mr Bissell, woth 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra, and wor Wiest) 
praise The Rochester Post-Express, reviewmg a recita 
said The toceato and Liszt transcription were amor 
Mrs. Bissell’s best number Bach being play wit t! 
full ippreciation of its wonderful beauty Ihe dramat 
passion of the Erl King in the Schubert original ' 
the atmosphere of terror with which | invests it wer 
1dmirably revealed.’ The Rochester Democrat and Chr 
icle predicts: “A successful career wing to the brillia 
and color of her playing 

The Buffalo Times 1 tions Mrs. Bisse i ' rtist 
tering hility H lath ifthe r ! 

pianist entitle her to a. placs mg best Americar 
rtists The Geneseo KRepubly ra ‘ <7 
ert work as a posit lelight I J mia Censor t 

f “her absolute mmand of technic, intelligent ymip 
thetic interpretation, and the unquestioned ability of her 
performance of Chopir revolutionary etude vith re 


wer despair.” 


ard wild 


\fter playing at the next Rochester Symphony concert, 


when Watkin Mills is to sing, Mrs. Bissell will fill some 
unportant engagements in Pennsylvania towns and the 
musical city of Erie, and may go farther West 


Hartmann in the Northwest. 
are brief extracts tr Northwest 


Hartmann, one of 


Here m the most 


ern press eulogies received by 


recent 


Arthur 


e violin sensations of the new century in this country: 
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Gabrilowitsch Recital Program. 
(Owing to the tren d , ¢ ot bys ippear 
January 19, Ossip Gabri tsch, the Ru in plat 
‘ play arothe t t Mend ohn Ha Wed 
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~ ‘ Mn flat ( 
Ni one i { ‘ 
intermesso, I 
K i at 
I ‘ (; Kun 
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‘ i 
Rosa Olitzia Was Far Sighted. 
, . . , 
bk. Stroock, of SS Park avenue, New York, a broth« 
iw of Re a Uinta ‘ da cablegram fror ti 
ger the May iter mer HBerlm wa reports 
ecked near the coast of H nd, notifying him that «i 
; \l 
\ he Viacame itz is booked t i] wut t! 
hin i the German Opera Company that had « 
1 engagement t ¢ (sarden, I dor i ‘ 
that a terrible torr " raging he decichk 
i mia 1 teow |! if reer and take ter tea 
j , 
[he Granberry |] . “ engaged ( sold 
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} i 
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{ ) 
play with stringed instrament im important part of ‘ 
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MILAN. 
Miran, February 9, 1907. 

Maria Vittoria Calzolaio, mezzo soprano, and already well 
known in Rome, gave a concert last evening at the Sala 
del Conservatorio. It was really almost a curiosity for 
the public to hear one of its own countrywomen in con- 
cert work; all Italians aspiring to opera. Mlle. Calzolaio 
won applause fer her fine delivery of the old school songs 
of Scarlatti. Her rendering of Schumann’s “Moonlight” 
was not an ideal, as she does not seem to penetrate into 
the depth of the composition; the Brahms songs were 
better. But her enunciation is very bad, and still she sang 
all in her native Italian. Too bad that singers pay so lit- 
tle attention to this most important part of their art! 
She sang two songs by Maestro Cantu, who accompanied 
at the piano, but these made no effect, being very common- 
All together the concert was interesting, and no 
Mile. Calzolaio is satisfied with the treatment re- 
ceived from the public and press. 

“Tristan and Isolde” continues to pack the Scala, and 
happily with ‘‘La and “Carmen.” 
Maria Gay, who gave two performances of “Carmen,” in 


place 
doubt 


alternates Gioconda” 
Florence last week, has been re-engaged for another and 
last, they say. 

eet 


t 
Mascagni will direct his “Amica” in Florence during 
the month of May. 

eS & 

The impresario, Milone, is forming an excellent com- 
pany of grand opera for the forthcoming season in Brazil. 
ce & 

Maestro Virgilio has gone to Miinchen to direct two 
concerts, one all of his own music and the other all Italian; 

old and modern composers, 
ee & 

It is rumored that Leoncavallo will make another tournée 
through the United States. He himself, though, is very 
reluctant to speak about it; most probably, if he goes, his 
‘harming wife will accompany him. 

fe 

Maddalena Mariani Masi, who 
Gioconda, has left Italy for Paris. 
time to teaching. Every time one goes to hear the actual 
Gioconda, remarks like these are heard among the pub- 
lic and in the foyer of La Scala: “Oh, but she has not 
the art of la Masi!” “That phrase of the duet will never 
be heard again like la Mariani Masi.” 


created the role of 


She will consecrate her 


@ & 
An exquisite tenor, who has just returned to the stage, 
obtained a spontaneous and enthusiastic success as 


Werther, at the Teatro del Corso. He was absent a tong 
time from the stage and the operatic art is to be con- 
gratulated that such a refined artist can be heard again, 
Bologna being the first step. 
ce = 
At Mantova, Febea Strakosch is triumphing in 
“Mademoisele de Belle-Isle,” by Spero Samara. 
 & 
“Madam Butterfly” is having quite a run in Italy. 
D3 
“Carmen” was a success with Mile. Larkin at Venice. 
 & 
Maestro Lorenzo Filiasi, author of “Manuel Menendez,” 
will give a new opera of his, here in Milan, in the fall. The 
He also announces his eventual 


oe 
= 


title is “Fior di neve.” 


marriage to a young Milanese lady 


 €& 

San Carlo Theater, of Naples, has just given “La Vally,” 
by Catalani. Fiasco for all but Maria Farneti and 
Mugnone, with his orchestra 

 & 


In Rome the Trio Cristiani, the Schultheis, Brandi Sis- 
ters and the Municipal Orchestra furnish plenty of good 
music to the Romans 

CE 
Phe second concert of the Quartetto Polo, given at the 
Sala del Conservatorio, was interesting, and owing to the 
beautiful interpretation of several numbers, most success 
awakened 
the greatest enthusiasm, the first and second tempi being 


ful. Brahms’ exquisite quartetto, op. 51, No. 2, 
especially appreciated for the finesse of coloring and the 
The third and fourth movements, in 
their vehemence, were admirably portrayed. The third 
(mi bemol) was a good opening 
number, as its simple and melodic lines give a sensation 
of sincerity, which prepares one to hear the greater and 
deeper compositions of the German school. The second 
part of the concert contained a very interesting concerto, 
so to say, as it rather makes the effect of being a suite, 
for violin, violoncello and piano, originally clavecin, by 
Couperin, called the prince of the clavecin, written for the 
Sunday evening chamber music at the Court of Louis 
XIV. To my taste the substitution of the piano for the 
clavecin was not fortunate, as it deprived the music of 
that original, singular mellow softness of sound which 
the more sonorous piano spoiled. “La Musette” and “La 


variety of rhythm 


quartetto, by Bazzini 


Chaconne” were the best and most appreciated parts of 
this composition. Altogether a very successful concert, to 
which only a small public adhered, as usual. 

tt : 

The week at La Scala will be as follows: Fébruary 12, 
“Gioconda”; 13th, “Salome”; 14th, “Carmen,” at popular 
prices; 15th, “Grand Masked Ball’; 16th, “Gioconda”; 
17th, “Tristan and Isolde.” Catalani’s “La Wally” will 
be ready for the first week in Lent. So far, La Scala is 
always crowded, and I am sure they are making lots of 
money—a thing that has not occurred in many years. 
Yesterday it was told me that there is no deficit as yet. 

eS & 

Kruscienisky, who sings Salome and Isolde, is engaged 
for the Opera of Buenos Ayres, and so is Maria Gay. 

tt €& 

La Scala will have a new Brangaene and Laura in the 
person of Mile. Lucchini, especially engaged. She will also 
sing Amneris. 

tt! 

Emma Carelli, the well known soprano, and wife of 
the noted Socialist, nay Anarchist, Walter Mocchi, has 
had to suffer again for the political opinions and doings 
of her husband, the public of Trieste not allowing her to 
finish the performance of “Zaza.” She resorted to the 
trick of fainting, and, of course, there was a reaction in 
her favor. Her contract finishes with a few performances 
of “Mefistofele.” She will then go to Bucharest for a few 
performances of her favorite roles; after that she goes 
to Buenos Ayres and Brazil. Generally she backs her own 
companies, but this time it seems she will rely on a— 
reliable impresario. 

tt 

Two grand opera companies will be rivals during the 
next season—one at the Grand Opera House, the other at 
the Colosseo, where Carelli and Zenatello will sing—in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

te & 

Vittoria Cima, perhaps the only musical salon in Milan, 
gave her first soirée, and several artists contributed some 
fine music. Riccardo Zandonai played and sang, with his 
very small but penetrating voice, some excerpts from his 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” which everybody enjoyed very 
much, as his is real, clear, melodious and rich music. This 
was the clou of the evening. 

Carnival this year is even more dead than last year, and 
the masked balls are real funerals: people in the most 
ridiculous or gorgeous attire walking around as though 
they had lost their last cent. Amusing, isn’t it? 

eS & 

This office has just received news that a young Amer- 
ican, Marie Huette, has made a very successful debut as 
Santuzza at the Municipale of Reggio d’Emilia. 

es & 

A new Carmen, a real Spanish girl, was not very lucky 
at the Costanzi, of Rome; the papers say she danced and 
played the castanets well. The part will be taken by Mlle. 
Wyns, a French singer. 

eS & 

Anna Bussert was a caller this week. She is preparing 
her repertory and expects to be ready for the fall. 

eS & 

Mascagni is hard at work on his “Vestillia”; still, he 
does not know himself when he thinks the work will be 
finished. He was offered another engagement for America, 
but he staunchly refused, saying that for the moment one 
experience is enough. 

Marie de Rohan, lyric soprano, is negotiating for an 
immediate debut, which will be made either in Milan, 
Florence or Rome. Her voice, they say, is of a phenom- 
enal range and her colorature of the most brilliant. 

5 

An intimate friend of Mascagni has just referred that 
at the same time Mascagni is composing “Vestillia” he has 
nearly finished—or at least the principal parts of the new 
libretto that won the Sonzogno prize, “La Festa del 
Grano.” Strange to say, this opera will have no chorus, 
no duets, no trios, no ensembles; why not no orchestra? 

ce & 

Sonzogno, the kindest and most charitable of all editors 
and beings, is again meditating the good of some young 
composer. His name?—not just now. Meanwhile, he has 
given over to the children of Mascagni all the profits of 
a year brought in by “Cavalleria.” 

eS & 

Callers at the office were Marie de Rohan, Mr. Huber, 

and Mr. Wallace. 


eS & 

Sonzogno has opened a new concorso for the best sym- 
phony and for the best one act opera. Composer of the 
first would win the prize of 500 lire, the second 2,000 lire. 

Ze & 

Everybody here is ridiculing the puritanic spirit—twere 
better to call it hypocrisy—of the New Yorkers, in not 
wishing to see “Salome” any more, for fear of tainting 
their morals! Conried is admired, on the other hand, for 


having been smart enough to make the first performance 
of so much talked about and discussed an opera his bene- 
fit. It is the talk of the famous Galleria. 

Se & 

In Rome, at the Costanzi, Massenet’s “Thais” was very 
successful, mostly due, though, to the magnificent singing 
and general interpretation of Battistini and a young singer, 
Carmen Melis, hitherto unknown, but who, the press unani- 
mously declares, was a revelation, more especially for her 
great beauty of face and figure. Her voice is good, and 
they say her poses are very recherché. The comments on 
the music are not entirely favorable. The scenery and 
costumes were of incomparable beauty. 

 & 

Rome—La Societa del Quintetto—directed by Gulli, gave 
its second concert. The success, as always, was merited 
and excellent. Program consisted in trio for string instru- 
ments, op. 9, No. 3, Beethoven; sonata, op. 45, Mendels- 
sohn ; quartetto, op. 25, for piano and strings, Brahms. The 
best work of the afternoon was the andante of Mendels- 
sohn’s sonata and the andante con moto of Brahms’ quar- 
tetto. Friday, February 1, third concert, Gulli will give 
a pianistic concert, playing nothing but Schumann, among 
which symphonic studies and kinderscenen, and “Carnival.” 

i 

Rome—the thirty-second concert, popular concert of the 
Orchestra Municipale, was given before the usual crowded 
house. The clou of the concert was Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. eS & 

Rome—Professor d’Angeli has initiated a series of mati- 
nees to illustrate by word and song the lieder of Schubert. 
Frederic Thiron will be the singer. 

eS & 

Rome—At the Sala Costanzi, The Trio Romano gave 
its second concert of chamber music, consisting of trio, 
op. 63, Schumann; trio by Arensky; trio, op. 32, Rubin- 
stein. 

eS & 

As is easily seen, Rome has a far greater musical con- 
tingent than Milan. It is perhaps owing to the greater 
amount of foreigners who live in or visit Rome. 

eS & 

Mascagni has been in Milan for a few days. He has 
returned to Rome to take up his work at the school and 
also to continue composing for his new opera. 

eS & 

It is almost sure that Boito’s “Nerone” will be given 
at La Scala next year. Boito is very seldom in Milan, and 
when he is here nobody but his most intimate friends, and 
even these with difficulty, can see him. He passes most 
of his time at his villa on Lago di Garda. 

e & 

Riccardo Zandonai has won a concours for a one act 
opera, in Austria, with the probabilities that his opera 
will be given in Vienna under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 


Ct & 
Bianca Volpini, American, after her Bergamo success, 
is contemplating other offers for the Lenten season. 
ee & 

Clara Sexton is singing with success in Florence, in 
“Mignon” and “Lucia,” and Miss Dillon is singing at Jesi. 
ee €& 

Maria Gay, the great Carmen of La Scala, will give one 
performance of this opera at Florence this coming week. 

The basso, Scarneo, ex-singer and ex-actor, has given 
up the stage and has established a school for perfecting 
singers in opera in Florence. D. P. 





St. Louis Critic Admired Francis Rogers’ Program. 


A fine specimen of program making was exhibited by 
Francis Rogers at Music Arts Hall, said the St. Louis 
Mirror, referring to the baritone’s last appearance in St. 
Louis. There was not a dull number, and the arrangement 
most felicitous. Mr. Rogers evidently believes in contrast 
and great variety, and his selections from the song litera- 
ture of ancient and modern times shows not only catholicity 
of taste, but excellent judgment as well. Continuing, the 
review added: 

There was a gratifying freshness, too, about this program. The 
unsung predominated, and that without the sugg of a striv- 
ing for the unusual. Mr. Rogers’ interpretation was in accord with 
the program. From the first to the last number his work was 
marked by exceptionable taste; he was always musicianly and sang 
in fine style. If one number more than another can be selected 
for comment it is in his exquisite rendition of Haydn's setting uf 
“She Never Told Her Love,” from “Twelfth Night.” This was a 
rare combination of beautiful singing and poetic interpretation, and 
stamps Mr. Rogers as an artist of the highest rank.—St. Louis 
Mirror. 








Sophie Stahelin, a talented Swiss singer, who studied 
with Mary Wollen (Royal Conservatory) was heard to 
advantage in several concerts during the fall here, in Lon- 
don, Ziirich, ete. 
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RANDOLPH-HUTCHESON RECITAL IN BALTIMORE. 


Harold Randolph and Ernest Hutcheson gave one of 
their successful ensemble piano recitals at the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore two weeks ago. These notices are 
from the Baltimore papers: 


A supplementary recital on two pianos was given by Harold Ran- 


dolph and Ernest Hutcheson at the Peabody Institute yesterday 
They presented the following fine program 
Andante with Variations..............+.+.+. Robert Schumann 


Impromptu, on a Theme from Schumann's Manfred..Carl Reinecke 


Variations, in E flat minor, op. 2............s6+: Christian Sinding 


Menuet, from L’Arlesienne Suite............... Georges Bizet 

Danse Macabre, arranged for two pianos by the composer, 
Saint-Saéns 

Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes, arranged for two pianos by 


the COMPOSEF 2. ccesecccessecess 
is certainly 
In technic they are unsurpassed, while in broth- 


brothers in art 


3altimore 
closely matched. 
erly regard and artistic deference they are twin 
These are not merely fortuitious circumstances, but are prime requt 
sites, and constitute essential bonds in musical fitness between gen 
uine ensemble players—manifestation ofyeven the least desire to 
dominate would ruin the delightfully magnetic performance. 

In giving their excellent program they had to respond to many 
recalls, but the audience would not be satisfied until they had played 
the Saint-Saéns Macabre” The Bizet menuet 


and Liszt preludes, arranged for two pianos by the composers, were 


“Danse three times. 


also great triumphs in the unique performance.—Baltimore Amer 
ican, February 16, 1907 
as is doubtful if there are two other pianists in this country— 


unison and 


Both 


tempera 


world—who can such thorough 
Randolph and Hutcheson. 
alike in 


thoroughness that 


perhaps in the play in 


sympathy together as Messrs. are 
masters in the art of technic, both are peculiarly 
and both 


they play 


ment understand each other with such 
Throughout yesterday's program there 
Both players 


eyes and 


together as one 


was not the slightest variance in tempo or tone. 


seemed to read, as it were, their parts through the same 
with the same 
The Schumann 


minds. 
the Saint 
Ran 


the 


the Reinecke and 
last 
Hall! 


surpassed their work of 


andante, impromptu 


Saéns “Danse Macabre” were given winter by Messrs 


dolph and Hutcheson at Lehmann’s Their rendition of 


same numbers yesterday last year 
Their ensemble playing is so superb that too much cannot be said 

in praise of them nor too much encouragement given the develop 

ment of that particular phase of musik Baltimore Sun 

the perfect 


the splendid 


and 


The 


ensemble absolutely 


recital was marked by rare artistic taste 


essential in this school of music, 


effects secured by the performers displaying their unity of inter 


pretation and execution Each number was given with an unerring 


appreciation of its character, which aroused the enthusiasm of the 
audience and won many recalls for the performers. To the spon 
taneous and constant applause they responded with Duvernoy's 


“Feu Roulant” The recital 
may truly be said to have surpassed all previous performances of the 
kind in the 


umphs achieved by the artists in the field of musical work here 


and the Chopin etude, A minor, op. 25 


Baltimore, and its success adds another to many tri 


and 


in other cities.—Baltimore News 


Hammerstein's Great Opera. 


(From the New York Times.) 

The new opera house has steadily been gaining in sup- 
porters ever since the first week of experiments; and it 
has done so on the strength of certain merits of its own, 
peculiar merits that exercise a potent attraction on those 
who like opera and operatic singing for their own sakes 
and not for reflected glory. It is Mr. Hammerstein’s great 
good fortune to have built a house whose acoustic proper 
ties give a kind of fascination to operatic performances 
that has not been experienced here for many a long year. 
No doubt a good many people who experience this fascina- 
tion do not know to what to attribute it; but cognoscenti 
have been longing for such an auditorium and understand 
what it means. The performances at the new house have 
reached an excellent standard; there are a few great artists, 
a number of good ones, competent forces in most places 
where competency counts, and a strong and resolute mu- 
sical intelligence at the head of things. People like the 
great artists and flock to hear them, and they are not de- 
pressed by harsh contrasts of genius and total inadequacy 
It may be that some of them would prefer a more modern 
repertory; but let that be a question for the future 

It seems to be established, as the Times has previously 
declared, that New York is able to support two opera 
houses and do justice to both. As has been pointed out, 
the population of this town is increased by something more 
than 100,000 a year, to say nothing of the swelling throngs 
of visitors who desire to be amused; and there must be a 
certain percentage of the musically inclined and the finan- 
cially fitted among them to add to what the economists 
call the “effective demand” for music. On a matinee day, 
when there are four operas, and perchance also a crowded 
orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall, it is easy to count 
up 16,000 or 17,000 people listening to and paying for music 
in New York City. Operagoing is a habit like any other; 
and it needs only intelligent and honest treatment of this 
public to establish this habit and to assure a clientéle for 
two big opera houses. Moreover, the competition thus set 
on foot is an excellent thing for both; and we fancy that 
most operagoers have seen and heard for themselves the 
beneficent results of it this winter. It is also an excellent 
thing to find a public that likes opera for what it is and 
not for what its surroundings are. There are many things 
needing to be done to make the new undertaking all that 
the exacting would like to have it; but the wonder is that 
so much has been accomplished in so short a time. The 


main point is that Mr. Hammerstein shows a desire to do 
what can be done and really to do it. He studies to please 
in all things. 





A Talented French Violinist. 
Edouard Dethier, violinist, and Manfred Malkin, pianist, 
gave a joint recital in Mendelssohn Hall Thursday evening 
of last week, when this program was presented : 


The Moombight Sematee sc csccccecevccccccdscevecscceses Beethoven 
Cains 6.04.0 444 ia Cane iins bbvtes donee Vatili 
Beds «cv ccccccncccencccentcccccesccvcesscsavese Sinding 


Chopin 
Chopin 


Etude, op. 10, No. 12 
Nocturne, op. 14, No. 3 


ee, Or ORE MI Se va cccuacccdsendcante Chopin 
Commestn, B manhed, Mes: Oi <cccciscccscccavesestvecveces ... Bach 
Octave Etude, op. 740, No. 33......-sseeee. Crerny 


Romance, F sharp minor.. . Schumann 


Etincelles ...... Moszkow ski 
PE nn ccanekacsvauneceenecdaces .. Weber 
Russian Airs Wieniawski 
BN cdadencinizbictt siemens skeen bbbbcebeenecees d’ Ambrosio 


Variations on G string awa ys ..++ Paganini 

A more diversified program rarely has been given in 
New York by a violinist and a pianist in conjunction. The 
audience was not large, but its enthusiasm was unbounded 

Both artists did creditable work and were rewarded by 
unstinted applause. The honors were about evenly divided 

Dethier is an exponent of the French school, which was 
founded by Alard. Finesse and finish are the dominant 
characteristics of this scheol, which differs only slightly 
from the Belgian. 
He is endowed with the musical tempera 


The young violinist possesses a pleni 
tude of talents. 
ment and absolute pitch, indispensable fundamentals for 
His playing is marked by purity of 
All his work 


is conscientious; it is illumined by a bright musical intelli 


the great violinist. 
tone. Rarely does he fall into aural lapses 
gence and chastened by a refined taste. His tone is big 
and vitalized by sensuous beauty. It must be said, how 
ever, if the whole truth is to be told, that Dethier’s technic 
is not quite adequate. One year’s study with Sevcik, that 
“maker of virtuosi,” would lift the young Frenchman to a 
high artistic attitude, for it seems that all he needs is a 
more highly polished technic. As it is, Dethier is one of 
the most talented of the younger violinists before the pub 
lic. He gives real pleasure to those who enjoy legitimate 
violin playing, sans meretricious display. Beyond doubt, 
his future is bright 

[t should be mentioned that Gaston Dethier, the violin 
ist’s brother, played the accompaniments in a masterly way 

When Rena Sang. 

{Rena Vivienne, one of the prima donnas who has scored a triumph 
in Henry W English of 
masterpiece, “Madam Butterfly,” is an American born girl and was 
Duluth 
following 
staff, 


Savage's production in Puccini's operatic 
During the recent presen 
Mary 
the 


formerly a newspaper worker in 
Duluth, 
the 


tation of the the tribute from 


McFadden, a 
Duluth News-Tribune. ] 


opera in 
member of Tribune was printed in 
When Rena used to sing for us— 
My, but this town used to fuss 

Was awful proud of her! 
And no one was surprised a bit 
To hear that Rena scored a hit 


We knew she'd make a stir! 


She 
We wished her every sort of luck 


went away with lots of pluck, 


She promised she'd make good 
We're waiting now impatiently 
To tell her that we knew that she 

Did as she said she would! 


For Rena’s heart was high with hope 
When Rena wrote the social “dope,” 
And dreamed of work abroad 
And when she talked we all believed, 
And when she left we felt bereaved, 
And when she won—hurrahed! 
And now our girl’s entrancing voice 
Makes thousands listen and rejoice; 
And now she’s coming here 
And every heart is warm for her, 
And if our eyes a little blur— 
It's just because she's dear! 


And here's a little office “pome” 
To welcome bonny Rena home, 
And here's to happy days, 
When Rena’'s new applause will seem 
Like some faint-echoed sort of dream, 
Beside her future praise! 





Brilliant Singers at Arnold Benefit. 

Mesdames Jomelli, Donalda, Liebling and Cheatham were 
among the artists who took part in the Hubert Arnold 
benefit, at the Hudson Theater, yesterday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 26. Dalmores, the tenor, from the Manhattan Opera 
House, was also on the program. Rose Zamels, the vio- 
linist, and acts from “The Lion and the Mouse” and “The 
Chorus Lady” were some of the other attractions. 











\ Favorrre Orrra—“L’ Arricaine.’ 





Birdice Blye Pleases the Artists. 


“Your hands are not the smallest I have ever seen, but 


“ertainly are the smallest | have ever seen do such 


ROK 1 work 
when 


they 


m the piano,” said Rubinstein to Birdice Blye 


she was his pupi! in Dresden. The hands of the as 
tist are indeed small and frail looking, the work done ar 
tistically neither frail nor small 

National Arts Club, of New 


which prides itself upon its superior entertainments, made 


The York, an organization 
choice of Miss Blye as their pianist for the evening of Feb 
ruary 20. The general opinion at the close of the concert 


was that they could not have done better. Besides being a 


pianist of admirable qualities and a girl of charming man 
ner, there was not in the art environment of the place one 
Vall, 
' 


hair about a tender young 


more artistically decorative slender, flower-like, 


with classic massing of golden 
face, and charming costume of black lace over white, Miss 


Blye might have served as classic model for any of the 
capable artists present. Her style of playing is in keeping 
It is essentially poetic, sympathetic and appealing. It is 


not of the masculine order, but has a haunting appeal that 


and lasting. Technic is expected of a profes 


the 


is strong 


sional; her conceptions are not startling: it is style 
which is attractive and desirable 


The following was her program 


Kinder Scenen, op. 15 Schumann 
Etude, B minor Newport 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 4 Schubert 
Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 66 Chopin 
Scherzo Chopin 
Invitation to the Dance (by request) Weber-Tausig 
Etude Henselt 
Rerceuse Liadow 


Polonaise Techaikowsky-Lisst 


The Chopin scherzo was substituted for his fantaisie, op 
49, and the Henselt number took the place of Arensky’s 


“Fountain.” The audience was closely attentive, applaud 


ing, and remained to the end of the program 


George S. Madden Heard in Two Song Cycles. 
George S. Madden, the baritone, sang in two song cycles 


“Eliland,” by von Fielitz, and “Koenig's Sohn.” a com 


position in manuscript, by Fred. E. Eggert—in Jersey City 


recently. The following opinions are from the Jersey City 
Journal and from the Hoboken Observer 
Madden, 


“Koenie’s 


George S baritone the *Eliland 

Eguert r 
Eggert in h 
Madden 


diction. He 


sang 
manuscript, by 


song cycles of 
Fred. F 


shows Mr 


and Sohn,” in 


work 


best 


is of exceptionally fine and 
They 


baritone voice is 


merit 


vein were both finely rendered by Mr whose 


of fine quality and range and perfect 


sang all of the baritone selections of these tuneful operas is 
artistic manner. —Hoboken Observer 
George S. Madden is one of the popular baritones of the da 


whose singing was especially effective. He rendered the song cycles 


‘Eliland” and “Koenig’s Sohn,” in a masterful manner His clear 
rich notes and distinct enunciation added greatly to the charm of | 
stories im song.—Jersey City Journal, February 7, 1907 


Macmillen Has Third Triumph in Chicago. 


(By Telegraph to Tue Musicat Covnter ) 
Cuicaco, February 25, 1907 

Macnullen’s third recital yesterday, in Orchestra Hall, 

Tre- 


CHARLTON 


& great success Artist greeted by a large house 
mendous enthusiasm Loupon G 


Shanna Cumming in Florida. 
Shanna Cumming, the concert soprano, is a guest at the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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, “Military March” by Gambini. Augusta Haring, a pupil, 
will play twice, and Edwin Evans, bass, will sing. 
tt € 
GRE ATER. NEW YORK Lacey Baker is to talk on the subject of music at the 
° next meeting of the National Society of Musical Therapeu- 
tics, Room 703, Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28. There will be music under the direction of 











New York, February 25, 1907. in negro recitations. _Among those present were: Mrs. George Gk Track. Eva Augdate Veacelins to peselieas of 
it is just ten years ago that the present writer indited Sidney Z. Mitchell, Signor del Mer, Countess Massiglia, a 
following “pottery,” which was published in this col- Mrs. J. Wayland Kimball, Mrs. Edgar L. Marston (who "* S°*H#Y- “a 
ns Ae Pee ome ina the: present eRe Se nO Oy: See ee ae table), Mrs. Harry Stanfield, Mert: Gennes Mrs. Christopher Marks has issued invitations for the ' . 
ie a sbuiialaath esse or Place, 34rs Oliver Wells, Mrs. and Miss Livor, Dr. =e third recital at the residence-studio, 154 East Forty-sixth 
If I BUT KNEW Mrs. Thayer Adams, Mrs. John A. Black, Mrs. Charles G. crest, “Shatadie eta Paes Ths cele tu 


; Slack, Olinda Voss, Bert Hanson, Isabel F. Hapgood, Mrs. sea: ; 
With apologies to Gilson Wee Smith of Cleveland.) Black, Olinda Voss, Be : PS cerned are Rafael Navas, pianist; Bessie J. Crosby, so- 


dco William Whitney, Rafael Navas, Mrs. F rank Munson, Mrs. prano; Ernst Sommargreen, violinist; J. Lester Janeski, 
If I but knew what my church would say Lacey Baker, Martina Johnstone, Mra Francis Upham, tenor; Edith Main, soprano; Harold Hill Bemiss, ‘cellist, 
Whether it’s a fresze out, or if I’m to stay, Mrs. Frederick Dielman, Mrs. Bernard Peters, Mrs. Wil- nd Wie £ tan Shae 
I'd give ‘steen plunks, love, right away, ; liam E. Peck, Mrs. Marvin, Mrs. Alexander W. Cheno- * oo é ez e 
wh but knew weth, Mrs. Alonzo Hepburn, Mrs. John W. Dodge, and Club A. of the People’s Taatituse gave their anbunl en- 
1d 1 but keew where I squewk this yess in most cases the husbands of the mesdames named in the tertdinment Februnty 96 ot Tecvace Garden, the groarom 
oleae = baci Ps ce paces " ORs ae consisting of musical and dramatic features. Albert Ques- 
bhie whole darnec ing is mign queer - - 


nel, tenor; Elizabeth Sherman, Maurice Nitke, Amelia 


If 1 but knew ; ee ee ee 
he music played and sung at the “Patriots’ Day” cele- Morgenroth and Mary Boloyn were on the program. 





If I but knew—do I get more pay bration at the Ethical Culture School, Sixty-third street et ee 
I'm in with the pastor, and so I stay and Central Park West, under the direction of Peter W. Harry L. Reed sang in Passaic last week. In March he 
/ I's , eas red of churchly lay, Dykema, was, as is always the case at this excellent school, sings “The Crucifixion” in Morristown, N. J. His services 
superior to anything usually given at such affairs. Mr. ~. 4 colo tenor where a man with a vibrant, high voice is 
If I but knew if I stay or nit, Dykema gives his entire attention to this school, and the wanted, are in growing demand. 
if I'm bounced I'l have a fit results are most gratifying. A school orchestra of twelve ye 
ny case I guess I'll quit, pieces, with the grand piano, constituted the instrumental Sally Frothingham Akers, the soprano, announces a song 
' . 2 background, and especially worthy of mention was the recital to be given at the residence of Mrs. John Ames 
if I but knew—I'll bet a beer singing of “The Concord Hymn.” Mitchell, 20 West Forty-sixth street, Tuesday, March 5, 
body knows what'll happen here = = at 3:30 p. m., Mrs. C. B. Foote at the piano. 
I'll get a softer job, never fear, Walter H. Robinson continued his lectures on the sing- eS €& 
“ nn , ath ing and speaking voice in the Public School Lecture Course Following is the calendar of events under the auspices 
If I but knew, and that P. D. Q at Public School No. 132, Brooklyn, February 19, which of the Allied Arts Association of Brooklyn, month of 
wi thunder this cht lo you was listened to with attention. His pupil, Henry M. March: 
His Reverend Jiblets do w, entre nous Hobart, baritone, sang in illustration “The Sword of Monday, March 18, testimonial concert, Irish music, 
I but knew lurin,” “Mavourneen” and “Thy Beaming Eyes” with such under the auspices of St. Francis’ Church, at St. Francis’ 
Choir matters are later this year than ever before, and gusto and good voice’ production that he gained warm ap- Hall, Maple street and Nostrand avenue, at 8:30. Allied 
inges more numerous in all departments. Chorus choirs plause. Mr. Robinson, though a bit hoarse, sang two songs, Arts soloists. Tickets, 75 and 50 cents,-for sale at Sterling 
re being superseded by quartets, and vice versa, men of which were also much applauded Piano Company, Fulton street. 
tanding are leav'"g, new organs are going in some fe & March 29, Good Friday, sacred musicale at the home of 
i precentor will follow where a quartet once led Emma A. Dambmann, whose recent suit against the Mrs. Josephine Lowe, Ovington avenue, near Fifth avenue, 


e music, and it is a fact that there are more women Of Metropolitan Railway Company for damages sustained by Bay Ridge. 
ganists in the field All of which conduces to the uncer a fall seven years ago, was awarded a verdict of $10,000 Se — 


tainties of life, and adds to the “gayety of nations at the last trial. Argument for possible retrial of the casc Excellent Chamber Music. 
eZ € is set for March 1. 


i ss ; Among the few really meritorious chamber music organ- 
Charles Heinroth, organist and choirmaster of the P. E. lft oa izations of New York the Adele Margulies Trio holds a 
Church of the Ascension, the Rev. Percy R. Grant, rector, \gnes Gardner Eyre, the pianist, has had a very busy high place, and every concert it gives enhances its reputa- 
it length concluded to accept the call from the city of Winter, her first in the metropolis, She appeared as soloist tion. Thus far this trio has given no more enjoyable en- 
Pittsburg, to succeed Lemare as official city organist. This at a faculty concert at the Institute of Musical Art Feb-  teriainment than that which took place Tuesday evening 


was rumored two weeks ago, and published before it was ary 14, and soon thereafter at the Thursday Evening of last week in Mendelssohn Hall. In the audience were 
thentic in some papers. This paper probably printed Club, Mrs, Joseph H. Choate engaging her; 300 people many professional musicians, principally pianists, violinists 
the first New York items concerning Mr. Heinroth, and a Prominent in social and musical life were present. In and violoncellists, who showed the keenest appreciation of 
peci irticle, with picture, appeared in one of the National March she goes again to Boston to play at a social affair. the music played and the way it was performed. 
ditions, nine years ago, written by the present scribe = = [he program was: Trio, “Dumky,” op. 99, by Dvorak; 
nething like a hundred applications to succeed him are Mildred Langworthy, the soprano, from Kansas City, Sonata. op. 98, B minor, for piano and violin, Rubinstein ; 
ile. Giving some idea of the work as at present car- who has just completed a tour of ten weeks in the Eastern ‘rtet, op. 25, G minor, Brahms. 
ton by Mr. Heinroth, here is the list of 4 o'clock or States under the direction of a lyceum bureau, is in New In the double quality ef solid musical worth and variety 
ensong anthems for six current Seadas York to resume her studies with her former teacher, tis scheme left nothing to be desired, and the way the 
' Stabat Mater,” Rossini Madame Ashforth. music was interpreted was worthy of all praise. Where the 
—““The Crucifixion,” Stainet Ce merits of the three co-operating instrumentalists are so 
' rhe Seven Last Words,” Duboi et . equally distributed as is the case with Miss Margulies 
’ Fac Monsate: teat the Croed.” Mactartens Madame Cappiani nas removed from the Gosford and is oe . fost : 
; s (pianist), Leopold Lichtenberg (violinist) and Leo Schulz 
Ml Out of Darknes Gounod now at Hotel Flanders, West Forty-seventh street, near . , . : . 
: mee eran 5 So ‘ ’ 3 Sapey (violoncellist), the three musicians who constitute this ex- 
ch a4 tabat Mate Rossini - Sixth avenue. Her friend and pupil, Miss Reiplinger, who PRR : “ge 
ae) se 4h : ; eitigs cellent combination, it were altogether needless to institute 
 @ goes with her to Villa Cappiani, in Switzerland, this sum- 3 - . . 
mae : any comparisons. These artists admirably complement one 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, assisted by Sylvia Dres- mer, ts with her at the hotel. A few more pupils will be 2 other and, combining their powers with worthy self 
ch, pianist, gave a very successful concert February 19, Welcome at her home in Switzerland for a summer school abnewation and oneness of purpo chieve tl a _. 
Riverside Baptist Chureh Ihe personnel of the quartet eS & Ph : , ri eee RH aOR : Se — er 
Rin de B I : factory results, In the way of chamber music nothing finer 
Irene Cumming, Louise de Salie Johnston, Dolores \sa Howard Geeding, baritone, has been re-engaged as than these concerts given by the Margulies Trio can be 
Reedy and Anna Wynkoop. They gave a varied program, director and soloist for the third year at Briarcliff Congre- feard in New York : 
neluding a beautiful lullaby by Sullivan, and the “Spinning gational Church. Some recent appearances are: February iemmnniihianions 
ing.” by Wagner \s encore “The Night Has a Thou- 7, recital, Pratt Club, Brooklyn; February 10, Gauls 
Eves” was entovable ‘Ruth,” Briarcliff Manor; February 14, concert, New York. 
me ee our i1ears O ony 
| Dresbach, the pianist, plays with unusual distine Amelie Hild’s success in Denver, Col, has been very 





Ore could but admire her happy choice of pieces, gratifying \ recent musicale, in which the participants Whole Foot Nothing But Proud Flesh—Had to Use 
from Sgambati’s “Melodie” to a group of Chopin pieces contributed fifteen numbers, shows her list of pupils to Crutches—“‘Cuticura Remedies Best on Earth.”’ 


er selections were melodious and attractive. She played number high. “Homeland of the Soul.” a song by the wife 
Pei , Br ae} eft “In the year 1&9 side o i ; 
vecialivy w i suite by Grieg, ending with the “Norwe of a prominent Denver physician, Mrs. Lea Bennett, was bias ees mc me an rd ch ae epee tar off 
, : . . ; : ‘ ym 9 ri ow " € , n 
gian Bridal Procession Mrs. Johnstone sang Strauss’ sung by her pupil, Georgia Rische. It is dedicated to wits had aad ne ae Wy te a a u the side of 
Serenade,” and the concert was well attended, Passing another pupil, Mrs. Perry Gardner, who has a rich con- my foot pan wit no succes "aE tik ts 4 le f . ! 
: ; aa : » foot, ci CSS. y ole foo’ ‘ 
ntion is made of Dolores Reedy’s contralto voice, which tralto voice, and who sang it at the Mountview Boulevard .~_ at ee . rs s hi : t eee flest es 
n incidental solos stood out well, and yet blended with the Church, Park Hill, for the first time way up gbove my calf was nothing but proud flesh, | 
: , at gli 2 ; suffered untold agonies for four years, and tried different 
ine | te DI LE physicians and all kinds of ointments. I could walk only 
eS a : z i : 
: rank Ervin, chorus conductor, in charge of the with crutches. In two weeks afterwards I saw a chang: 
imma Thursby’s seventh afternoon musicale found the music at a prominent Baptist church in Memphis, formerly in my limb. Then I began using Cuticura Soap and Oint 
led - . i » § : * - ay tt 5 7 . 
rowded, as always; some foreign artists remarked at the Sixty-third Street M. E. Church, Manhattan, has ment often during the day, and kept it up for seven months 
is more like a Paris “salon” than anything they had been in cha¥ge of the music j > reli aii . : : ae ; 
be seal : : aie 4 8 ueepeaticon! the religious revival con- when my limb was healed up just the same as if I neve: 
een Artists appearing this afternoon were: Mrs. Frank dueted in the churches of that city tor four months past. hed trouble. It is eight months now since I stopped using 
. e . - . ~ . 
\lunson ianist; Estelle Harris, soprano; Dora Becker eS 4ccie : — : 
= Aer ao phgy , a pein eer a e 4 Cuticura Remedies, the best on God's earth. I am working 
Schaffer, violirist; Edward Bromberg, baritone; Regina J. Warren Andrews’ second organ recital takes place at at the present day, after five years of suffering. The cost 
4 ‘ ; . ) oO ) * ase 4 > ty . . ~ n id * . . sine ‘ s ‘ 
\rta (Manhattan Opera Company); Edna Cecilia Ruppel, the Church of the Divine Paternity tomorrow, Thursday, of Cuticura Oirtment and Soap was only $6, but the doc- 


] mi rs | . Ss f te re - im ‘co . ¥ aw 4 : : . . . « 
ch d viol t; M . J Levin, Mrs. F. M. 1 revert nd at 7 o'clock He will play a suite by Rogers, Benediction tors’ bills were more like $600. John M. Lloyd, 718 S. Arch 
Blanche. Zurka, pupils of Miss Thursby, and Marian Kerby by Saint-Saéns, introduction and scherzo by Hoyte, and Ave. Alance, Ohio, June 27, 1905.” 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Temporary Orrice or Press Commirrez, 
Mas. C. B. Kesey, CuarrMan. 


Armens, Ga. February 19, 1907. 

The testimonial to America’s greatest composer appeals 
very strongly to the members of the National Federation. 
But three names have ever appeared on the list of honor- 
ary members of the organization. Chief among this trio 
is that of Edward A. MacDowell. That the members feel 
a deep seated interest in the wo~« of the Mendelssohn 
Club in organizing this relief fund is shown by the prompt 
and hearty responses which have been received. 

At the last meeting of the Musical Society of Queens- 
boro the sum of $25 was unanimously voted as the club’s 
contribution to this fund. The home of the club is “King 
Manor House,” Jamaica, N. Y. The president, Mrs. C. A. 
Hamilton, announced that the committee in charge had 
completed arrangements for the club’s midwinter concert, 
and that the program for the day would be devoted to the 
work of Edward A. MacDowell. The chairman of the 
program committee was Mrs. George N. Bartolf. She 
presented a very fine paper on the life and works of the 
composer. Selections followed which showed his great 
versatility. A social hour was enjoyed at the close of the 
musical program and the committee in charge received a 
vote of thanks. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, decided to 
allow the citizen friends of the club, and Bedford music 
lovers in general, to unite in a joint offering to the fund. 
The plan was followed of a public concert by ciub mem- 
bers with a general invitation through the daily papers. 
The event took place on the last night in January. The 
Opera House was crowded with an appreciative audience. 
The club president, Miss Ingersoll, introduced the subject 
of the evening, describing in vivid language something of 
the vast benefit which America has derived from the work 
of this great man and musician. The program included 
five of MacDowell’s most characteristic songs, as well as 
his “Scottish Tone Poem,” “March Wind” and “The 
Eagle.” No admission fee was charged, but in accordance 
with the statement in the public invitation a box was pro- 
vided at the door as the audience dispersed. The program 
contained this suggestive line: “A silver offering will be 
taken.” When the receipts were counted, these members 
of a small but enthusiastic club, in a city of less than 





25,000 population, found a very encouraging amount to 
be added to this, the most worthy of modern testimonials. 
eS = 
The Treble Clef Club of Jonesboro is one of the young- 
est members of the Federation. At the last meeting the 
secretary, Mrs. J. H. Hawthorne, read a letter of welcome 
received from the National Board. The Treble Clef’s offi- 
cers are: President, Mrs. J. H. Little; vice president, Mrs. 
V. C. Pettie; corresponding secretary, Myrtle M. Kearn; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. H. Hawthorne; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. O. McNary; press correspondent, Mrs. T. D. Werner. 
This club was organized in 1904 and an encouraging fea- 
ture is that the list of active members is double the size of 
the associate list. It is the club’s custom to close each 
year with a public concert. Artist recitals this season have 
been given by Anita Rio and Augusta Cottlow. The artist 
for the final recital of the course has not yet been selected. 
@ & 

The last meeting of the Beethoven Club of Memphis, 
Tenn., took the form of a “reception musicale.”. This is 
the club which will act as hostess, May 8-11, for the fifth 

biennial and festival of the National Federation. 

The afternoon was given as a charming compliment to 
the club’s guest, Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the national second vice president, and chairman 
of the press committee. The guests included the club's 
350 members and the officers of the women’s clubs in 
Memphis. 

Mrs. Jason Walker, president of the Beethoven Club, 
and Mrs. William Floyd, vice chairman of the hospitality 
committee, received the guests and presented them to Mrs. 
Kelsey. With these ladies were: Mrs. John Oliver, of 
Memphis, assistant national press committee, and the mem- 
bers of the Beethoven Club’s hospitality committee, Mes 
dames W. S. Rogerson, John Leisk Tate, J. W. Price, A 
E. Cameron, J. H. Nelson, Charles Grosvenor, and Wesley 
Halliburton. It was a matter of sincere regret that the 
chairman of this committee, Mrs. J. H. McCormick, was 
prevented by illness from attending in person the enter- 
tainment which she had so ably planned. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the Beethoven Club in the possession of so capable 
an assistant chairman. Mrs. William Floyd gave ample 
evidence that the name of the hospitality committee has 
been well chosen. 

The music for the afternoon was in charge of Mesdames 
Arthur Falls, C. F. Stapleton, Cary-Anderson and the 
Misses Mosby, Conway and Watson. 








SOLOIST WITH 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 

KNEISEL QUARTET 

BOSTON SYMPHONY QUARTET, Etc, Etc. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO AT ALL GABRILOWITSCH CONCERTS 


Mrs. Cary-Anderson’s number, “L’Ete,” for soprano, was 
so enthusiastically received as to call forth an encore, Miss 
Chamberlain acted as accompanist. Miss Mosby gave @ 
most satisfactory of Liszt’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes.” A delightful surprise to all, except the very 
few in the secret, was the excellent work done by the Bee- 
thoven Violin Quartet. This is composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the club, with Mrs. Arthur Falls as first violin and 
director. The finished rendition of Emil Bach’s “Frihlings 
Erwachen” shows long and painstaking application, to- 
gether with an implicit reliance on the guidance of the 
director. As a closing number to the music of the after 
noon the quartet played an arrangement by Mrs. Falls of 
the prayer and rondo from Von Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” 


rendition 


The clubrooms were handsomely decorated. The usual 
formal arrangement of the chairs was changed, and with 
rare taste the auditorium was transformed into a handsome 
salon. Southern smilax and spring flowers were in abund 
ance. The refreshments were in charge of the Misses 
Walker and Bailey. 

During the informal conversation which followed the 
musical program the plans for the coming biennial were 
discussed, Mrs. Charles Grosvenor, the president of the 
local Biennial Board, named the officers and chairmen of 
standing committees: President, Mrs. Charles Grosvenor; 
honorary presidents, Mrs. Napoleon B. Hill (first member 
of the National Federation from the South, and an ex- 
member of the National Board), Mrs. Jason H. Walker, 
(president of the Beethoven Club) vice presidents, Mes- 
dames W. A. Gage and J. H. McCormick and Miss Trudo. 

These are all ex-presidents of the club: Recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. B. Bryan; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John 


Oliver; treasurer, Mrs. William Floyd; credentials, Mrs 
M. T. Roush; reception and arrangements, Mrs. W. A. 
Gage; entertainment, Mrs. B. F. Turner; music, Mrs. Jason 
Walker; transportation, Mrs. Ben. West; bureau of in 
formation, Mrs. W. D. Wilkerson; press, Mrs. James Mc 
Cormick; badges, Mrs. Lunford Mason; ushers, Sally 


Leake. 

Mrs. Grosvenor stated that great enthusiasm prevailed 
already 
secured the full quota of members for the committees 


among these chairmen, several of whom have 


Meetings of the local board will be held at present on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of the month from 12 to 1 
o'clock at the club rooms. Further plans will be announced 
as rapidly as they develop. 


GABRILOWITSCH 


Will Remain in America Until April 1, 1907 


For Dates, Terms, etc., Address 


HENRY L. MASON 


492 Boylston Street, BOSTON 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
INSTRUCTOR FOR SIX YEARS IN VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


Pupil of Barth and Mosskowski 
133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
VIOLINIST and 


“- NEMES = 


Studio, 335 VW. S7th St,, New York 
Telephone: 2866 Columbus 
Management HENRY WOLFSON, 131 East 17th Street 


MADAME MAYO-RHODES 





The Distinguished 








VOICE TRAINI 
Can it fully an beauties of the singing voice 
vod Hotel Albert 1 and Weites, Beaver 





Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic Schoo 


157 West 49th Street, NEW YORK 





SAN CARLO 


HENRY RUSSELL, 


OPERA CO. 


of London, Director 


Ten Weeks New Orleans Opera House 


Special Engagements of 


MME. NORDICA 


Alice Nielsen 


svaaien foeer Florenzio Constantino 
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recital. Mail orders are being filled now and in order of 
their receipt at the box office, Auditorium. 

Ct 
tye va C H I C A G 0 tye Ya Josef Lhévinne, assisted by Mme. Lhévinne, r.uce his 
‘ third Chicago appearance of this season at Orchestra Hall, 
on February 17. In the two numbers for two pianos, “La 
Matin” (Chaminade) and gavotte ¢Raff), by M. and Mme. 














Curcaco, Il., February 23, 1907. have been completed for a return engagement of three or Lhévinne, Mme. Lhévinne had opportunity to explain her 
lhe twentieth program of the Theodore Thomas Orches four weeks in November next. rightful consideration to a place among well trained and 
ra v omposed of Dvorak’s overture “Carnival,” De- = artistic virtuosi of the pianistic art. The chef d’ceuvre of 
bussy’s prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” and Tschai- N. J. Corey, of the University of Michigan, will give an the afternoon’s recital was the Brahms great F minor son- 
kowsky’s fiftieth symphony. The soloist was Fannie Bloom- jllustrated lecture recital on grand opera (Italian, French ata, op. 5, with which M. Lhévinne opened the program, 
id-Zeisler, who played Moszkowski’s concerto, E major, and German), with opera reproductions, by the auxeto- and in which the greater Lhévinne was easily discernible. 
so. Mrs. Zeisler’s conception of Moszkowski’s concerto phone, of the voices of Melba, Eames, Caruso, Sembrich, One would like to hear Lhévinne in more of the great 
’ cb, and must be counted with the very best piano Calvé, Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Tamagno and others, masterful conceptions for piano. 
playing heard here this season Wednesday evening, March 6, at Music Hall, Fine Arts CE SE 
ft Building, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. Germaine Schnitzer appeared in recital at Music Hall, 
Herbert Witherspoon will be the soloist with the Thomas =e under direction of F. Wight Neumann, on February 17. 
Orchestt n March 1 and 2, Rudolph Ganz on March 8 Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Petschnikoff will give a joint Miss Schnitzer is undoubtedly very gifted, musically and 
9, Wilhelm Middelschulte on March 15 and 16. violin recital on February 24, at Music Hall, under the temperamentally, and in possession of a good command of 
= = direction of F. Wight Neumann. The ensemble playing of the keyboard. With a greater maturity we may hope for a 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, will give a this happily mated couple, who have made tourneys to- very brilliant pianist in the higher realm of both technic 
farewell recital before his return to Europe, Sunday after- gether all over Europe, has reached a perfection attainable and temperament. 
on, March to, at Music Hall, under the direction of F.  pyt by very few. This will be the only Chicago appear- eS 
Wight Neumann. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has arranged the fol- ance in recital of this famous Russian violinist, who will Walter Spry will give his annual piano recital at Music 
ing new program be remembered by his masterly interpretation of the Hall on March 3, under direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
Rondo, G major, op. $1 Beethoven Tschaikowsky violin concerto, played with the Theodore Mr. Spry will play: 
Prelude, A minor, from the English Suites -++++++Bac@ Thomas Orchestra on December 7. Mr. Petschnikoff will Sonata, F sharp major, op. 78..........000eceeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
mahanin, latent, Cu Se See ees —— be assisted by his wife, formerly Leli Schober, of this city, Intermezzo, op. 117, NO. 2.+--+00cresssreereereeereereenes Brahms 
Gavotte, B minor, arranged by Saint-Saéns seeeeBach | lacie MN gy has ok cen cuddnaadeseversbevanés ¢ Brahms 
t i B flat minor, of 35 F -Chopin in the following program : Impromptu, Ce) ee ee Chopin 
ur Songs Without Words Mendelssohn = 7,;,, Sonata, for two Violins and Piano, C major........... Bach Song Without Words..........:sccccecescerssecceeees Saint-Saéns 
E major Mr. and Mrs. Petschnikoff Vallow Migmomme occ cccccecceccccccsaccrvecseccccseces Saint-Saéns 
‘ vo CED. os vb vesiovcstabandsndedetoeeraheersonkerael Mendelssohn Barcarolle .....ccccccsssccsesesccccccccccessees Rossetter G. Cole 
E flat major Mr. Petschnikoff. Adee Taek i. onic ccacscvapeiccvrsccecevssecsansses Walter Spry 
F major Double Concerto, B minor, for two Violins, No. 2, op. 88 (first EERE A OPER PLAT OTE EES LTTE ETE ESOT Walter Spry 
Octaven Intermezzo . - Leschetizky verdana) «is ctecidart iow cees seis kcstnestenss Spohr Carillon, from Etudes d’Execution Transcendente. .......Liapounow 
Chant d’Automne Tech sikowsky Mr. and Mrs. Petschnikoff. Cipeaiee ladies Gi TF Wg ici lasso vets stcvscacicessineees Liszt 
; ” — my — ° pia Ber am Didletle co wevecsss Hover SU OURes rk a abten sen ore hes Tschaikowsky Mopblate WRG oc cciecciciies soc ccesscocccecceasess Liszt-Gounod 
eda F tiell, dvens tuncbee’ stain: Ateamnalon aiaiaanarnen Danse Russe 0 vhguestdcemeeeanwens pesecbedpeaeeve Petschnikoff , a 
eS = ee The Sherwood School of Music presented several of the J 
San Carlo Opera Company has closed one of the The only appearance 6f Madame Melba in Chicago will younger members of the faculty in recital at Assembly 
financially successful week’s engagements on record. take place at the Auditorium, Saturday afternoon, March Room, Fine Arts Building, on February 19. The following 
receipts have been more than $45,000. Arrangements 16, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, in a song named members gave the program: John Mallek, violinist ; 
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Bertha Stevens, pianist; George Ashley Brewster, baritone ; 
Mabel Webster QOsmer, pianist; Ida Serven, reader; 
Amanda McDonald, pianist; Zoe Pearle Park, contralto; 
Shirley Gandell, baritone; Carl A. Sauter, pianist. 
fe & 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, will give a song recital at 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, March 17, under the direc 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. 


Ze & 
Kocian, the violinist, was a visitor in Chicago on 
Wednesday, February 20. Mr. Kocian has booked a tour 


through the South and Cuba. 
fe & 


An exceptionally well written and attractive song 1s 
Eleanor Everest Freer's “Summer Night,” dedicated to 
Jeanette R. Holmes, contralto. Mrs. Freer’s song composi 


tions are deservedly popular among singers for their sing 
able qualities, their originality and effectiveness. 


ee & 
Alta Beach Edmons presented three pupils in concert at 
the Crawford Baptist Church recently—Ethel Beatrice 
James, soprano; Lois Shannon, soprano; Edith Atkinson, 


contralto 
fe & 

Sibyl de Sellem, Alfred 
Marion Green formed an exceptionally well balanced quar 
tet that gave selections from “In a Persian Garden” (Liza 
Lehmann) at Aeolian Hall, on February 19, under the 
auspices of Lyon & Healy. 

eS & 

An interesting program is announced for March 5 at 
Cable Hall by Isabelle Hallanger, pianist; William Willett, 
baritone; Emmeline Fricke, reader, and Anita Barlow, ac- 


Sammis, Elaine Shaw and 


companist. 
fe & 
The following interesting program will be given on 
February 25 by Stella Sebastian Ogden, soprano; Max 


Fischel, violinist; Bertha Farrington and Lester Heath, 
accompanists. Mrs. Ogden will sing: “Hear Ye, Israei”’ 
(from “Elijah”), Mendelssohn ; “When Myra Sings” (1667 
1735), A. L.; “The Swan,” Mary Turner Salter; “My 
Heart’s a Maying,” C. B. Hawley; “Year’s at the Spring,’ 
H. H. A. Beach; “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod. Mr. Fischel 


will play: “Traumerei,” Schumann; Spanish dance, Reh 
feld; berceuse, Grieg; romance (second concerto) and 
Obertass,” Wieniawski; air (G string), Bach; Hungarian 


dance, Hubay. 
eS 
The following named pupils of the dramatic department 
of the Chicago Musical College will present “Esmeralda” 


under the direction of J. H. Gilmore, at the Stude- 
baker Theater on February 26: Roy Ries, Ada 
Howell, Anna Bronaugh, Fred Siegel, Bert Jones, 


William Tucker, Fae Conklin, Jeanne MacPherson, Mar- 
shall Sayles, Bert Schreiber, Faith M. Avery. The Chi- 
cago Musical College Orchestra, under direction of Kari 
Reckzek, will assist. 

eS & 


The Gottschalk Lyric Club have in preparation for 
their second concert of the season two cantatas, both con 


positions by Chicago composers, “The Passing of Sum- 


r,” by Rossetter Cole, and “The Paschel Joy,” by Oscar 
J. Deis. 
eS = 
Elaine de Sellem has just issued a very attractive little 
brochure containing some very excellent press opinions 
se <= 
The Conservatory under 
direction of Herbert Butler, gave 
at Kimball Hal! on February 20. 
were: First Mary 
Florence Kitchen, Finckelstein, 
Nellie Diehl, Jean McGregor, John Munson, 
hardt, Smith; second Mullineaux, 
Lucile Peters, Dudley Hultman, Dor- 
othy Lynch, Helen De Witt, Marie Forster, Helen Bonham, 
Elmer Koenig; the Mr. Kline, Mr. Clausman; 


American String Orchestra, 


a very enjoyable concert 
Those forming the or- 
Cox, Lena Moneak, 
Katherine Finley, 


Adolgh Burk- 


violins, 
Ray 


chestra 


Lewis violins, Cassie 


3eatrice Trumbull, 


cellos were 


violas were Mr. Andauer, Mr. Fitzek, and Mr. Meyer as 
basso 
ee = 
Marie White Longman will be the soloist at the organ 


recital to be given by Arthur Dunham at Sinai 
March 3 


Temple on 
Mrs. Longman recently sang at La Crosse, Ind 


and received some very fine press notices. Here is one 
opinion : 

Marie White Longman, the contralto, is one of the finest vocal 
soloists ever heard in the city of La Crosse She has a perfect 
contralto voice It is not a shade or two below a soprano and a 
little above an alto It is a contralto voice in every respect The 


tones are rich, sweet and very mellow, and the soul of feeling the 
singer puts into them makes them all the lover of wocal art can 
desire. Her work was beautiful and we trust the directors of the 


Tribune 


Eve_tyn KAESMANN 


club wili secure her services again La Crosse 


Albert Spalding in England. 

Albert Spalding, the young violinist, who appeared with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Richter conducting, 
has again scored. The critics were unanimous in 
opinion, as may be seen from the following notices: 


their 


Albert 


were 


Another feature of the concert was the violin playing of 


Spalding, whose carnestness, feeling and refinement 


the 
violin concerto in B flat minor 


artistic 


pleasantly performance of Saint-Saéns’ favorite 


~Referee 


prominent in 





Before Strauss’ tone poem we had Saint-Saéns’ third violin con 


certo, with Albert Spalding as soloist The sincerity and sensitive 
self-abnegation of the young American violinist are virtues all too 
rare; he parade a “temperament,” 


before the composer he interprets.—Sunday Times 


does not nor obtrude himself 





It remains to speak of Albert Spalding’s playing of the violin 
He gave us Wilhelmj’s transcription of the air from Bach's suite 
in D, Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” which came, appropriately enough 
before the Hungarian rhapsody, Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B 
minor. He played generally im an casy, graceful style that was well 
suited to the of the concerto and to 
fantasia. His interpretations, however, were thoroughly 
and it was pleasant to see such loose, elastic bowing 


and 


slow movement Sarasate's 
musicianly, 
Times. 





soloist of the occasion, with other 


Albert 
things, 


the 
concerto in B 


Spalding, 
Saint-Saéns’ 
the constant 


played, 
This young 
seems to have faculty of winning over his audience, 
and he did so again on Monday, and his hearers applauded him 
especially in the soft and tuneful andantino unrestrained en 
thusiasm.—Daily Telegraph. 


minor violinist 


with 





Albert Spalding, 
phony concerts last season, was the soloist 


the gifted young violinist who gave several sym 


and his playing of Saint 


concerto was full of technical skill and poetical instinct 


James Garette. 


Saéns’ 
Evening Standard and St. 





Albert Spalding, the gifted American violinist, scored a 


great and well merited success by his excellent 


young 

performance of the 
He played the 

Morning Post 


ever welcome concerto in B minor of Saint-Saéns 


lovely andantino with great taste and expression 


Symphony Orchestra's concert last nig! 


“Zarathustra” of R 
Albert Spalding in th 


f the 
and splendid 


The chief features 


was the strange Strauss, and ¢ 


remarkably artistic violin playing of young 








favorite concerto by Saint-Saéns in B minor Mr. Spalding As 
played Saint-Sa@ns’ concerto here before, and it nee niy be sa 
that the same qualities which at once stamped him as an artist of 
no common order, when he first was heard in London, are matu 
in every way Rarely has so youthful a player shown such rea 
insight into the music he plays, so complete a forgetfulness of self 
so sincere an avoidance of the tricks supposed to be effective. Mr 
Spalding’s performance puts one in mind of the phrase Dante 
in. describing the adies of ancient Florence, “who did not wea 
such a girdle that men oked on it rather than on them.” The 
listener attends to the music, and thinks of th« mposer whe M 
Spalding is playing lribune 
Musicale by Von Kienner Students. 

Wednesday evening of last weck Madame von Klenn 
again introduced some of her advanced pupils at the third 
in the series of musicales at the Von Klenner studios, 301 
West Fifty-seventh street. Especial interest was centered 
in the Von Klenner Quartet, composed of Julie Cameron 
Eunice Swift-Standish, Katharine Noack-Fique and May 


Viardot Cercle, twelve ad 


The 


Pipkin, and the 


vanced solo singers 


consisting of 


singing of the quartet was re 


markable for shading and exquisite blending of tone in 
‘Last Night,” by Kjerulf, and “Peggy ‘Dixie” was added 
as an encore. The “cercle” sang “The Lovely Rose,” “Rest 
Chee on This Mossy Pillow” and “The Cuckoo.” The re 
mainder of the program consisted of solos and duets 
including “Jamie” and “Oh, Vision Entrancing,” sung by 
Jean Pipkin, of Texas. Mrs. Pipkin possesses a fine 
contralto voice, which promises to achieve the success of 
other contraltos trained by Madame von Klenner. Mrs 


sang two numbers in artistic style 


Cameron, also of Texas, 
in which she displayed a soprano voice of excellent quality 


Mrs Agatha 


revealing once more her well placed voice and musical feel 


Fique sang the aria from “Der Freischiitz, 


ing. “Three Roses Red” and “Printemps,” sung by Eunice 
Swift-Standish, were received with much applause The 
other singers of the evening were Marie Altshueler, Miss 
Bostwick, Lillian Briggs, Gertrude Fishburn (another 
promising contralto), Miss Wesley and Mary Lafferty, of 
Altoona. Miss Lafferty showed remarkable vocal techni 
for one so young in songs by Massé and Parks. The stu 
dents represented all stages of progre and proved, a 


the 
yon Klenner 


usual, an inspiration to each other, and intelligent 


schooling, which has made Madame a person 


age of international renown 


Schenck Conducts School Orchestra. 
Elliott 
School of 


ha beer con 
Musical Art Thi 


students, aroused 


For the past two weeks Schenck 
ducting the orchestra at the 
orchestra 


Mr 
Haydn's 


composed of sixty advanced 
Schenck’s admiration, « 
“Military 


specially in performances 


Symphony” and some Mendelssohn 


overtures 
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GADSKI IN PHILADELPHIA. 


re are few more agreeable duties in connection with 
ical criticism, says the Philadelphia Press, 
studying the artistic development of so satisfactory a 
as Madame Gadski. It is no exaggeration to say 
th iwer generation of opera goers in Phila- 
whatever may be their admiration for Eames and 


ive mu 








dica, it has been Madame Gadski who has fulfilled 
r ideals as to what standard interpretations of the Wag- 
n heroines should be 
ing ith Senta the long series of superb studies 
minated last night in an Isolde puts Madame 
dski at the very head of the singers of the German 
f today. So beautifully was the music sung that 
m and appreciation of the large audience was 
rited tribute not only to a local favorite, but to a 
srtist. The appreciation was, moreover, instant; a 
tentative after the first act, perhaps, but overwhelm- 
ifter the second act, the great love scene, when the 
gers were cailed out five times and the new Isolde re- 
vad of flowers 
It is perhaps fortunate that Madame Gadski essays the 
role when she is still youthful, still in her prime, since this 
gives her performance not only an immediate effect of 
gor, but a vital promise of great things to come, when its 
neaning is fully realized, and when the role shall naturally 
expand and develop with completer acquaintance and mu- 
study. It must be remembered we have never 
heard on the Academy stage quite so fresh and youthful an 
Isolde. Those we have heard here, Sucher, who first intro- 
d Philadelphia to the Irish Princess; Klafsky, Leh- 
Nord and Ternina, were either older than Madame 
Gadski, or in the case of three of the singers, quite past 
the period of their greatest ability. : 
Such is not the case with Madame Gadski, and hence the 
tualities of last evening's work were most reassuring, not 
only in the stormy scenes of the first act, but in the more 
impassioned music of the love scene, and finally in the 
{ delivery of the love death at the close. There was 
vigor in the declamation and a charm in the fluent 
passages that made the Isolde take no unworthy place 
alongside of the three Brannhildes, and the famous lyrical 
role Senta, Eva, Elsa, Elisabeth Sieglinde, to Say nothing 
of Valentine, Aida, Micaela and other beautiful conquests 
the artist outside the school in which she made her first 
ne 
This maturing of Madame Gadski’s art which allows her 
ittach with such convincing results so great a role as 
Isolde has been so natural, so inevitable a growth that it 
mo eems impossible that Madame Gadski’s first ap- 
earance occurred just twelve years ago, when her girlish 
Eva, sweet voiced, and tonally pure and true, rich in color 
i resourceful in volume, made so instant and so favor 
an impression 
Perfectly trained in the art of fluent singing, ever since 
hat time Madame Gadski has carried the gospel of bel 
canto into roles and realms in which we have heard a pro- 


lig is amount of screaming to small results, the logical 


effect of such a style being “Salome,” in which not the 
slightest consideration is given to the singers at all, and 
where they are expected to scream out of tune for many 
mieasures in succession. 

This style, however popular it may be in the Fatherland, 
has not been the wont of Madame Gadski, and her Isolde 
unquestionably puts us further in her debt last evening, 
even if the performance as a whole did not set any new 
standards, when the general cast and the work of the or- 
chestra and the conductor were considered. She proved, 
indeed, how singable so much of the Wagnerian declama- 
tion is and how eloquent it can be. 





Reed Miller's Success in the South. 
Reed Miller, the tenor, well deserves the success here 
for he is a thorough student, of a warm mu- 
January 30 he sang at 


chronicled, 
sical nature, and always a worker. 
Meridian (Miss.) Female College, 500 young women; 
February 1 at Columbia, Miss., 850 students; February 3, 
in a complimentary recital to his first vocal teacher, E. G. 
Powell, and friends, Birmingham, Ala.; February 5, Jud- 
son Female College, Marion, Ala.; February 6, Anniston, 
Ala. On returning to New York he sang at his church, 
February 10, morning and evening; February 11 and 12, 
as soloist at the Mendelssohn Glee Club concerts; Febru- 
ary 13 he sang for the Eclectic Club, Mrs. Dore Lyon, 
president, at Delmonico’s. Some of his dates at spring 


festivals will appear later. Notices from Southern papers 
follow: 
Mr. Miller is the best male singer ever heard here. It would be 


difficult to denote the most distinctive quality of his voice; it is 
possibly his high culture, his diversity of expression, and the range, 
his poise and interpretative ability are almost per- 
a mammy’s song, was given an ovation, being 
Star. 


volume, while 
fect. “Lil’ 
sung as only a native Southerner can sing it.—Anniston, Ala., 


Boy,” 





The beautiful arias from the oratorios of Mendelssohn, Handel 
and Haydn were rendered in perfect style by a voice that is rich 
in quality, and possessing wonderful expression and volume. Every 
number was deservedly encored, and more wanted, but we were too 
merciful to ask for any more, and so a very delightful concert came 
to a close.—Meridian, Miss., Morning Dispatch. 





© 28 evening was Reed Miller, 


of New York, where he is 


But the feature of the 
formerly of Birmingham, and now 
recognized as an artist of high rank. Mr. Miller possesses a beauti- 
ful tenor voice and his style is manly and dramatic. It is safe to 
say that never have the Mendelssohn numbers which he sang on 
been so artistically delivered in Birmingham. His 
selection from “Elijah” was indeed a revelation. When Mr. Miller 
was the solo tenor at the Advent three or four years ago his voice 
was appreciated, but with study has come that matured quality which 
belongs to the artist.—Birmingham, Ala., Age-Herald. 


this occasion 





On Tuesday evening at Judson College, Mr. Miller won for 
himself a reputation that any singer would be proud to claim. 
Never did a Marion audience listen to such a combination of rare 
qualities as unite in the tones and style of this delicious melodist; 
and never was a stronger or more favorable sensation created by 
Hig selections were well chosen to show all 
that was best in his voice, ranging from the oratorio to the simple 
and plaintive Irish folksong. Throughout the diversified program 
he held his audience spellbound by the wonderful richness, purity 
and sweetness of his voice.—Marion, Ala., Weekly. 


any first appearance. 


MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 4 
Sr. Pavut, Minn., February 22, 1997- 

During the fortnight that has passed since my last 
letter, the two musical events of supreme importance in 
our city were the half week engagement of the Savage 
English Opera Company, and the one appearance of Lhé- 
vinne with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. The Savage 
Opera Company gave four performances of “Madam 
Butterfly,” of which the one on the opening night, Janu- 
ary II, was conceded to be the best. Splendid audiences 
greeted each appearance of the company, but a packed 
house, composed of the elite of the city in gala attire wit- 
nessed the “premiére.” 

eS & 

On Tuesday, February 19, at the sixth concert in the 
symphony series, St. Paul welcomed the fifth great pianist 
this season. Lhévinne chose to give us the E flat concerto 
of Rubinstein instead of the one in D minor, previously 
announced, probably because in it there was a greater 
chance to display his dazzling virtuosity. At the end of 
the concerto a completely subjugated audience demanded 
an encore, and were granted Seriabini’s nocturne for the 
left hand. Later Lhévinne gave a Chopin group. The 
orchestra accompanied the concerto remarkably well, con- 
sidering the few brief rehearsals. It was in the lovely 
Raff “Forest” symphony that the orchestra reached almost 
its highest point of excellence during the entire season. 
It is pleasant to record that for once at least in a great 
work the brass and woodwind choirs of Mr. Emanuel’s 
forces approached to nearly the same high plane of excel- 
lence always taken by the string choir. The “Melpomene” 
overture, by Chadwick, was especially interesting, because 
of the American origin, and as heard for the first time 
by the writer, seemed a little lacking in continuity, nor 
was it quite so well played as the symphony, although 
spirited and brilliant throughout. The final number was 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” arranged by Wein- 
gartner. 

fc & 

The two Sunday popular concerts of the orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 17, have drawn large audiences and given 
general satisfaction. On February 10 Edith Pearce, of 
North Dakota, an interesting mezzo soprano of much 
promise, was the soloist. Her numbers were the aria, “My 
Heart is Weary,” from “Nadeshda,” and songs by Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert, with the composer at the piano. 

=e = 


On Wednesday, February 13, the Schubert Club had the 
assistance of two charming Duluth artists—Mary Dyer 
Bradshaw, contralto, whose warm, flexible voice, excellent 
method and handsome presence made a fine impression, 
and Mrs. Clarence B. Miller, her accompanist, whose fine 
work awakened a keen desire to hear her in solos. Mrs. 
Miller was for two or more years the president of the 
Matinee Musicale, of Duluth. Mrs. Frank Hoffman, pian- 
ist, on short notice, took the place of Edna Zinzins, who 
was detained by illness in her family, and with the assist- 
ance of William Nelson, violin, and Mr. Wagner, ‘cellist, 
played trios by Dvorak and Schiitt. i 
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A REVIEW OF MUSICAL 
EVENTS IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


1907. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale gave an excellent 
concert at the Propyleum, on February 4, with Elsa Rueg- 
ger as the visiting artist. This gifted ‘cellist has completely 
won the hearts of musical persons here, and her return en- 
gagement wil] be looked forward to with evident pleasure. 

eS = 

Elizabeth Grienauer, soprano; Karl Grienauer, 'cellist; 
Marion Green, basso, and Leo B. Riggs (of Indianapolis) 
as accompanist, united in the program of the fourth Peo- 
ples’ Concert, at Caleb Mills Hall. Mr. Grienauer dis- 
played an artistic tone and ample technic, and his numbers 
were encored. Mr. Green has a beautiful voice and the 
presence that counts equally in his favor. He received a 
Mr. Riggs’ accompaniments were sym- 


Inpranapouts, Ind., February 20, 


cordial welcome. 
pathetically played. 
= <& 
Hugh McGibney and Ferdinand Schaefer will play con- 
certos tonight at another People’s Symphony Concert 
ce <= 
The Steindel Trio, assisted by William Beard, 
will appear at the People’s Concert on March 11. 
eS & 
Dr. Willis is getting excellent results from his efforts to 
maintain a quartet and large chorus at the new Meridian 


M. E. Church. 


baritone, 


ce & 
As it will be impossible to complete the new auditorium 
for the thirty-second Sangerfest, in June of this year, the 
local committee will ask the national board to postpone the 


“fest” for one year. 
eS 
George Echart, the popular pianist and instructor, is 


establishing a wide seputation as a teacher of children. His 
third pupils’ recital took place on February 14 
ee €& 


The third German House concert, under the direction of 
Alexander Ernestinoff, showed once more a splendidly 


drilled chorus. Mrs. Leo B. Riggs added new laurels to her 
local fame as the soloist of the evening. 
@e = 
Germaine Schnitzer came, saw and conquered, and com 
pletely dispelled any doubts as to her standing among the 
great pianists of the day. This greatly gifted artist has 
merited all the praise that her piano playing has aroused 
among musicians and critics 
eS = 
Emiliano Renaud's recital at the Propyleum last month 
proved of special interest to pianists and students. Mr. 
Renaud unites his style of playing the depth and sin- 
of the German school, 
The 
in style, embracing as it did the 
Mendelssohn ; 


with the exquisitely molded 
that de 


cerity 
lightness of the French. 
manded versatility 

lude and fugue, op. 35, E 
sonata, op. 52, in B flat major, Ludwig Schytte; scherzo 
from sonata, op. 5, Brahms; “Chanson T'schaikow- 
sky; “Ave Maria,” Schubert; two Lizst numbers, “ 
St. Francis Walking on the Waves” 


program was one 
pre 


minor, 


Trieste,” 
Legende, 
(from 


and “Tarentella” 


“Venezia e Napoli”), and the Chopin composition, bar- 
carolle, op. 60, scherzo in C sharp minor 
A Prosperous Artistic Institution. 
Wasuinctron, D. C., February 20, 1907 


The oowr of the University of Music and Dramatic 


Art has ‘been most gratifying. Its success is due, in a 
large measure, to the artistic teaching. The methods are 
interesting students in all parts of the United States, and 


Nearly every State in this country is 
The reputation that 


even in Europe 
represented in the list of applicants. 
the University has made has also inspired confidence in 
the knowledge of its pupils. Today, many institutions are 
in correspondence with Fraulein von Unschuld, the able 
and genial leader of the University, with the view of 
securing Miss Von Unschuld’s graduates as teachers 
The following extended newspaper review tells of a 
public recital given by the piano pupils of Miss von Un 
schuld, at the new Willard ballroom, on February 8: 


The piano recital given by the Marie 
Unschuld yesterday afternoon in the ballroom of the New Willard 


pupils of Fraulein von 
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proved the greatest success and showed most surprising results of 


artistic teaching and training. The program was chosen with re 


had not stated that it was a 








fined musical taste and if the program 
pupils’ recital, the audience would have believed they were listen- 
ing to professionals 

The ensemble playing of the Weber over “Euryanthe,” by 
the Misses Harkness, Robinson, Stewart and Fisher, was a real 
pleasure, and from the precise touch it was not difficult to recog 
nize the school to which they belong The “Peer Gynt” suite ren- 
dered by the Misses Terrell, Tweedy, Wheeler and Urness was re 
markable for its shading in the different movements The depth 
of feeling and the beautiful tone browght out by littl Mildred 
Kolb in the largo of the Beethoven sonata, and the brilliancy of her 
scales moved and surprised the audiences 

The playing of Ethel Fisher elicited well deserved applause, and 
one could not but wonder where this little girl got r strength 
to execute her difficult piece The concertstiick, by Weber, ren 
dered by Roberta Amies, aroused the greatest enthusiasm In the 
campanella by Liszt, one could not but admire the neat and bril 
liant technic of Katherine McNea while in the “Erlking” she 
proved herself a wort pupil of her master, whose interpretation 
of the “Eriking” is well known to us 

Fraulein von Unschuld always gives something new and interest 
ing; on this occasion it was Weber's “Perpetual Movement” on three 
pianos, by the Misses Amies, Kolb and McNeal The ensemble play 
ing was so perfect that if the listener ad not seen the three pianos, 
he would have believed only one was playing The brilliant 
and artistic rendition of the Chopin Scherzo by Martha Urness, 
and the rhapsody of Liszt by Nellie Neal closed the program of 
what might well be called, in the best meaning of the word, an 
artistic pupils’ recital 

Fraulein von Unschuld proved herself again a superior master 
in imparting her own genius and enthusiasm to he u , based 
on systematic trainifig, technic and memory Du oncert 
Fraulein von Unschuld ade some inte ting statements, with 
which we heartily sympathize, and which show her true ent a 
and homest endeavor to place her art on a high and ideal plane f 
which she gave practical proof She also mentioned that her pupils 
were engaged by patrons of the university in New York, f three 
residence recitals 

Debussy’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” which was produced 
at the Paris Opera Comique, was lately given at the Thea- 


trussels 


A music festival will take place 


ter de la Monnaie, 


in May 


native artists will appear in theatrical and concert perform 


at Graz at which 


ances of works by Austrian composers. 
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Boston, February 23, 19°7- 


Gabrilowitsch’s Recital at Jordan Hall. 


piano recital of Gabrilowitsch was given at 
He played this 


e third 
Hall on last Wednesday afternoon 


progtam. 
. .Beethoven 


tte , mine (arranged by Saint-Saéns) 
. Schubert 

Moszkowski 

I'schaikowsky 

Rachmaninoff 

e, D . Glazounoff 
minor ot st et hs aoe eee ee ee Liszt 


Jeautiful tonal qualities and an interpretative side, which 


this artist’s alone, gave keen delight to his audience. 
fact that so many “good” artists have played for us 
on only whetted the appetite of music lovers to 


Gabrilowitsch’s third recital, there being a good sized 
audience 


ce se 


Sunday Chamber Concert Season Ends. 

an enterprise which has fulfilled every 
the one of 1906-1907 just end- 
the monuments 


ippreciative present 


director ol 
tention for three 
eeds no superfluous praise. 
and his excellent directorship have been 


easons, 
certainly 


sity 


nments on Sunday afternoons of a high order; 
inments furnished by artists at a nominal price. 
power behind the throne, of course, has been the 
heart of Chickering & Sons, who courteously and 
rnished the “backing” which such an under 

must needs have before it can proceed far. For 
easons the project has flourished, and there is no 

to doubt that it will still go on another year. Last 
three-fourths of the total receipts went toward 
velling the treasury of the Blind Asylum, and this sea- 
) the same amount was turned over to the Boston Sym- 
ny Pension Fund. Nearly $10,000 have been expended 
behalf of these chamber concerts, which goes to show 
hat required a man of pronounced executive ability 
keep expenses down and make the project both an 
tic and financial success. But it surely has been done. 


took place at 
Adamowski 


concert of Sunday, the 17th, 
with Charles Gilibert and the 


losing 
Chickering Hall, 

frio furnishing the following program: 
.. Brahms 


Va ‘ .Gounod 
Phili geestedocccccecnseses Lully 


du Soir 


. Wekerlin 
PNT TT. Grieg 
d’ Erlanger 
.. Wekerlin 
Monsigny 


un berger discret 


Slane aecpevcbobecs 

Colas 
goton , ie ae _ 
from B flat Trio.. Rubinstein 


fe & 
The Pittsburg Orchestra in Boston. 


lante and Scherzo, 


Emil Paur and his orchestra appeared at Symphony Hall 


ruary 18. The program included some interesting 
and gave for the first time in Boston Brahms 
riations on a Theme by Schumann,” op. 23, with or 
tion by Paur. There were “The Preludes” (Liszt), 
closing number, “Love Scene,” from the opera, 
ersnoth,” by Strauss. There are divers opinions as 


and probably Boston has become 


program offered, 


in a degree “spoiled,” recognizing, as it does, its own or- 
chestra’s wonderful equipment. Yet, in the face of this 
very fact, it may be an excellent thing for us to have 
visits from outside organizations, and it is at least worthy 
of “musical Boston” that these visits be encouraged. 

eS = 


Felix Fox's Coming Recital. 


March 6 is the date booked for the delightful event of 
Felix Fox’s third chamber recital of this season, when this 
artist will have the assistance of Willy Hess. The numbers 
of this program are not yet generally known, but they 
promise to play together sonatas by Strauss and César 
Franck. Some interesting novelties may be anticipated, 
as Mr. Fox has distinguished himself by playing some 
works which few musicians dared to introduce, but he is 
original and likewise musician enough to explore and 
delve for unknown gems of musical literature, and in which 
he has proved himself master in every instance. His last 
chamber concert, at Steinert Hall, was extremely inter- 
esting to music lovers. Mr, Fox’s originality has already 





Dreector OF THE SUNDAY CHAMBER 


TUCKER, 


H. G. 
Concerts 


placed him as fearless and creative, the dual accompani- 
ments of a great musician. 


fe 
Thursday Morning Club's “ Fund" Concert. 


Che annual concert which the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sical Club gave at Jordan Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
was one of great interest to members and friends. The 
chorus of women, many of whom were well known singers 
at our leading churches, were imposingly seated upon the 
platform, and the work done by them was artistically effec- 
tive, the director being Arthur S. Hyde. They gave “Salve 


Regina,” by Volbach, and sung in Latin, with Lida Low 


at the piano and Albert Snow at the organ. Their closing 
songs were by Dvorak and sung in German. These were 
“The Wild Rose,” “The Fugitive,” “Sad of Heart,” “Part- 
ing Without Sorrow,” “The Captive Maid” and “The 
Ring,” all of which were sung with beautiful effect. 

Nina Fletcher, our young violinist; Jessie Davis, the 
oianist, and Myron Whitney, baritone, were the assisting 
artists. 

The program opened with three movements from Fauré’s 
sonata in A major for piano and violin, opus 13. This 
was played admirably, Miss Davis giving a ‘substantial yet 
at the same time artistic background to Miss Fletcher’s 
work. These same artists again did themselves due credit 
further on in the program in Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
and the Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dance.” 

Mr. Whitney’s songs were gratefully received. The 
revival of “Kathleen Mavourneen” was pleasing, and his 
first group in German was of mood producing charm. 

SJ 
Pupiis of Mary Ingles James. 

One of the largest and most prosperous churches on 
the Northern Pacific Coast has for one of its soloists a 
former pupil of Mary Ingles James. Florence Easton, who 
is now living in Nottingham, England, is also an old pupil 
of Mrs. James, and is, besides singing with success, a most 
efficient teacher of voice. She was the prima donna at 
the Savoy Theater for four seasons, and graduated in 
piano at the Royal Academy, but received all of her voice 
training from Mrs. James, whose method she most firmly en- 
dorses. Bertha Putney Dudley, whose voice is a rich 
contralto, holds the position of soloist at the First Congre- 
gational Church in West Newton. Among other well 
known singers is Svea Delin, of Stockholm, Sweden, and 
Della Cabot Miles, a relative of General Miles, whose beau- 
tiful contralto voice was solely earned by her years of 
close study with Mrs. James. Most of her advanced pupils 
hold good positions in Boston or suburban churches. 

ee 


Piano Recital by Faelten Exponent. 

Ethel Harding, of the class of 1907, gave a noteworthy 
piano recital at the studios of the Granberry Piano School 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 25th. George Folsom 
Granberry, the director of this institution, was once a mem- 
ber of the Faelten School’s faculty, and is in every way a 
true and brilliant exponent of the system taught. Miss 
Harding played a program of much interest. The Bee- 
thoven sonata, D major, op. 10, No. 3, and the Wagner- 
Brassin Magic Fire Scene, closing with the Liszt Hun- 
garian rhapsody, comprised the numbers which Miss 
Harding did with both brilliance and that artistic sense 
which characterizes the Faelten School's pupils. Other 
numbers on the program were a novelette from Schu- 
mann’s transcription, “The Messenger,” Robert Franz 
Liszt, and a group from Chopin. 

eS = 
Two Edwards Pupils’ Work. 

Madame Edwards, who distinguished herself .for her 
brilliant teaching, and likewise results, in Boston, for so 
many seasons, is now located in New York, as her con- 
tingent of followers from coast to coast know, and her 
work with pupils is still of broad interest. The fourth in 
a series of “class afternoons,” given at the Edwards stu- 
dios on February 20, was furnished entirely by two young 
Western singers, Ann Week and Lillian Buchter, who 
created a general stir with their charming and sincere 
demonstration of Madame Edwards’ ideas regarding artis- 
tie singing. The girls have been most faithful students, a 
direct result of this teacher’s power to imbue those study- 
ing with her with the absolute and untiring aim to win, and 
result showed forth most encouragingly in a_ beautiful, 
rich breadth of tone and abandon of style in the singing of 
Miss Week and a very golden purity and beauty in Miss 
Buchter’s work.” The songs of the former included a reci- 
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_ Boston Daily A 
‘An artistic temperament ° 
“Her performance was one of rare brilliance.” —Boston 


GOODSON 


The Boston Beege. on the qpeagten of Miss Sooggons America 
hony Orc 
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“The wildest applause and Wm 
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estra, January 18 and 19, 1907 
We most cordially join in the popular verdict.” 


poise.”—Boston Transcript. 
recalled 


“She was times amidst loud plaudits, and Dr. 


fuck gmiled as though he enjoyed the tributes of appreciation bestowed upon ro the Baglish visitor.”"—Boston Globe. 
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tative and air, Handel; two Franz songs, Hugo Wolf's 
“Vorborgenheit,” two numbers by Von Fielitz, souvenir by 
Bemberg, and Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” Miss Buch- 
ter’s group was: Recitative and air (“Psyche”)), Ambroise 
Thomas; “Du bist die-Ruh,” Schubert; “Spring Flowers,” 
with violin, Reinecke. The final group of duets, words by 
Kate Greenaway and music by Ernst Frank, were delight- 
fully interpreted, being children’s songs, in accordance with 
the demand created for such dainty bits nowadays. Grace 
Darnell, who accompanied, is of exceptional aid at the 
piano, sympathetic, responsive, full of feeling and musical 
sense. There was a brilliant audience of friends and pupils 
present. 
eS <= 
Gebhard's Success at tae Somerset. 

The last in the series of Miss Terry took place at Hotel 
Somerset, Commonwealth avenue, on February 18, 
Susan Metcalfe, mezzo-soprano; Heinrich Gebhard, piznist, 


with 


and Alfred de Voto, accompanist. Miss Metcalfe sang 
many beautiful songs from the old and new schools. Geb- 
hard’s numbers were: 

SOMSTGD bec cveseue on Bach 
Fantaisie Impromptu Chopin 
Scherzo, No. 2...... Chopin 
Liebestraum List 
Gamathe 04 0 a sbiede vac sie Gebbard 
Polonaise, A flat . Chopin 


Arabesques on Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltzes. Schulz-Evler 

These he played with his usual poetic charm, completely 
engrossing the large and brilliant audience assembled. Mr 
Gebhard grows from time to time in actual strength and 
finesse. His last number was beautiful, and increased our 
belief in his general musical qualities. One of own 
compositions appearing on the program proved highly at 
tractive, and excited general favorable comment. 

eS = 
The Handel and Haydn Society. 


That the Handel and Haydn Society should step out 
side of its prescribed course and undertake for its mid 


his 


winter concert anything save oratorio, brought out a large 
number of musicians and laymen to hear the “Walpurgis 
Night” and a miscellaneous program on last Sunday night. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s illness forbade her appearance, 
and Louise Homer was called to fill her place. The other 
soloists were: Edward Johnson, tenor; J. Humbird Duffey, 
baritone, of New York, and Willard Flint, bass of Boston 

It will be remembered that the “Walpurgis Night” has 
been given before in Boston, once in times past by the 
Cecilian Society and about six years ago by H. G. Tucker’s 
Boston Singing Club, when the local press gave him un- 
stinted praise for a creditable production. So its per 
formance at least lacked novelty, but proved one of the 
best ever given in the entire East, and was due largely 
to the skill of Emil Mollenhauer, for it is what a con 
ductor gets out of his material that counts. 

A smooth and artistic melody, unbroken rhythm, feel- 


ing, reading and full appreciation on the part of the 
singers was very noticeable. Attack was well nigh flaw 
less, and the last climaxes were admirable. The solo 


singers were good, in the sense that they were popular, 
pleasing and sang well 


eS = 
MORE BOSTON NEWS. 


In a series of cantatas given on the last Surday of each 
month, from November until Easter, by Everctt E. Truette, 
organist and choirmaster of the Eliot Church, of Newton, 
the one of Sunday, February 24, was especially interest 
ing. The work Dubois’ “The 
Words of Christ,” surg ty a chorus of thirty-five voices, 
and Josephine Knight, soprano; Adelaide 
tralto; John Daniels, tenor, and Percy Ferton Hunt, bass 


rendered was Seven Last 


Griggs, con 


These cantatas, arranged by Mr. Truette, have attracted 





NEW SACRED SONG 


(SUITABLE FOR EASTER) 


0 LOVING FATHER 


(With. Violin, ’Cello, and Organ Accomp. 
ad. lib.) words and music by 


TERESA DEL RIEGO 
(Composer of “0 DRY THOSE TEARS ””) 


CHAPPELL & CO. Ltd. 
37 West 17th Street, New York 
London and Melbourne 





es 





music lovers’ attention from the fact that they proved real 
musica] treats, and were done with such real merit. The 
choir of Eliot Church seems growing in importance as 
each work is performed, and excels in its conception of 
balance and general interpretation. 
most effective, and Mr. 
master director in such. 
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Laura Hawkins announces a piano recital for March 
15 at Chickering Hall. Miss Hawkins’ previous interest 
ing work as a soloist will be recalled. Her numbers in 
clude César Franck’s “First Grand Caprice,” Bourgault 
Ducoudray’s “Esquisses d’aprés Nature,” Poldini’s etude, 
op. 19, No. 2, closing with the Bach concerto, in D minor, 
when the accompaniment will be played by string players 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Benjamin Lang, 
conducting. 


His last cantata was 
Truette has proved himself a 


ce <= 
Ihe third Apollo Club’s concert took place on Wednes- 
day evening in Jordan Hall, Bertha Cushing Child and 
John D. O'Shea Mrs. Child sang the aria, 
“Know’st Thou That Fair Land?” from “Mignon,” and the 
obligato in a Brahms rhapsodie. The songs by the club in- 
cluded Kirchl’s “Awake, 'Tis Morning,” with quartet, and 
selections from Brahms, Herbeck, Strauss, Hascall, Cor 
nelius, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Stahl 
ce & 
Katharine Goodson created a furore with her work with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Northampton, Mass., 
iast week, 


assisting 
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Francis Macmillen, the violinist, returns to Boston and 
gives a recital in Chickering Hall on March 4. Mr. Mac 
millen has been touring the big West with tremendous suc 
cess, and many who failed to hear him at his previous re 
cital in Symphony Hall will now avail themselves of the 
opportunity 

fe & 

Lillian Roberts Hayman gave a highly interesting paper 
on “The Power of the Voice” before the Brighthelstone 
Club. The entire High School of Brighton was present to 
enjoy all Mrs. Hayman had to say. She showed that the 
speaking voice is a series of tone pictures, and that its in 
fluence is for moral upliftment. 
a singer of several years’ experience in Europe, and just 
now has charge of the Athene Club of Brookline 
ganization of young society girls. 


ce 


Mme. de Berg Lofgren’s pupils gave a program at the 
Franklin Square House on February 19 with much suc 


Mrs. Hayman herself is 


an of 


cess. Felicitas Freeman, a very young girl, and who has 
studied only with Mme. Lofgren, sang unusually well for 
a one year pupil. Her voice is broad and strong, and is 
used with much intelligence already. She will go to Paris 
in September for study for grand opera, as she sings from 
low F to D over high C. She gave a group of songs from 
Haydn and Grieg and closed with an aria from “Semiram 
ide.” Susan Peirce, who was to have sung, has a voice of 
pure and beautiful quality, but Mme. Lofgren took her 
place, giving a crowd of listeners delight with her songs 
Maud Ross, another pupil, a young girl from England, 
sang most pleasingly. Jennie Lindh gave an organ-num 
ber, offertoire in D for organ, Batiste, with a surprising 
The 


Lofgren 


proficiency, showing great talent and musicianship 
recital in every way reflected credit upon Mme 
and her excellent teaching. 


eS se 


On the morning of the 2ist Anna Miller Wood's studios 
held a number of highly interested friends to hear Nativa 
Mandeville, a most clever little French-Canadian girl, who 
has been studying voice for some time in the Wood studios 
Miss Northrop, another pupil who sings very well indeed, 
was ill. Miss Wood herself filled a number of 
charming songs. Miss Wood's pupils show most encourag- 
ing results in their singing 

eS & 

Madame Melba will give a concert in Symphony Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, March 9. M. Gilibert will sing also, 
and Ada Sassoli, harpist, and an orchestra of fifty men 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra will assist 


iy with 


Charles Anthony, pianist, and Nina Fletcher, violinist, 
announce a joint recital for Potter Hall, March 18 
Wrytwa Brancre Hupson 


Martin's March Engagements. 

Frederic Martin, the basso, is in constant and steady de 
mand for all principal musical events. He sings at the mu 
sical festival to be given ty the chorus of the Central 
State Normal School at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., on the even- 
ings of March 5 and 6. Works to be given are Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen” and “The Creation.” March 7 he gives a 
vocal recital in Saginaw, Mich., under the auspices of the 
Schumann Club. March 21 he will sing in Verdi's “Man- 
zoni Requiem” with the Baltimore Oratorio Society, and 
March 24 in Stainer’s “The Crucifixion,” in Elmhurst, L. 1. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, February 20, 19 

Before a large and cordial audience, expecting much and 
realizing more, the Apollo Club gave its second concert of 
the season at the Odeon, February 12. The soloists were 
Marie Stoddart, soprano, and Daniel Beddoe, tenor, who 
were warmly received. 

The club’s work this season is noticeably good and 
worthy of strong commendation; the conception, phrasing, 
finish and the enthusiasm displayed reflect results of Mr 
Galloway’s exceilent training of an organization whose 
zeal is abounding and which well stands for both attributes 
connected with its illustrious name 

Miss Stoddart's excellent voice was heard to advantage 
in several songs, among which were “Au Printemps,” by 
Stern, and the florid “Chanson Provengale,” by Dell’ Ac 
qua, ‘Lend 


“Se 


Mr. Beddoe’s robust tenor voice was heard in 
Me Your Aid,” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba”; 
by Hugo Wolf, Haille’s 


aroused much enthusiasm Galloway's accompanying 


crecy,” and and 
Mr 


was a delight to all who appreciate what that word really 
means. 


“Autumn,” 
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On the 8th inst., E 
series of weekly 
Art and 
receiving increased appreciation from musical people 

eS & 

St. Louis has had a whole week of the San Carlo Opera 
Company at the Odeon 


R. Kroeger gave the first of his 
(Friday) piano recitals at the Musical 
Building These are as 


interesting as ever are 


Che attendance and appreciation 
grew from the first night and at the later performances 
the auditorium filled the management of 
Henry Russell and with such artists at Nordica, Campanari, 
Constantino 


was Under 


and Nielsen the performances could hardly 
tail to be good—and they were, as a whole, splendid 
Nordica and Campanari did not take our hearts, because 
they have had them all these years 
delightful surprise, a 
more of him 


Constantino was a 


bright star has risen—you'll hear 
Altogether the delightful impression made 
by their performances will last until the San Carlo returns 


as they will—next season 


eS @& 


to the 
soul stirring in music will not soon forget the piano recital 
of Josef Lhévinne at the Odeon 


Hearts that really appreciate and truly respond 
His fullness of concep 
tion, delicate touch, subtle phrasing, perfect tone coloring 
and genuine feeling left an unusual and inspiring impres 
sion. Without apparent effort he overcomes all difficulties 
of execution and, like every great artist, makes the almost 


impossible seem the easiest to perform 


@ 


On the afternoon of February 7 Charles Galloway gave 
the third (and last) in a series of free organ recitals at St 
Peter's Church. A crowded auditorium showed genuine 
appreciation of true musicianship. Mrs 


Benjamin Chase 


assisted with two soprano soli 


ce ft 


The Sunday afternoon Popular Concerts at the Odeon 


are being well attended. On February 10 they were ably 


assisted by the Morning Choral Club, showing that the 
members of this somewhat exclusive organization appre 
ciate the desirability of making these concerts good and 


popular 


eS & 
That wonderful master of the piano, Moriz Rosenthal 
on his return trip spent a few hours with us and gave a 


matinee recital at the Odeon on the 16th. Of course, the 
attendance and enthusiasm were up to high water mark 
aL. W 
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THE MUSICAL NEWS OF BUFFALO. 
SurFALO, N. Y., February 21, 1907- 
Under the auspices of the Buffalo Club, a musicale was 
given Thursday afternoon, the participants being Marjory 


Sherwin, violinist; Ludmilla, accompanist; Evelyn Choate, 
olo pianist, and Ruth Lewis, soprano. Owing to illness, 
the writer could not attend. 
 & 
Mabelle McConnell, who is in New York studying with 


Isidore Luckstone, is filling the position of soprano soloist 
choir of St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, 
3rooklyn. Marie F. McConnell, a sister of the singer, is 
also in New York, and some of her interesting musical let- 
ters are published in the Buffalo Sunday News. 

Wilhelmina Hunt Doyle, a contralto pupil of Harry 
Fellows, created a good impression by her singing at a 
recent concert in Dunkirk, N. Y. Mrs. Doyle is a valued 
member of the Central Presbyterian choir, of Buffalo. 

fe & 
Schiebel, pupil of Ch. Armond Cornelle, has had 
several concert engagements this winter. Her piano play- 
remarkably artistic, and in addition to her public 
appearances Miss Schiebel has an interesting class of pupils. 
Miss Schiebel is progressive, and at the 
Papen certain hours to study of the organ 
, organist of Trinity Church. 
=e = 

Icom has out invitations for a Richard 
Strauss recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, February 
2s. He will be assisted by Joseph Hartfine, violinist, and 
Robert Piggott, of Toronto, who will read Tennyson's 
“Enoch Arden” while Mr. Balcom plays the Strauss musi- 
al setting 


‘ 
in tne 


r 
2ara 


ing 18 


As a musician 
ent time is 


vith Seth Clar 


pre 


Tracy Ba sent 


CE 
the attraction at Convention 
February 26. 

 € 

This Helen Humphrey will have 
charge of the entertainment of the Friday Culture Club at 


Samaroft will be 


day evening, 


Madame 


Hall, Tue 


afternoon Frances 


the Hotel Niagara. Three of Madame Humphrey’s pupils 
will take part in the program. 
 & 
Emma Minchant Fowler sang last week for the benefit 
of charity. Mrs. Fowler is always ready to aid a worthy 


r beautiful voice 
Ze & 
The Savage English Opera Company will present 
Butterfly 


cause through he 
“Madam 
in Buffalo during April. 

t & 
and his band are playing to crowded houses this 
Vaudeville Theater VIRGINIA KEENE. 


(_reatore 
week at Shea’ 
Clarence Eddy Dedicates Another New Organ. 
Eddy 


in Danville, 


organ, this 
Che following criticism tells of the 


has dedicated another 


Va 


Clarence new 


time 


successful event, in the First Baptist Church, of the pro- 
gressive Virginian city: 


The colossal dedicatory recital by Clarence Eddy of the organ in 
the newly erected First Baptist Church of Danville, Monday even- 
ing the 11th instant, corroborated so abundantly the stat t 
made of the great American concert organist that the second pro- 
gram insured even a larger and more musically enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Both programs were so skilfully contrasted as to neither have 
been characterized by the terms classic nor popular. Mr. Eddy 
gave us the best and richest examples of organ composition, from 
the Johann Sebastian Bach of the eighteenth century, to Alexander 
Guilmant, the foremost composer of the present period, with numer- 
ous modern selections, as the suite in C major of Homer N. Bart- 
lett, and sonata in C minor of Ralph L. Baldwin, both marvelously 
beautiful works newly dedicated to Mr. Eddy. 

The genius of this great master which manifested itself in depth 
of conception and extraordinary execution and registration, has 
stirred the listeners to the utmost and has left only the joy of 
complete soul satisfaction. Perfect strength and poise characterized 
each movement and the full powers and scope of tonal beauty in 
the splendid new Moller organ, which the artist praised unreservedly, 
found its supreme message through the beautiful legato of the 
master. 

The most stupendous numbers of the evening were the Bach pre- 
lude and fugue in A minor, the sonata in C of Ralph L. Baldwin, and 
the concerto in B flat of George E. Whiting. A most hearty and 
gracious welcome was extended the artist lyric soprano, Mabel Louise 
Fehmer, of Boston and Berlin training —Danville Bee, February 13, 
1907. 








Bostonians Applaud J. Humbird Duffey. 


J. Humbird Duffey sang solos and the baritone role in 
Mendelssohn's “Walpurgis Night” in the recent rendition 
of that work by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
A few of his press opinions follow: 


Mr. Duffey was one of a series of surprises. His first number, 
the beautiful “Roi de Lahore,” by Massenet, brought him forward 
in the midst of applause that showed he had many friends in the 
audience. He sang with exquisite taste, but even so gave no hint 
of the reserve power that was to come in the dramatic and pic- 
turesque Druid’s music in the “Walpurgis Night,” singing against 
chorus and orchestra with a resonance and sureness and robustness 
that marked him as one of the really great singers.—Boston Globe, 
February 18, 1907. 





His interpretation of the well known “Roi de Lahore” was ap- 
propriately dramatic and sensuous in color, gaining for him warm 
applause.—Boston Post. é 





He (Mr. Duffey) uses his voice skilfully and it is of a sweet and 
pleasing quality.—Boston Journal. 





Mr. Duffey’s grand aria was the amorous apostrophe of the 
King of Lahore to his love in Massenct’s like-named opera, and 
the baritone sang it with an elegance of smooth tone and polished 
phrase that skimmed gracefully the surface and caught enough of 
the sentimental vein of Massenet’s music.—Boston Transcript. 





Jessie Shay’s New York Bookings. 


Jessie Shay, who is giving recitals this month in New 
Jersey towns, has been booked as soloist with the Brook- 
lyn Arion, March 10, and for a recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
on April 3. 


Edward Johnson in Chicago—Other Bookings. 

At the recent concert of the Mendelssohn Club, of Chi- 
cago, Edward Johnson, the New York tenor, received an 
ovation. No artist could have received a more hearty 
tribute for his work, for, as Mr. Hubbard remarks, in the 
Tribune, “the audience received him rapturously.” He had 
recall after recall, and that, even after a double encore 
had been given. 

Last week Mr. Johnson sang in Terre Haute, Ind., in 
joint recital with Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ’cellist, and 
in recital in Canada. Next week will appear with Schu- 
mann-Heink and Gogorza at the concert of the Handel 
and Hayden Society, of Boston, and during the week will 
sing in “Carmen,” “The Messiah,” and miscellaneous con- 
certs in the vicinity of the Hub. 

For the spring, Mr. Johnson has been engaged for the 
Spartanburg, S. C., Music Festival, with New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and for the Norfolk, Conn., festival, with 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, and for the entire 
tour of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

The following comments are from the Chicago papers: 

Edward Johnson, a New York tenor was the soloist. He scored a 
pronounced success. He is a striking exception to the general rule 
that lyric tenors are insipid and effeminate. Mr. Johnson is mas- 
culine and virile. He can voice a tender love message without be- 
coming mawkishly sentimental. Hi. bearing is frank and manly 
and his methods are direct and forceful. His voice is of fine 
quality and he has it fully under control. He makes his points 
easily and effectively and he has a rare gift of interpretation. His 
artistic virtues are many. In the aria from Puccini’s “Boheme” he 
displayed a high C that was surprisingly full and vital. The tone 
came so absolutely freely. In his four songs in the latter part of 
the program he gave some delightful readings. Mary Salter’s 
“Come to the Garden” was especially well done and had to be re- 
peated. After this group he was forced to respond to a double en- 
core.—Chicago Evening Journal, February 8, 1907. 

The visiting soloist was Edward Johnson, the tenor of the old 
Brick Church, New York, an artist with a beautiful lyric tenor voice, 
used effectively and without affectation. His singing of the aria 
from “La Boheme” revealed his pleasing power in no uncertain 
fashion and was followed by “Mother of Mine” (its rendition having 
more moving value than that of Herbert Witherspoon, which is cer- 
tainly ¢ Sub ly he sang four short songs, 





t gh). q 
pleasing in variety, and was compelled to respond twice to encores. 
—Chicago Evening News. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, presented an aria from “La Boheme” 
and a group of songs. His voice is clear and fresh and is used to 
good advantage.—Chicago Record-Herald. 





The soloist of the evening was Edward Johnson, the New York 
tenor. Possessor of a flexible, high lyric voice, Mr. Johnson is able 
to sing the aria from the first act of Puccini’s “La Boheme” in 
smooth, graceful manner, and make its sentiment and its melodic 
beauty effective. The upper range of his voice is especially clear, 
sweet and true and he sings tastefully and intelligently. The audi- 
ence received him rapturously and as an encore to the Puccini aria 
received Tours’ “Mother o’ Mire.” Later the tenor was heard in a 
group of songs by Huhn, Smith, Salter and Hammond.—W. L. Hub- 
bard, in the Chicago Tribune. 





The impresa of the Teatro Regio, of Turin, has signed 
a contract through which they are given the absolute privi- 
leeg of the first performance next year of Massenet’s 
“Ariadne.” 
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MUSIC IN SYRACUSE. 


ye Noxon Srreert, | 
Syracuse, N. Y., February 21, 1907. 


The past week helped to take some of the dullness off of 
the present season with several good concerts. Last Thurs- 
day evening the Clark Music House gave a complimentary 
recital in their Apollo Hall to a number of friends. A pro- 
gram, admirably arranged by Samuel T. Betts, Jr., and 
annotated by A. Kathleen King, the talented music critic 
of the Syracuse Post-Standard, was an artistic incident to 
the well rendered numbers. Those who appeared on the 
program were: Bertha E. Becker, harp; Maude Clark, 
harp; Ernest Clark, violin; Clarence W. Burr, baritone, 
and Samuel [. Betts, Jr., at the Apollo. 

Creatore and his band played to a large house at the 
Wieting Opera House Friday evening. The program pre- 
sented by the Italian was quite comprehensive, ranging 
from Rossini to Hein. There is no doubt as to the ex- 
cellence of the band nor the ability of the conductor. 
Madame Barilli pleased by her singing of the waltz song 
from “Parla,” but the song most suited to her voice and style 
was a little “Canzone Musette” from “La Boheme.” Syra- 
cusans have Tom Ward to thank for bringing Creatore to 
this city. 

eS & : 

Wednesday proved to be a busy day for the concertgoer. 
at 11 o'clock there was the regular Morning Musicale’s re- 
cital, at 3 o'clock a recital by music students of the Uni- 
versity, and at 8:30 o'clock the Anna Otten String Quartet 
at Apollo Hall. 

Mrs. Louis Baker Phillips had arranged a Grieg program 
for the Morning Musicales which deserves much praise for 
its composition and the care shown in selecting the soloists 
who were to interpret it. It included a double quartet, 
“At the Cloister Gates”; songs, “Ich Liebe Dich,” “Im 
Kahne” and “Stroller’s Minstrel Song,” sung by Clarence 
W. Burr; sonata for violin and piano, op. 45, played by 
Gertrude B. Woodhull and Louis Baker Phillips; songs, 
“With a Water Lily,” “Sunshine Song” and “Cradle Song,” 
by Mrs. Joseph Dunfee, and the first movement of the 
piano concerto, op. 16, played by Professor Phillips and 
Dean George A. Parker. All of the numbers deserve 
praise. 

eS = 

Works of Faukes, Beethoven, Von Fielitz, Schumann, 
Chopin, Frey, Tschaikowsky and De Beriot comprised the 
program given by the following students at the monthly 
recital at the University Wednesday: Elsie Anna Fox, 


Bessie May McKee, Frank J. Hannon, Henry Walrath, 
Daisy Clara Daniels, Mabel Wright Smith, Edith Stewart 
Hodge, Helen Frances Chase and Myrta Elizabeth 
Harrington. 
e = 

Wedneday evening the Anna Otten Quartet played at 
Apollo Hall. This was the first appearance of these tal- 
ented young women in this city, but those who heard them 
last night are unanimous in the wish that it will not be the 
last. The program consisted of the C minor Beethoven 
quartet, Schubert variations on “Der Tod und das 
Madchen,” the Mendelssohn violin concerto in E minor, 
and the Haydn quartet in D major. Although apparently 
quite recently organized, the quartet showed the results of 
much carefui preparation. Each of the young ladies seemed 
possessed of much natural ability and in the ensemble 
showed an admirable spirit of self effacement in striving 
for unity. With such an admirable leader and excellent 
individual ability the organization should rapidly take a 
place in the front rank of string quartets in the country 
Miss Otten herself showed ability of a high order in the 
Mendelssohn concerto. She gave the impression of an ex 
perienced and remarkably well equipped artist. 

Freverick V. Bruns 





Elien Beach Yaw's Tour. 


Ellen Beach Yaw, on tour with her own company (the 
members of which were with her ten years ago on her 
first tour), continues winning many admirers through the 
South and West, where she is at present. 
have been received from many States. 
from Illinois, Missouri and Texas: 


Press notices 
The following are 


Displaying perfect control of her voice upon high pitched pas 
sages, the gentle and the perfect 
ease with which she sang her difficult selections from “La Traviata,” 
Miss Yaw displayed with a manner of perfect naturalness her rare 
and wonderful ability. 


sweetness of whispered notes, 


The great singer completely won her audi 
ence, who encored her to the echo, and demanded more of her sweet 
songs.—Galveston Daily News. 

The audience which greeted Ellen Beach Yaw at the Odeon last 
The 
change in her personality is as marked as the development of her 
voice, since she appeared ten years The 
of her voice is its perfect clearness. This tone is maintained 
upper register as well as the lower. Her voice is built for 
lyric purposes, and is wonderfully mellow and sweet.—St 
Louis Republic. 


night was enthusiastic over the exquisite coloratura soprano 


here ago prominent 
quality 
in the 


purely 





Nature has lavishly endowed the artist with a voice as exquisite 
in its qualities as rare, and with a personality as fascinating and 
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dainty as her birdlike tones. The range of her voice is seemingly 
unlimited in its upward flight and is in absolutely perfect control, 
so that every tone is pure and faultless. Of the great artists she 
resembles Melba perhaps most of all, but this only in a general way, 
as Yaw has a voice just her own that is winning for her the homage 
on the concert stage in this country that she has gained in grand 
opera in her European sojourn.—Rockford Morning Star. 


Kitty Cheatham at the Arnold Benefit. 

Kitty Cheatham was among the bright array of talent 
at the Hubert Arnold benefit, civen at the Hudson Theater 
yesterday Miss Cheatham 
some of her delightful impersonations of and 
negro songs at the recent benefit at the Lyric Theater for 
the Bird Protection Fund of the League of American 
Sportsmen. At this benefit Miss Cheatham gave her num- 


(Tuesday) afternoon gave 


children’s 


bers between the acts, which included a play by Mrs. Fiske, 
entitled “The Eyes of the Heart”; the fourth act of “The 
New York Idea,” by Mrs. Fiske company, and 
another one act play, “A Light From St. Agnes.” In a 


and her 
recent budget of Miss Cheatham’s press criticisms the fol- 
New 
Erie Globe: 


lowing review from the York Evening Globe was 


credited to the 


Teddy Bear 
who are just leaving it, and grown-ups who were 
flocked to the 
Lyceum yesterday afternoon to see and hear Kitty Cheatham. She 
“The Wonderful Baby Story” other 
Southern classics, and she sang all about sugar dollies, 


Children of all sorts—little tots just coming into the 
age, bigger ones 
youngsters long before Teddy Bears were invented 
recited Tar and numerous 
red headed 
Bogey Man, and the thousand and one funny little 


little 


little boys, the 


thoughts of funny boys and girls. The whole afternoon was 


just as delightful as anything you could possibly imagine, and- the 


audience, by not moving from their seats until the final song-—‘“ Ding, 
Dong, Dell”—had 


demonstrated in a very 


been sung, and by applauding everything, de 


lightedly 
tion of 


convincing manner their apprecia 
American 
Kitty 
fantastic 


this quaintest and daintiest entertainer on the 


stage. A ability or collection of abilities has 


Cheatham 


queer 
The 
through 


pretty 


appreciation of children and the many 


which 
Adams 


ideas running their curly little noddles is a trait 


Mise 


express those ideas and 


many other persons possess, else Miss Cheatham and 


would have no audiences—but the ability to 
to illustrate and give life to the curious thoughts of youngsters is 
another and far rarer thing, and one which Kitty Cheatham enjoys 
almost alone 
Cook, 


funt wr 
Yvette 


Could anything be more delicious than “Our Naughty 
Juliette,” or more captivating than “Why 


than 


Adam Sinned,” or 


“Practicing”? We fancy Miss Cheatham is the 
And 


than 


not 
her 
the 


Guilbert of this country entertainments leave «a 


much finer taste in one’s mouth most of the French 


artist’s performances 





At a late concert of the Hager Concert Society, the 
“Dance of Death,” by Woyrsch, was performed under the 
direction of Municipal Director Saugs to a sold out house 
and was received with great applause. 
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CHARLES DALMORES A GREAT TENOR. 








It cannot be truthfully said that in recent years France would be oblivious to aught else but the tones the young 
fecundity im the production of tenors of high man educed from his instrument. His infantile enthusiasm 

and yet the country has furnished some singers arrested the attention of the violoncellist, who humored 

e fame will go down the corridors of time, illus- the youngster’s whims. Later, when the boy was old 

ng many bright pages in the history of opera. At the enough to begin his musical studies, he was placed under 
nent French tenor, singing in the Manhattan this same musician, who proved a capable teacher. Having 

Opera House, New York, is one of the musical heroes of shown so positive a predilection for the violoncello, he 


the season, and promises to win a pre-eminent position as was encouraged to study this instrument. His progress 


He sang with Calvé in “Carmen,” and with Melba in 
“Faust.” In London he remained two seasons. When 
Oscar Hammerstein went abroad last year in quest of sing- 
ers, one of the first engaged was Dalmores. When the 
Frenchman arrived in New York he was novus homo, an 
unknown quantity, so far as the opera devotees of this city 
were concerned. Dalmores did not take long to show of 
what metal he was made. After his first appearance in the 
Manhattan Opera House he was the hero of the hour. 
Incontinently had ‘he won a place in the galaxy of stars. 
His success was unequivocal. Every appearance Dalmores 
has made since then has strengthened the excellent im- 
pression he made when he sang for the first time in New 
York. He has sung here in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Proph- 
éte,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria,” etc. So unqualified has 




























p 1 of grand opera roles. To the frequenters was so rapid and his acquirements were so sure that before his success been that Hammerstein has re-engaged him 
f Hammerstein’s Temple of Opera Charles Dalmores he was sixteen he was far enough advanced to enter the as his leading tenor for next season. How the French 
introduction; they will at once recognize his Paris Conservatoire. Here he pursued with success a singer has impressed the New York music critics the fol- 
interfeit presentment on the front page of this number complete course, including theory, composition, voice plac- lowing notices, taken at random from a multitude of 
f Tue Musicat Courter. ing, instrumentation, etc. Ere he quitted this institution reviews, show: 
The celebrated Dauphin, of Lyons, France, professor of he was a well rounded musician of varied acquirements. IN SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERTS. 
nging in the conservatory of music of that city, and Incidentally he took up the French horn and investigated sn ra ie epee sax apte oe = of Love,” by 
‘ - . . . + erton. . anara conducted.—-Mornin elegraph. 
director of its leading theater, accosted Charles its possibilities and mastered its difficulties. He became ’ fine 
Jalmores one day some years ago and earnestly said: one of the most skillful French horn players in Europe. The vocal portion of the program introduced to these concerts 
My young friend, with your fine voice and great mu However, other and better things than blowing this brass M. Charles Dalmores, who sang Berton’s “Hymne d'Amour” and 
8 8 8 . . . 
al and histrionic talents you should no longer continue device were in store for him. It was foreordained that he Worden’s serenade, “La Nuit est Serene et Douce, disclosing a 
trumentalist. Your certain destiny is to be a great should become one of the great opera tenors of the day. cada aun be Bn rae gl osha Boca she Bont 
. . : oO . . : 
ultimate destination, grand opera. You will So he renounced both the violoncello and the French horn. j,ores was established as a Sunday night favorite.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
trify the world. Throw aside your French horn After several years of preparatory study young Dalmores - 
card your violoncello. Apply yourself to voice cul- made his debut in the Theatre des Arts, Rouen, at the: Ivan Altchevsky was another unavoidable absentee and his place 
nd some day you will be acclaimed the greatest of beginning of the season of 1899-1900, and achieved an *** tcp ty. Me. Delmer, wie. eng ie Geet iets He coverns 
: , 1” : from “Romeo and Juliet,” which won quick recognition.—Herald. 
French tenor immediate triumph. Managers who were present saw in sine 
At this time Dalmore only twenty-three years of age, the new tenor a coming star, perhaps the successor of the Charles Dalmores, in excellent voice, did some charming work and 
professor in the Lyons Conservatory of music. regnant tenor of the decade, and made him enticing offers. pleased the house with bis fine intonation and dramatic voice.— 
had heard him sing and gave vent to his enthu- Thus began a most brilliant career. A short while later, in American. 
tterance full of prophecy and promise. So the Royal Opera House, Brussels, Dalmores sang “Sieg- Dalmores was in fine voice snd had to repeat the “Hymne 
re d was the young Frenchman that at once he deter- fried” in French, he being the first singer to essay this. He d’Amour,” by Berton, before the audience would let the concert 
follow Dauphin’s advice, the wisdom of which also assumed other Wagnerian roles with equal success. proceed on its appointed way.—Press. 
vindicated For nearly six years he was the principal tenor in this : ; 
tl ttle town of Nancy, France, January 1, 1872, famous home of grand opera. He repeatedly sang in such Panes wm Ge Reems ae OS oes, Cee ane Ravens 
at ‘¥ — « ( « > « « Py ‘ o, ‘ 5 if 4 € *Ta. > ea s ~ , ‘ r s : 8 
' : : . a ¢ f 8 ss I Pe ~ 8 : we “Hymne d’Amour” and a serenade by Worden with much spirit, 
Dalmores was ushered into this world with the operas as “Africaine,” “Huguenots,” “Samson,” “Prophete,” and was forced to give an encore.—World. 
f the New Year. In His boyhood he was much “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Gotterdammerung,” etc. 
nary bey In one thing, however, he was differ- While Dalmores was singing in Brussels Manager Hig- IN OPERAS. 
that w his passion for music Any time he gins, of Covent Garden, London, offered him a long and Dalmores improved upon his Don José. He sang with plenitude 
rt his playmates to listen by the hour to a lucrative engagement, and a contract was signed. At ° voice and refinement of atyle. The Gower cong wes beautifully 
“is te “ “ ‘ z expressed. A fine figure of a man as a soldier, he reached the 
iservatory student practicing the violoncello, and Covent Garden the tenor repeated his Brussels triumphs. truly tragic proportions as the broken down, cast off lover who 
E 
M E. H. HOLMES WE HAVE YOU? WE HAVE YOU? 
I Ugly Frown Lines. Saggin, 
L Manager distinguished Artists Mouth-to-Nose Lines. Projecting Ears. 
132 Nassau Street, 614-615 Flabby Eyelids. Thick Lips 
Late Baritone Royal Opera, Saxony NEW YORK, N. Y. Crow's Feet Wrinkles Drecning “Mouth Corners. 
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worked his murderous vengeance upon the woman who had de- 
serted him.—Evening World. 


Dalmores presented a forceful Don José of excellent 


American. 


vosce.—— 


The Don José of Dalmores was a splendid piece of work, both 


vocally and visually —Evening World. 


with her 
dramatic 
ant in 


In Mr. Dalmores there was a Don José well paired 
The young Frenchman gave an impassioned and superbly 
impersonation of the hero, 


resplendent in voice and gal! 


action. He is a singer of uncommon powers, his voice of sonorous 
and manly quality, splendidly resonant There have been few 
French tenors heard here in recent years, in fact, who have sur- 


passed him in voice or in dramatic 
artist; 


His style is that of an 
broad and free, or re- 
sources of breath that carry the phrase so far and so roundly. He, 
uses his voice as a In the 
he filled his final Carmen with a poignant in 
tensity, with thrilling tragic power.- 


power 
it is a delight to hear phrasing se 
means of dramatic 


too, expression 


last act scene with 
Times 
Don and 
has the 


Dalmores, the new José, is uncommonly good vocally, 
in the last act he that used to 


play in this opera years ago.—Brooklyn Life 


lramtic fire Campanini dis 


Dalmores sang with dramatic fervor and took his high notes with 
consummate ease.—American. 

Mr. Dalmores’ Don José proved a long stride in advance of his 
Faust; indeed, those who had heard both were given something like 
a new notion of his voice by the “Chanson des Fleurs” and the 
duo with Micaela. Well judged phrasing and pleasing tone marked 


all his work. To the eye he was a manly and interesting soldier.- 


Herald. 

Dalmores, as Don José, made an excellent impression. He has 
some of the faults of French tenors, but his voice is true and big 
and loses nothing in quality by forcing. His song to the rose was 
splendidly effective. He is graceful and manly In the last two 


his seemed overdone because it failed of 


conviction.—Evening World 


acts, however, intensity 


Dalmores sang the music of Don José most musically, 


with grace, 

variety and—where required—with passion He sang the flower 
song beautifully.—Philadelphia Item 

The Don José of Dalmores was a pleasant surprise. His ringing 


voice and manly bearing were supplemented by an impassioned atti 





tude which, in the last scene became almost too realistic.—Evening 
Post. 

M. Dalmores was the Don José. The virtue of this artist is his 
musicality. His voice is not large but it is never unpleasant 
He reaches his high notes easily and sustains them surely, and 
there is refinement in all he does Morning Telegraph 

Dalmores repeated his effective work as Don José. He makes an 
ardent lover. Yesterday he sang to another Don José, Caruso 
applauding him heartily. Brooklyn Standard-Union 

Dalmores was stunning as Turiddu, singing with great dramatic 
warmth and acting with rousing intensity World 

M. Dalmores was the star of this opera, and he called forth 


many an enthusiastic bravo and handclap by his impersonation of 


Turiddu.—Brooklyn Eagle 
the bill, 
the feature, 


Mr. Dalmores’ 
although the 


In “Cavalleria Rusticana,”” which headed 


excellent singing of Turiddu's role was 


work of the chorus was so very good as to be reckoned an im 
portant factor in the performance.—Herald 

The home of Dalmores is in sunny Italy, between Tutra 
and Ghiffa, near Pallanza, Lago Maggiore. Here the tenor 
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is surrounded by “all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave,” 
being most happily married. He is of travel and 
passes much of his time in yachts, railway trains and auto- 


fond 


mobiles. At the expiration of his New York engagement 
he will return home, and after a short stay there will go 
to Berlin to sing in Wagnerian roles. June 30 he will 


begin an engagement in Strassburg with the Colonne 
Orchestra, and in the Alsatian Music Festival will sing in 
‘The Damnation of Faust,” in French, and in Liszt's 
‘Thirteenth Psalm,” in German. Then he will enjoy a 
long vacation, which will be passed at several watering 
places in France and Italy 


Guilmant School Alumni Hold Reunion. 


Alumni 
tion of the Guilmant Organ School was held February 18, 


[he annual midwinter reunion of the Associa 


and brought together a representative assemblage of the 





former students of this widely known and successful insti- 
tution. At the opening session essays on the following sul» 
jects were read: 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Edna Chase Tilley, ‘oa 
The Polyphonic Era, and Its Influence Upon Modern Musik 
Frederick Arthur Mets, Post Graduate, * 
The Frgnch School of Organ Playing 
Vernon Clair Bennett, Post Graduat 
Reminiscences. 
Martha S. Koch, ’06 
The Advantage of Studying Theory 


W. Ray Burroughs, Post Gradu 4 
Musical Anecdotes 
Louise Dade Odell, 
Debate-—Resolved, That it is not necessary t ke a study 
of the regan im rder t ecure s church 
Henry Seymour Schweitz« Post Graduate, 4: Gertrude | abet 
McKellar, Post Graduate, 

Following this session, an organ recital was given, par 
ticipated in by Mrs. Alfred Fox, '06; Mary Adelaide Lis 
com, post graduate, ‘05; Katherine Estelle Anderson, post 
graduate, ’05; Henry Seymour Schweitzer, post graduat 
‘04; Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar, post graduate,:'03 


Hotel 


festivities of 


A dinner at the Empire and theater party followed 


and concluded the one of the most successful 


meetings 


Schumann-Heink Echoes. 
Los Angeles Musical 
the early days Jenny Lind 


about artist im 


Review.) 
atts 
California 


(From the 
ince has 
that 
incomparable 


and 


four 


and | there 


not been such furore any 


the v 


In 


5,000 


there has recently, during isit of the 


Schuma Francisco vicin 


attended 


Ernestine nn-Heink San 


ity alone not less than 1 peopl con 


alifornia the 
| hat, 
managers had no reason to complain is 
course, a of the 
of the Schumann-Heink concerts in 
been something over $20,000 
so far unequaled by any 
for it 


certs, and during the weck in (¢ diva was the 


fortunate recipient of about $15,000 under these 


the 
matter 


conditions, 


of fact, and surely gross receipts 


California must have 
record 
Patti, 


cha — 


This is a concert 
Lind 


artists 


artist, even by and 


must be remembered that those 
for their concerts, and the 
the halls they 


Dreamland Skating 


twice as much 


of 


seating Capacit) 
med 


tour 


was much than 


San 


sang in smaller 


Rink in Francisco, where 


thousand people heard Schumann-Heink (about one thou 
sand standing up), and the Greek Theater in Berkeley 
where over five thousand people went wild over the great 


prima donna contralto 
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Music for the Deaf. 


Dr. Maurice Dupont, of Paris, has invented an mstru 
ment by which the deaf can be enabled to hear music 

Phis result 1s achieved by using an alternate electric cur 
rent, by means of which Dr. Dupont reproduces the series 


of musical 


translated by 


vibrations which correspond to the series 


Thus music 


rrent with varied periods 


of 


sounds »hrase can be an 
I 


alternate electr The instru 


ment itself consists a phonograph, to which is affixed 





microphone, the electric current being derived trom ac 


cumulators. In the cylinder scale of music is engraved 


When the phonograph starts to work, the microphone sup 


plies an alternate electric current, the numbers of the 
eriods of which correspond exactly to the vibrations of 
the scale of music reproduced from the cylinder by the 
phonograph This alternate current may, by means of a 
special appliance, be so regulated at will as to pass through 
the human organism. If, instead of a scale, an entire piece 
f mus 1 march, for instance put on the wax cylin 
ler, the alternate electric current produces, according to 


Dupont, its passages through the human organism, 


the the march 


$s given out by the phonograph 


of the musical sounds of 


Dr 


exact impression 


Dupont does not go 





» far as to say that he can make a person born deaf (and 
consequently ignorant of music or its sound) enjoy music, 
it he maintains that by means of this instrument it ts 
possible to educate deaf children to become accomplished 
musicians if they have any musical inclination, for, by the 
passing of the electric alternate current through the humat 
tissues, a deaf person can be gradually brought to distin 
guish one kind of music from another. Dr. Dupont’s ex 
periments on deaf people, and especially on deaf mutes, 
have convinced him of the extraordinary pleasure they de 
ive from a musical current passing through the system 
A Pupil of Victor Harris. 
imma J. Holloway, the contralto, soloist of the First 
Baptist Churcl f Indiana Ind., is at present in New 
York completing her fourth successive year of study with 
Victor Harri Miss Holloway, who herself a very suc 
essful teacher in Indianapolis possesses a voice of fine 
inge and power, combined with beauty of tone, and her 
skill both soloist and teacher has wrought her con 
iderable success and a fine reputation in and around het 
home city. Miss Holloway is to remain in New York unt 
April 
Samaroff at the Philharmonic. 

The seventh pair of Philharmonic concerts will take 
place on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of this 
week. Appended is the program 


Overture, Manfred Schumann 


Symphony, No. 4, Italian Mendelssohn 
Concerto, for Piano, A minor Grieg 
Olga Samaroff 
Overture, Leonore, N« ; Beethover 
Lhevinne in New York. 

At the fifth Russian symphony concert, Carnegie Hail 
February 28, the program will be as follows: Symphony 
No. 1, in E major (first time), Seriabine; “Caprice Russe” 
(first time), Rubinstein; suite No. a, Caucasian (new) 
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MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
Minweapous, February 21, 1907. 
lhe first of the weekly Sunday orchestra concerts offered 
program of unusual interest and was heard by the usual 
pacity Minneapolis is certainly fond of its or- 
ra, packing the great hall at its every appearance. 
lhe announcements emphasized the fact that “melody is 
ynote” of the program, and the idea was carried out 
all the numbers being melodiously brilliant. 
: “Coronation March” opened the program, fol- 
ed by “Semiramide” overture, which was unusually 
well played, though there was an extreme care displayed 
which detracted somewhat from the expected dash and 
illiancy of the allegro portions. 
Gounod's “Faust” ballet music forms an interesting num- 
nd Mr. Oberhoffer seemed to be in thorough sym- 
th the giving a reading which was 
lily received, as it deserved. 
“Polish Dance,” Wagner's “Ride of the 
and Moszkowski’s “Boabdil” were all given with 
th less care than the earlier numbers. 
Maud Ulmer Jones, a leading local soprano, sang the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust” in a manner eliciting several 
, and a composition of Mr. Oberhoffer’s, “Hora No- 
a well made sacred song of the English school, 


nouse 


tne ietter, 
verbeer 5 


the 


yathy wi composition, 
nthusiasticz 


Scharwenka’s 


a 


ilkyries” 


spirit, though wi 


reca 


vissima,” 


effectively orchestrated. The combination of favorite 
singer and popular composer was too great for the “no 
encore” rule, and a part of the song was repeated. 
ee 
Lhévinne appeared Wednesday evening in Plymouth 
Church before an audience largely composed of pianists and 
professional musicians. His program was rather light, 
though more acceptable on account of the novelties, which 
were a welcome relief to the standard works repeated so 
often. The “Moonlight” sonata, the Chopin polonaise in 
F sharp minor, and Liszt-Paganini etude were his princi- 
p lL umpers 
His touch is clear cut and magnetic, his reading full of 
verve and “go,” while his appearance is so unassuming and 
rnestness and concentration so apparent the sympathy 


of his audience is gained at once and held throughout the 
Technically he is fully equipped, as evidenced by 


subtle theme in the elaborate Schulz- 


program 


treatment of the 


Evler arrangement of the “Blue Danube” and the deft 
ndiing of Scriabine’s “Left Hand Etude.” 
 & 
[he Symphony String Quartet, and Frances Nevin, 
ead e a concert under the auspices of the Plymouth 
( I day evening, which was well attended. The 


1artet 


, in D major, opened the program and was 


followed by the variations from Beethoven’s op. 18 and 
selections from Svendsen, Hollaender, Bizet and Arditi. 
Improved ensemble ig noticeable at each successive ap- 
pearance and the growing taste for chamber music is un- 
doubtedly due to the «xcellent interpretations of the quar- 
tet. Carlo Fischer appeared in solo with Popper’s familiar 
gavotte, which he plays with rare grace and effect. 

Miss Nevin read Jwtin McCarthy's “If I Were a King” 
unaffectedly, yet with dramatic force and artistic effects, 
free from theatrical «exaggeration. Her personal appear- 
ance is unusually attractive, and her reading was one of the 
most enjoyable given in the city for a long time. 

eS eS 

Sigrid Westerlind gave a recital Wednesday evening in 
the First Baptist Church. Four groups of songs by Ger- 
man, Finnish, French and English composers were artistic- 
ally interpreted. Carlo Fischer assisted with ‘cello solos, 
and Katherine Hoffman accompanied in her usual inim- 
itable style. 

= & 

St. Mark’s boy choir, under the direction of Gordon 
Graham, is giving a series of Lenten cantatas. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” 
and “Crucifixion,” Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle,” Gaul’s 
“Holy City” and oratorio selections will be given weekly. 

es & 

“Madam Butterfly” played to four capacity houses last 
week and aroused unusual interest. The casts were some- 
what demoralized by illness, but the Savage company is 
too well supplied with capable artists to suffer from such 
cause, and the performances were thoroughly satisfactory 
and every one delighted. One enthusiast attended seven 
times in the Twin Cities and a number saw several per- 
formances. 

Ss & 

Students of the Northwestern Conservatory gave two re- 
citals last week. Lester Luther, a pupil of W. H. Pontius, 
gave a vocal recital, in which he displayed an unusually 
promising voice, and half a dozen advanced piano students 
of Gertrude Dobyns appeared in a short, well chosen and 
well played program. M. 





The Second Rubinstein Club Concert. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was a large center of attrac- 
tion at the second concert of the Rubinstein Club this 
season. Those who have followed the work of this artist 
for years assert that never was the communicative and 
convincing spirit more strong than on this occasion. She 
evidently felt well and keenly enjoyed her work. The in- 
evitable enthusiasm which radiates from all that William 
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R. Chapman undertakes, the full assembly of first class 
people, artistic, appreciative, intent, the congenial surround- 
ings, and the charming program in which she figured, 
united with her own remarkable powers to produce this 
result. Chopin nocturne, op. 37, No. 2; etude, op. 25, No. 
9; valse, op. 64, No. 1, and scherzo, op. 31, with the 
Schubert-Liszt “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” as encore, made 
her first group. The Schubert “Marche Militaire,” Liszt 
“Etude de Concert,” No. 2, F minor; Poldini’s “Poupee 
Valsante,” and Moszkowski’s “Juggleress,’ likewise with 
an encore, was the second. The audience was held breath- 
less throughout, every number was completely mastered. 
Applause was spontaneous and long. 

The baritone, J. Humbird Duffey, sang an “Italian Sere- 
nade,” by Frederick Stevenson, in its first hearing; “Be- 
loved, It Is Morn,” by Searles; “Jean,” by Charles Gilbert 
Spross; “In Steyermark,” by Harris, and “Sweetheart, Thy 
Lips,” by Chadwick. The singer gave evident pleasure, 
was roundly applauded and encored, and accented the fine 
impression he is making throughout the country. 

The choral numbers were: “Dance Song,” by Von Wein- 
zieri; “Heart Throbs” (Bendel), an “Old German Shep- 
herd’s Song” (Kienzl), “The Dusk Witch” and “Stay at 
Home, My Heart” (Paul Ambroise), both heard for the 
first time; “Twilight Dreams,” by Gillet Houseley, and a 
“Spring Song,” by Gabriel-Marie, arranged by Houseley. 
There were several encores. Charles G. Spross was ac- 
companist. As usual, Mr. Chapman had long and loud 
applause, and many testimonials of appreciation and 
popularity during the evening. Mrs. Chapman was 
omnipresent artistically, socially and helpfully. With 
Madame Cross-Newhaus, chairman of the program 
committee, she received and bade farewell to the 
large company, sang every choral number and kept every- 
thing cheery and delightful before and behind the foot- 
lights. Many remained standing through the entire con- 
cert and all remained to the close. Mrs. Wallerstein, the 
president, held an informal reception in her box. This 
was one of the most successful concerts of the twenty 
years of the club. The next and last concert of the sea- 
son will take place on the evening of April 18. 





Von Unschuld Recitals in New York. 


Marie von Unschuld, the pianist and teacher, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., with five of her pupils—Roberta Amies, 
Ethel Fisher, Mildred Kolb, Katherine McNeal and Martha 
Urness—are at present in New York, giving recitals at 
the fine residences of Miss von Unschuld’s patrons. Re- 
citals took place at the homes of Mrs. Austin Flint and 
Mrs. Charles Hoffmann, both of Fifth avenue. Sunday 
another recital followed at the recently finished residence 
of Mrs, Mitchell Clark, also on Fifth avenue. Monday, 
programs were played at the homes of Mrs. Schlapp and 
Mrs. Samuel Thorne. The music room in the Thorne 
residence is one of the most magnificent in New York 
City. Miss von Unschuld has succeeded in arousing in- 
terest and appreciation among many of the prominent 
families residing in the metropolis by her genius as a 
pianst, as well as her ability to carry out the ideal prin- 
ciples in her school at Washington. The playing of Miss 
von Unschuld’s pupils at these New York appearances was 
received with marked favor and pronounced to be highly 
artistic. 





Recently, in Rome, the Quintetto Gulli, which has almost 
become a national institution through the long years of 
existence, gave its first concert of the season at the Sala 
Pichetti, which, from a dancing hall, has been transformed 
into a concert hall, and it seems to the advantage of hear- 
ers and performers. The program included Beethoven's 
trio (op. 97), Mozart’s sonata (No. 10, Ed. Peters), fol- 
lowed and Schumann’s quartetto (op. 47), was magnifi- 
cently played, according to the press. The next concert is 
fixed for January 25, when Beethoven's trio will be re- 
peated, and a sonata by Mendelssohn and a quartetto by 
Brahms will end the program. 
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MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Puirapetruia, Pa., February 23, 1907. 

The program for the Symphony concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, as announced last week, was changed 
by Leandro Campanari on assuming charge of the orchestra. 
The Beethoven symphony, No. 1, in C major, was chosen 
for the opening number, followed by the “Good Friday 
Spell,” from “Parsifal”; “Le dernier sommeil,” by Mas- 
senet; “Dance of the Sylphs,” from Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust,” and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes.” 
The new leader created a very favorable impression and 
the orchestra responded well to his decisive baton. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink won new honors for herself in 
the “Rienzi” aria and a group of songs, which included the 
Tschaikowsky “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” and Brahms’ 
“Sapphische Ode.” 

At the final concerts next week the following program 
will be given: “Rustic Wedding” symphony, Goldmark; 
suite, “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet; prelude and introduction, 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner. Gabrilowitsch is to be the soloist, 
but his selection is not announced. 

ae = 

Mme. Melba’s advent with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, on Monday evening last, having been announced 
as her only appearance here this season, the result was a 
crowded house with a large overflow of unfortunates un- 
able to obtain admission. Her selection from Handel, 
“Sweet Bird That Shuns’st the Noise of Folly,” with flute 
obligato, gave-a wonderful exhibition of pure tone and 
while in the “Traviata” aria there was naturally 
She was many 


flexibility, 
more opportunity for dramatic expression. 
times enthusiastically recalled. 

Strauss’ “Don Juan” and “Harold in Italy,” 
constituted the orchestral numbers, played with fine effect 
eS & 

The Matinee Musical Club, of which Mrs. Samuel Shaw 
Burgin is president, has offered some very attractive pro- 
grams at its Tuesday afternoon meetings. Emilie Frické 
played a piano recital before the club on February 19, and 


by Berlioz, 


an next Tuesday a lecture-recital will be given by Henry 
Gordon Thunder. 
J & 

A remarkable concert was that given by the pupils of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind last. evening in Musical 
Fund Hall, when Handel’s “Judas was pre- 
sented before a large audience. While the soloists, consist- 
ing of Mrs. David D. Wood, L. Mabel Landis, Charles 
Manypenny and Dr. G. Conquest Anthony, were thorough- 
ly adequate, especially praiseworthy was the spirited sing- 
it must be remem- 


Maccabeus” 


ing of the chorus—the fine ensemble, 
bered, being accomplished without the aid of the conduc- 
tor’s baton. 

at 


eS & 
A testimonial concert in honor of Director Ettore Mar- 
tini was given by the Verdi Italian Symphony Orchestra in 


Musical Fund Hall on last Sunday evening. Adele Fabiano 
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Wemen's Dormitories Year Book, Pree 


contributed two operatic numbers from Boilo and Leon- 
cavallo in her usual dramatic style. An interesting com- 
position for flute, clarinet and piano, a tarantelle by Saint- 
Saéns was very well played by Barone, Decimo and Pesiri. 


The first of a series of analytical lectures by Philip H. 
Goepp was delivered at the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, on Friday evening, February 22. The works of 
Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann were performed by 
the Conservatory String Quartet, assisted by Flora Weil, 
Edith Bloomfield and Guido Ferrari. 
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Edwin Evans will be the assisting artist at the organ 
recital to be given by J. Warren Andrews, of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, on February 28. His 
selections include “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from Handel, 
and two biblical songs of Dvorak. 

eS = 

Arthur Whiting gave the last of three informal piano 
recitals on February 20, the program being devoted to 
Schumann and Brahms. 

eS = 

Henry Fry, organist of Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel, 
gave a recital on February 23, assisted by Emily A. Cob- 
den, soprano, and Clara A. Yocum, contralto. 

eS & 
Invitations have been issued by the Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, for a concert on Friday evening, March 1, 
by the Hahn Quartet, assisted by Luther Conradi, pianist 
Se 

Mrs. Owen B. Jenkins is giving a series of three studio 
At Homes on Tuesday afternoons, beginning February 12 

eS & 


Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Friday 


A concert by the 

Academy was 

at Griffith Hall. 
eS & 

The second of the “Walters-Fitz-Maurice Recitals” 

take place on Wednesday evening, February 


Musical given on Febru 


ary 22, 


evening, 


will 
27, Mrs 


Fuller Building 


in 
Fitz-Maurice’s commodious studio in the 
ft & 


Harold Nason, pianist, is to be assisting artist at the 
Hahn Quartet’s fifth concert on March 4, in the Haseltine 
Galleries 

fe & 

A piano recital of unusual interest was that given by 
Fred Harwood, of the faculty of the Combs Broad Street 
Conservatory, 1329-31 South Broad Saturday 
afternoon, in the chapel opposite the The 
composers represented on the program were Beethoven, 
Leschetizky and Paderewski 


Lian B. Frrz-Maurice 


street, on 


conservatory 
Liszt, 


Chopin, Schumann, 


In May there will be a music festival in Stuttgart in 
which Prof. S. de Lange, Capellmeister Pohlig and Profes 
sor Seyffardt will be 
be Lilli Lehmann and Dr. von Krauss 


conductors. Among the soloists will 


THADDEUS RICH 


MADAME SAMAROFF 
WELCOMED IN BROOKLYN. 


Braooxtys, February 25, 1907. 

Fortunately for many, the February concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Brooklyn, took place on the 
night of Washington’s Birthday. Somehow, men and 
women attending concerts on a holiday, seem more rested, 
and hence, more responsive in their attitude to the artists 
Madame Samaroff, the soloist of Friday night, received a 
most hospitable welcome. She played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, in B flat minor, performed the night before with 
the same orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, and her 
playing of this work of great musical inspiration had many 
moments of superb power. For a more extended revicw 
read the criticisms of the Thursday night concert else 


where in this number of Tae Musicat Courrer. The or 
chestra offerings, under the baton of Dr. Muck, included 
the overture to the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera, “The Be- 


trothed of the Tsar,” and the Berlioz symphony, “Harold 
in Italy,” in which the yiola solo was beautifully played 
by Mr. Ferir. 

ce & 

Nothing new can be said of Madame Sembrich’s program 
at the Baptist Temple, Thursday night of last week, when 
the prima donna sang under the joint auspices of Wilford 
Watters and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Madame Sembrich sang “Ah, fors e lui,” from “ 
and familiar songs from her repertory by Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann, Hahn, Bizet, Beach and the “Parla” waltz. As 
Madame Sembrich added “The With the 
Delicate Air,” by Arne; the Richard “Serenade” 
and “Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin, the 
played her own accompaniment Madame 
Isadore 


Traviata,” 


encores, Lass 
>trauss 
by for which singer 
For her songs, 
Sembrich had again that unsurpassed accompanist, 
Arditi waltz, 
the 


woodwind performers of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Luckstone. She sang the Verdi aria and the 


accompanied by an orchestra made up of string and 


Madame Sembrich’s appearance attracted the fashionable 
Watters’ 
Many women of social influence in Brook 


Watter 3 


people who are supporting Mr Morning Musicales 
in Brooklyn 


lyn were represented on Mr list of patronesses 


Tomorrow evening (Thursday, February 28), Mr. Wat 
ters will present Madame Schumann-Heink in song recital 
at Historical Hall 
Von Doenhoffs Going Abroad. 
Helen von Doenhoff, the well known vocal teacher 


former leading contralto of the National Opera Company, 


and Albert von Doenhoff, 


concert pianist and teacher, are 
the first to announce their intended departure for Europe 
in the early summer. Until that time they will continu 
their pedagogical activities, this season being the best in 


their history 


Ackté, 


Covent Garden, 


Aino after her successful London arances at 


Han 


appe 

will begin her Continental tour at 

nover on February 15 
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eventeenth Gewandhaus program, played February 
“Faust” overture; old Italian 


13 and 14, had tiie Wagner 
ind old French vocal selections with piano, sung by Marie 
the Bruch G minor violin concerto, 
Catharina and the sixth 
ymphony, op. 58, in C minor, The symphony 
It comprises whole- 


Buisson, of Brussels; 


played by josch, of Leipsic, 
Glazcunow 
naturally carried the principal interest 
some material, with little seeking for the weird or highly 
colored, and there is an interesting set of variations for a 
econd movement. Considerable character comes into the 
last movement, but those who know the work better think 
the first part the best of the four. It begins with a lovely, 
i big allegro and has some- 


The audience 


appealing adagio, moves into 


thing pompous in its action before the close 
t the rehearsal showed only moderate appreciation, which 
It is said that 


l a first hearing 


eemed a tair estimate on 
Glazounow has now eight symphonies, the last of which is 
ot yet in print 

M suisson’s Italian numbers were a canzonetta by Al 


sandro Scarlatti, an arietta by Pergolese and an arietta 
The French shepherd songs were: “Je 


“Maman, dites-moi,” “Paris est 


Antonio 


Lotti 
nais un berger discret,” 


d “Jeunes fillettes.” Her voice is a light mezzo, 
She sang in fine taste through 


lu roi” at 
which she produces easily 
atharina Bosch an eighteen year old Leipsic girl, 
wvered in 1898 by a young American girl violin 
At that time the little girl 


’' Was disce 
tudent of the Conservatory 
was helping to maintain her family by playing in hotels 

d restaurants of the city. She was taken to Hans Sitt, 
»f the Conservatory, and he was much impressed with her 
She had 


undertook 


brought a Rode concerto to play for him 


talent 
her instruction, which work he con 
though Dr 
has participated for some years in watching over the 
Her performance of the Bruch in this 
The tempo in the 
slightly slower than normal, 


mitt then 
tinues now, Geibel, of the Gewandhaus direc 
voung girl’s career 


rt was in every way meritorious 
vement may have been 
established, there was no hesitancy nor 
The scales and the 


and true, and there 


thi » heing 
i once CINE 


ness in any part of the playing 


passage playing were invariably clear 
great breadth to be shown in the artist's 
At the rehearsal she was recalled a 


, and to Sitt’s accompaniment played a well 


was evidence of 

further development 

number of time 

yunding mazurka, probably a composition of his own. 

The American girl who discovered the youthful violinist 
thus hurried her opportunities for development was 

Demuth-Williams, of Chicago, 


good musician, Charlotte 


herself for four seasons a pupil of Sitt 


_s 
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ws 
Chor 
February 9, brought two Bach choral Vorspiel 
Vater in 


Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf,’ 


f¥ the Thomaner on Saturday 


Gott Ewigkeit”; Bach's dou 
motet, “Der 
1 Dr. Walter 


rus, “Jesu dul 


“Kyrie 


motets for four voice 


is memoria” and “O bone Jesu.” 


Niemann’s two 


The Sunday music in Nicolai Kirche, February 10, was 
Bach's “Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf,” for chorus, 
orchestra and organ. 
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Jan van Oordt’s violin recital in the Kaufhaus, February 
12, produced for the first time here César Thomson’s beau- 
tiful rewriting of Corelli’s “La Follia,” also the seldom 
heard concerto, in A minor, by Reinhold Becker, in which 
work Mr. Thomson had recently collaborated with the 
composer in a rearrangement. The program further com- 
prised the Bach A minor fugue, for violin alone, Sarasate’s 
Andalusian the aria from the Goldmark con- 
certo, and Bazzini’s “Rondo Lutins.” The entirely 
valuable part of the program lay in the first number, for 
notwithstanding interesting episodes in the corcerto, it 
could not hold place with the finely violinistic effects, and 
especially characterful piano writing in the Corelli-Thom- 
work. The concerto is not especially coherent or 
direct in its melodic lines, and its whole message is com- 
paratively an impersonal one. The last movement has 
difficulties and inconveniences practically impossible to any 
but a virtuoso with a highly developed hand. Van Oordt 
was able to play them with a smoothness, excluding all 
suspicion of the labor they represented. Those who have 
not heard this artist for some seasons will find him play- 
ing with much greater bravour than formerly. He took 
the Bazzini rondo at an almost unbelievable tempo. He 
was finely accompanied here by Josef Pembaur, Jr., of the 


romance, 
des 


son 


Conservatory. 
eS & 

Emanuel Moor’s new D flat major piano concerto, op 
57, was given its first public rendition by Marie Panthes 
at the ninth Philharmonic concert, under Hans Winder- 
stein. The material employed in the work is nearly al- 
ways creditable, but the themes are so short and are ar 
ranged in such broken order as to be almost impossible 
of enjoyment, at a first hearing at least. Thus it may 
be seen how an artist may get interested in playing the 
work, and how the public may be excused for not follow 
ing. Nevertheless, there are some chances for big play- 
ing, and Fraulein Panthes was rather cordially applauded 
at the conclusion of the work. The popular success was 
much better than that achieved by the same composer’s 
new symphony some months ago. For this last concert 
the Dresden baritone, August Riess, was also announced 
as soloist, but on account of his sudden indisposition, the 
fine lieder soprano, Hildegard Borner, of Leipsic, was 
called into the breach for the second time this season. 

C! & 
The second recital by the contrabassist, Sergei Kus 
sewitzky, drew a large audierce to hear his setting of a 
Handel ‘cello sonata, with ‘piano, his setting of Bruch’s 
“Kol Nidrei,” the Ed. Stein “Concertstiick,” Kussewitzky’s 
“Andante Cantabile,” and the “Tarantelle” by Gliére. As 
on the former occasion, the artist’s success was unusual. 
Kussewitzky has also arranged a Handel viola sonata for 
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contrabass and piano. The process requires considerable 
invention. Generally the themes have first to be revised 
from major to minor, or vice versa, in order to accom- 
modate the hand of a contrabassist. These sonatas are 
not yet in print, but they will probably be published soon 
in Moscow, where the composer’s other works have al- 
ready appeared. 
es 

On account of the illness of Theodor Killian, leader of 
the Munich String Quartet, Felix Berber consented to lead 
that organization in the remaining concerts of its season, 
and this made it necessary for the Hugo Sander bureau, in 
Leipsic, to abandon the third Berber-Stavenhagen sonata 
evening announced. At the last recital here the artists 
played the Brahms G major, op. 78; the Bach E minor, with 
figured bass, and, by request, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer,” op. 
47. In the two or three seasons these artists have devoted 
to sonata playing they have produced a total of thirty 
different works, representing a repertory for ten completely 
differing programs. The recitals in Leipsic have been 
largely attended. 
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The first and second of the annual public examination o1 
graduation perfurmances at Leipsic Conservatory were held 
on February 1 and 8. The performances, called “Prii- 
fuugen,” are held on Fridays (sometimes Tuesdays), at 6 
o'clock, until Easter, which is the formal close of the Con- 
servatory year. The concertos and arias are always per- 
formed with accompaniment of the student orchestra under 
Hans Sitt. The program of February 1 was as follows: 

Bach G minor organ fantaisie and fugue, played by 
Theodor Buss, of Glarus, Switzerland. 

Allegro, from the Mozart C minor piano concerto, played 
by Anna Ulrich of Wollishofen, Switzerland. 

Adagio and rondo from Weber’s F minor clarinet con- 
certo, played by Karl Stock, of Zangenberg. 

Songs, with piano, Beethoven's “Mignon,” Schumann's 
“Erstes Griin” and Schubert's “Echo,” sung by Magdalena 
Lohse, of Wurzen. 

Piano soios, Bach’s D minor prelude and fugue, also the 
F major romanza and G minor ballade by Brahms, played 
by Enid Payne, of Monmouth, England. 

H. Proch’s “Theme and Variations,” for voice and piano, 
sung by Isabel Stuckey, of Adelaide, Australia. 

Allegro from thé Haydn D major ’cello concerto, played 
by Ethel Goldney-Chitty, of Lodon, England. 

Maestoso from the Chopin F minor piano concerto, 
played by Dorothea Bach, of Lébau. 

Piano accompaniments for singers played by 
Leschke, of Hamburg. 

The program of February 8 was as follows: 

Allegro from the Rheinberger D minor organ sonata, 
played by Paul Bauer, of Eisenberg, South Africa. 

Hungarian pastoral fantaisie for flute and orchestra, 
played by Johann Hoppe, of Detmold. 

Schumann pieces for piano,” “Warum,” “Grillen” and 
“Traumeswirren,” played by Hugo Martini, of Leipsic. 

Songs, with piano, Spohr’s “Die Rose,” Reinecke’s 
“Abendreih’n” and Weber’s “Unbefangenheit,” sung by 
Elizabeth Hoyer, of Leipsic. 

Allegro from Beethoven's C minor piano concerto, played 
by Walther Miiller, of St. Gallen, Switzerland. 

Allegro from the Brahms violin concerto, played by 
Adolph Schiering, of Hamburg. 

Allegro maestoso from Chopin's E minor piano concerto, 
played by Romana Majmon, of Sosnowice, Russia. 

The rendition of the numbers was in nearly every in- 
stance highly creditable, depending more or less upon the 
talent of the performer. But the teaching is found to be 
strong in practically every department, judging by these 
results. 


Hans 


tS & 

Mme. Charles Cahier (formerly Mrs. Morris Black) 
gave a recital with the accompaniment of Edvard Behm, 
of Berlin. Her program comprised an aria by Marcello, a 
group of Brahms songs. a group of songs and ariettas in 
Italian, a group of Strauss songs and a group of modern 
French songs. A Mozart aria was on the program, but the 
artist felt so indisposed as to beg to omit the number 
Nevertheless, her singing of many of the works had given 
pleasure. ° 

Ce! & 

The violinist, Michel de Sicard, played a recital in the 
Kaufhaus, with a program begun by the Saint-Saéns B 
minor concerto. The Mendelssohn concerto, the Bach cha- 


MIRS. CARL ALVES 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PUPILS PREPARED FOR CHURCH AND ORATORIO 


Leipsic, 61 Kaiser Wilhelm Str., 1. 


LEIPSIC, 
AMERICAN MUSIC STORE, 
tral The ilding. 
Offers at ttle pon may securing new 
compositions. 
Ernest B. Ravuwser, Prop. 
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conne and the Slsinlil “Hexentanz” were among the other MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY Wagner Music Drama,” and March 23 on “Modern Ten 


numbers. The playing was uniformly correct in school, but 
one could not always agree with the artist’s tempos and 
conceptions of various episodes and themes. As the even- 
ing wore on the playing grew more interesting, so that a 
fair success could be claimed for the recital 

Ss & 

At a concert by the Petersburger String Quartet a work 
by Borodin was the principal modern. As there was 
another program on at the same hour, notes for this report 
were kindly furnished by “J. E. L..” who found the com- . 


The program follows: 


Patriotic Ode, My Home 





Kansas Crry, Mo., February 22, 1907 
The concert of the Philharmonic Choral Society, under 
the direction of Carl Busch, 
pronounced success. The soloists were: Mrs. W. N. Rob- 
inson, soprano; May Kelly, contralto, and William Beard, = 
baritone. C. Olin Rice was at the piano 


William Beard and Choral Society 


dencies in Opera.” J 


last Monday night, was a 
quartet, under the direction of 


W. B. Waits, has gone East, 
operatic engagement eo 
Christian Sinding ms 
Charlotte Wetzig w give 


Pinsuti Monday night, assisted by Le 


Congregational Church, next Si 


oe 


Gaul’s “Holy City” will be given at the Westminster 


inday afternoon, by a double 
Frederick Wallis 
@e 


} 


Edward Brinkman, who has been studying voice with 


and is reperted to have an 


& 


a musicale at her home next 


is Phillips, contralto; Mrs 


text “ renade Moonlight and Musi Cc 
position finely melodious in all but the last movement. The Choral Society Wyrley Birch, ‘cellist: Louis Lyons, flute, and John Behr 
last was also thought the weakest, while the principal ma- Baritone Solos violinist F. A. Parker 
terial of the third movement was an especially noble theme, Stille Threnen seta ete 
Wohi — Ss bert 
which received fine treatment from the several instrument 
3 E E ©, . Wilkommen mein Wal Frane “ Madam Butterfly "' Op-ns New Theater in yee nett 
“UGEN .. SIMPSON » B 
B cMrs William Beard Winwtrec, Mas February 19 
ee Woman's ( rus } , . 
wi ™ a The opening of the new Walker Theater by the Savage 
cn sus 3 
Marjorie Sherwin in Scranton. ns aia 1 Rusch Opera Company, presenting “Madam Butterfly.” was an 
Marjorie Sherwin, the violinist, gave a recital at the Choral Society event that will not soon be forgotten. Speeches were mad 
Scranton Conservatory of Music, February 1, which was Sorrano Solos— by Mayor Ashdown. Premier Roblin and Sir Daniel Ma 
very successful, as may be seen by perusing the three press Were I a Stas Hawley millan, to which C. P. Walker, manager replied briefly 
. F The Year's At the Spring Mrs. Beach ’ 
clippings appended: . oI orn a ee a ee eer aie ts 
PP es PP Mrs. W. N. Robinsor It is unnecessary to go int eta about the three per 
Miss Sherwin is an accom lished violinist nd gave a program Raritone Soloe— .« formances given. each one being an artistic success 
covering a varied field of music. Miss Vojacek assisted at the piano Recompense Hammend Ce 
There is not much to choose as between the complishments of both 
J : Br 7 ain . . My Laddie Thayer _— he uncements of o 1 things to ec . 
ladies. Technic, amazing to young students, does not consist only The Easle Buse! Here are the announcements of good things to come 
of extreme rapidity in bowing or fingering a violin, nor in a tre Morsite Sivan Henschel Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, March 18; Marie Hal 
mendous galop over the keyboard of a piano tut it consists of William Beard the English violinist, April 15, and the favorite the world 
these and oo gradations - tone and tonal effects from these Cantata, The Erlking’s Daughter N. W. Gade over, Schumann-Heink, April 29. Surely Winnipeg is get 
instruments. hen © licits beautiful ton and doe , . . . 
‘ . re F re seeoay tates ne, and does i in @ Mrs. W. N. Robinson, May Kelly, William Beard and Choral Society ting her share this season, and not any more than should 
musicianly manner, and adds a confident and sure rapid fingering 
: . . . . | ag \ . ’ ' nN . . 
these instruments seem to acquire new life and inspiration, and the il be expected, for we certainly want the best 
music is felt rather than pianist and violinist seen. This was the The recital of Rosenthal at the Convention Hall was at ce & 
effect produced by Misses Sherwin and Vojacek. Their versatility tended by over 1,000 music lovers, and the program met An event of more than usual interest was the joint 
was displayed in the many moods and feelir of the different ’ , 
prey " na 1 a ee ae : = with hearty applause recital of Miss Lawson, violinist, and Nixon Kitchen 
schools.-—Scranton Republican . : . 
canteen ee & pianist, assisted by Miss Sutherland, reader, on Monday 
Miss Sherwin’s fame as a violinist had to a considerable extent Madame Nordica will arrive in Kansas City next Sun- February 11. The concert was under the patronage of th 
preceded her. She was known as a pupil of the great Sevcik of . “= - = : a . aaa Renee > 
day, ahead of the San Carlo Opera Company, which begins Lieutenant-Governor, Sir D. Macmillan R. F.O 


Prague, and further, as one of his best pupils This in itself was a 


high recommendation. She is slender of form, with a face which its engagement February 26, at the Convention Hall. She eer , 
betokens the artistic temperament. In her opening selection—the will appear both Tuesday night and Thursday afternoon Frederick Wheeler at Scranton and Albany. 
concerto in E major by the great Belgian master, Vieuxtem ~she es = ' , 

, } "3 . ——s _ Sgeeetet iad . _ = Frederick Wheeler, the bass baritone, who has been e1 
at once settled the question of her attainments. She was an artist - - . . . . 
isi treth. And in this selection. as well as those whieh followed the The Kansas City Musical Club gave an interesting pro- gaged for a concert tour with Madame Jacoby, of th 


showed a command of all the various technical difficulties of which gtam at their meeting in the 

the violin makes such unsparing demands. In her bowing, double day, 

stopping, staccato, pizzicato, cantabile, bounding bow, harmonics, it ad 
’ — 

was manifest that however treacherous the passages there were no 

difficulties in them for her. Always in tune, always making th 


An Angelus recital is to be 


Athenzum rooms last Mon- Metropolitan Opera House, h 


in Scranton and Albany. I: 


us been singing with succes 


1 the Pennsylvania city h« 


= appeared with the Scranton Symphony Orchestra, and i 


given in the rooms of the Albany he sang at a perform 


technic subservient to the higher laws of musical expression of soul, Carl Hoffman Music Company tonight, the assisting solo tion,” under the direction of 
her playing’ was nothing short of delightful ists being Fay Anderson, soprano; Ralph Wylie, violin, ing notices are from the pape 


Sesides the concerto, Miss Sherwin played an aria by one of the a 
and Louis Buch, ’cellist 





ince of Gounod’s “Redemp 
Arthur Mees Tl follow 
rs of Scranton and Albany 


Frederick Wheeler the swritone soloist. was a most satisfyir 


old Italian writers, Tenaglia; a “‘Piece Romantique,” by the Bo- * tn , ‘ 4 : " : 
‘ . = artis 1 singing ' he aria ror 4 ‘ nda wa 4 le 
hemian, Dvorik; the “Rondes des Lutins,” by Bazzini, and a “Fan = hace “ : , ’ 
* ” . cidedly well done bit of work He was in splendid voice and 
taisie de Concert,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. In all of these the violin, Mr. and Mrs. George Metcalf leave the last of this week uaieiilt ‘teial A rs: oh aA of the nat ol 
: ; s : Lowe? orth in er ) ant lig ‘ ’ an 
a Stradivarius, sang its very heart into the hearts of its listeners. for a trip to Texas, where they will probably remain for song. Mr. Wheeler sang als gs by Handel, Parker and H 
* * * The audience was responsive from the beginning and Mics 1 " i 
: , be - : ; several months mann, and was encored cach time he appea t © hoped 
Sherwin played as encores the “Medi on by Carl Weiss, and ane : , ’ ‘ ! 
. avai Gt e will sing here soon agair scrantor ! 
“The Fountain,” by Schumann, in response to the expressed wis = oo x , . 
of the audience for more of her delightful playing Seranten Tri Charles Edward Hubach will be the tenor soloist for a The soloist was Frederick Wheele ba ' f New York H 
bune concert to be given by the Choral Society of the Agricul- %* & ™agnificent voice ler y trained, and he surely w 
The violin recital of Miss Sherwin was unquestionabl me of th . . , he hearts of his appreciative listener Scranton Truth 
ache prphadnads sentir, gpd ye: © tural College, in Manhattan, Kan., in March — 
best ever given in the city She is a finished artist, to her finger : 
: ‘ Zs The exacting work f the na ion done in recitative f 
tips, and her playing was the expression of one whom Goethe would . , 
‘ ” . a he > , , as . Daniel Beddoe, tenor and Frede k Wheeler, baritor ar wa 
call a “beautiful soul Apparently oblivious of everything except Hazel Thoman, of Parsons, Kan., is in Kansas City imic at j All | 
° acm al y rer eT any 2 
her music, she seemed to desire that the music, not herself, should studying with Edward Kreiser 
be uppermost in the minds of the listeners.—Scranton Republican te Mr. Wheeler wi ng at another performance ! i 
deanamaeasitiniaingtaein Redemption,” with the Troy Choral Club, Marcl 


Josephine Rea will give a studio recital next Saturday, 


Symphony Concerts for Young People in Newark. when twelve of her advanced pupils will take part in the 


Frank L. Sealy conducted the third Symphony Concert program 


Lulu Potter-Rich Dead. 


for Young People, at Wallace Hall, Newark, Saturday after ft @ Lulu Potter-Rich, a singer and teacher who had stud 
noon of last week. The program included the overture to Frederick Wallis will give a series of three Lenten re- in New York with Madame Evan m Kleuner, and 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Schubert’s “Unfin-  citals, the dates being March 2, 9 and 16. They will be London with Randegger, died Chicago t week. M 
ished Symphony,” dances from German’s “King Henry given in the afternoons, in the rooms of the Fine Arts Rich had sung in church choirs in Newark, N. J 
the Eighth,” the Schumann “Traumerei,” Sodermann’s Club, and he will have the assistance of Mrs. W. T. John- native place; in Brooklyn and Lor uu cer 
“Swedish Wedding March,” and the overture to “William son, Emma de Arman and Blanche Best, pianists; Fran- oratorio, before she accepted the | 
Tell” (Rossini). The assisting soloist, Alexander Saslav- c¢ois Boucher, violinist at a school in Raleigh, N. ¢ Last autumn Mrs. R 
sky, played the “Romance,” by Svendsen, and the “Good  & went on a tour with a band organization, and it por 
Friday Spell,” from “Parisfal,” arranged by Wilhelmj Anne Shaw Faulkner, who delivered a lecture in the from the West that she had planned to return t 
The audience was most appreciative and rewarded Mr. auditorium of the High School this week, covering the month [The soprano suffer from n prostrat 
Sealy with hearty applause. The fourth and last concert operas to be presented here next week by the San Carlo and this, complicated with heart disea was the cause 


will take place March 23. Opera Company, is to give a lecture, March 9, on “The her death 
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Authorized Pupil of JEAN de 
DAVID Thorough Instruction in Vocal Culture 
22 EAST 224 STREET. NEW YORK 


RESZKE 


Gilbert Shorter wssons-tiie 


susie’. By Mme. LILLIAN ADAMS 2, 


eas care Dramatic Mirror 


eat 424 Street, N. Y. 








vOICe MANene a COST ANTINO CONCERT PIANIST AND COMPOSER | 
CARNEGIE BALL , 9 1! Telephone : 96% Columbus Piano Instruction at Carnegie Hall 
1130 Broad Street, Newark Room 816 ew York 
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JEANS: SINCLAIR 


INSTRUCTION fa PIANO and THEORY 
Special classes in Theory and Ear Training for 
Piano and Vocal Students. 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York, 564 Hancock $t., Brookiyn 


Pupil of MaeDoweil, Eugene Hoeffley, Alex. Lambert. 
Theory Ocertificates from Oolumbia University. 


LAURA LOUISE 


COMBS 


SOPRANO 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


im.OH RSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches. 
Residence and Studio: 
Park West, New York City. 


Management 


444 Central 


THE SEVGIK VIOLIN METHOD 


THE METHOD THAT TEACHES 
W am V. Wight, 8% years with Prof. Sevcik, and 
! ly recommended by him, will take a limited 
ber of pupils. Write for particulars to 
WILLIAM V. ,WIGHT 
1 812%, 160 Fifth NEW YORK 


Avenue 





J. LOUIS von der MEHDEN, Jr. 
Musical Director, ( Py end and Arranger. Teacher of 


Harmony, "Celle and Plan 
lephone S000 Riverside 


Te 
Residence: 204 W. 98th Street, New York 


Te ACHERS’ SPECIAL 





Iweive p s for Pianofore. Brilliant, Effect- 
ve. Intw bo oks, de Luxe Edition. Intr« oAuctory 
price, 60 « eats per book. J. Lewis von der Mehden, 
Jr., Masic Publisher, 204 W. 08th St., New York 
City Telephone: 1006 Riverside. 

eS 

a 

Andy ne We the MUSIC; aide = Se 

METROPOLITAN MUSIC CO. St. James Bidg., Now York 

# WEST nege 0 
COMPLETE Musical Education. All branches under 


DisTINGUIHED Facuuty 
Director: LEON M, KRAMER 


ELAINE DE SELLEI 
GEORGE S. MADDEN 


_31 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








OSCAR GAREISSEN 


Voice Culture, Recitals, Concerts 
Care THE ROOHAMBEAU, Washi ngton,D.C 
ADOLF GLOSE, 

CONCERT PIANIST, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 1415 K St. N. We N. W., Wash ashington, D. — 


ITALY. 








SOPRANO 


ADDRESS 
210 W. 107th St ., New York 
Phone: 8117 Riverside 


014 West pe pt a Avenue (Hear 99th St.) 
waees Oe roa 





| TURNER-MALEY 
Mme. ETTA EDWARDS, 








Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra 
ané Worcester Festival 








VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TRACHER ve FOUR a 





For Dates and Terms Address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Pl TTSBURG. 


RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 





Tuesday, Friday Satur Sixth 

Ave. M W foot f-- 

day morning, 217 Wallace Block, E. E. Pitts 
a. 





AMES STEPHEN MARTIN 
QICE CULTURE AND. ARTISTIC SINGING. 
: 620: Walnut St., soo Penn Ave., 
Pittsburg, 


THE VON KUNITS—_— 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART. 
Luigi von Kunits, Sescorneaner of the Pittsburg 


Urenestra, U 
so: South s land . East End, 
Pa. 


sburg, 


CHRISTINE 


MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ADDRESS 


PITTSBURG ACADEMY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


OMAHA. 
THOMAS J. KELLY, — 
TEACHER OF —_—-,,, OMAMA. 
| CONTRALTO 


291 Michigan Avenue 
+Phone, 1234- Wabash. Chicago, Il 
Care of HENRY WOLFSOHN 


NEW YORK CITY 











BASSO BARYTONE 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
and Recital 


Telephone: 2742 J] Bedford 








Price, - 





KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG 
I OFFER 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Original Manuscript of op. 96, Sonata for violin and pianoforte entirely 
in the handwriting of Beethoven and signed by himself 


Prospectus in English and German sent upon application. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG — 


- $10,625 














ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building, 
Founded by F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. 


Students receivec 


cordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The « 
and wind instruments, <« 


chestra, and sacred music, theory, 


Prospec 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching rooms 
Yearly attendance, 
ed at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but foreigners received at any time, in ac- 


95° students of all countries. 


ourse of tition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, all stringed 
organ, solo singing and thorough training for the opera, chamber music, or- 
composition history of music, literature and aesthetics. 


tus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


DR. ROENTSCH 








PARIS. 





LLEWELLYN RENWICK 


Organist of the American Church 
(Rue de Berri.) 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 


Paris. 


PIANO, 
6 Villa Michon (Rue Boissiére), 
MAISON ERARD 

18, Rue du Mail, PARIS. 


Maltre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 


COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 
Tuesdays, g-:: a. mu. and Saturdays, a-5 P. Me 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 
Pure Itelias Method. Complete coarse. 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-ecdne. 


Classe and single lessors. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
‘etersbourg. 


ge rue St. 


eol- 





ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 


208 Boulevard Péreire, PARIS 


PREPARATION FOR OPERA and CONCERT 
Wagner and Song Repertoire in German 


EDWARD FALCK, formerly conductor 
of Opera, Grand-Ducal Court Theatre of 
Karlsruhe 

Care MUSICAL COURIER, 14 Rue Lincoln, Paris 


om BALDELLI 


Of Principal Burepean Opera Houses. 
italian Baritene. Professor ef Singing. 
@ Rue Euler (Champs Elysées), Paris. 











CONTRALTO 
neni Sraawe Town" ** 


8 East 100 18th Stree New York 
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Sane 
267 West 113th Street 
"Phone 2345-L, Morningside 


| CONTRALTO 
Direction: LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL 





LOUISE 
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! SOVEREIG 
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East 17th Street 


5.2.5.2 TRA 
fease oe Ree 
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ORATORIO — CONCERTS — RECITALS 
17 WEST 96th sT. 
"Phone 1875 River 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 

















DD. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 











- CHICAGO, ILL. 








POWELL & PIRANI 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
915 President Street, Boro Brooklyn, New York 
ALMA WEBSTER -POWELL, Author of “Advanced School of Vocal! 
EUGENIO Di PIRANI, Author of “ High Schoo! of Piano Playing,” 
A. JUDSON POWELL, Business Director Telephone, 616 Prospect. 


ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Especially recommended by 
Caruso, Sembrich, De Reszke 
and greatest artists. 

Circular on application By mail only 


33 West 67th Street 


ATELIER BUILDING 


Art, ' Musical Directors 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany : Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cabic Address : Musikwolfl, Bertin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Con- 
certs, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 





ton Feetnee De Alben Veuve, Rescroe *iuibaed, | TM MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Kreisler, Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, (Founded 1893 by C. E. Surrzar.) 
Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also 938 & o4e Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 


manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


age = 
and of Arthur Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


or er: apply to 
. B. SEIPERT, the Musical Director 








Directors: Cart Hein, AuGust FragMCKE 


Instruction given in all branches of music from | Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals 


Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced! Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER nD FOR CATALOSUS 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
1,595 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 





Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 116 Instructors 


Full courses or single branches. Principal 
Admission granted also at other times. 


Education from beginning to finish. 
admission times begin Apri! and Septem ber. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin!}S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ae ae — sremacting all solo and all or- 
chestral instruments). SEMINARY: S sining, Ser 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COM SITION ilhelm yon —y U- Pfitzner, Prof. Phili 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Wiuner. PI NO—Georg Bertr am, Theodor Bo’ 
mann, Severin Eiseabers er, Guenther-Freudenberg, Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernst offrimmer, ae Martin ty ~ mo ames Kwast, cee . ~~) a 
dapp Dr. P. Lutzenke, Prof. A. P rea ret, A. lor Schoen’ gE. 

Taube: bert, F. W. Otto Voss. *SINGI G-— ~-_ ~ RE: Madame Blanche ee Frau 
tie Hollm, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas Kempner, ‘gei ~— Nicolaus Rothmueh!, Anna 
Wuellner (Royal Chamber Singer), Alexander Heinemann, Paul Bruno-Molar, Wladysiav Sei 
ae OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN Pred, Gustav Hollaender, Alired Witten- 

Max Grunberg, &c., &c. HARP—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music 
Bacar *CELLO— oseph Malkin, Eugen Sandow, &c., &c. 

VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL annexed to the “STERN ‘CONSERV ‘ATORY, 89 Kant St., Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg. Special courses for training teachers. ages for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. 

Prospect may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil School. 
time. "Consutation hours from 11 a m. to 1 p. m. 





Pupils received at any 








W{ LINDWORTH-QCHARWENKA (JONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany 


instruction from Beginning to Highest Perfection in All Branches of Music. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL roca ye 

ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA, Im the 

Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; pore PROFES SSOR MILIPE SCHARWENKA, y 
ber of the Royal cademy of Arts; KAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHE 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Pieno: X. Scmamwanxa, P. Scmaawenxa, M. iLiad Awtos 


Court Pianis< 


Foxrestza, W. rmo.z, Atszaeto Jonas, M. ve Avoust Srawurm, R. Hagsmann, S. vou 
Baataiewicz, K. Kussuze, R. Een, A. Scmumann Lapowr, 5S. NIRwsTaiw, R. Kenscu, De A. 
i W. Scmamwenxa, Eitsa vow Gaave, ARTA Sixsow, E. Kotsszac, Evcentz Hrascu, 
Zari “ Baamas, J. M v IR : ae —, H ~~ we mm, 4 = 
ic, Iesay . vam Veen, 44 MMERMANE . ° Mu 
Scmaawena-Strazsow, Ersa Dagtixc. Vocal: z Ranen Poem, Mantz Sena, 


Receives at avy True. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of 


the concert 


Tae Musicat Courier 








OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph Il., Brussels 





WRITE FOR TERMS 


Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION; 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle 
Elocution. MUSIC. Opera. Modern Languages 


The fimest and most compiately equipped building devoted to music in America 
Illustrated catalogue sent free 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director 
480 North Meridian St. 2010 Indianapolis, Imad 


ALFRED D. SHAW 





Weet 


New 'Phone: 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special Course tor 


Teachers and Protessionals THN Okt 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, Address 318 Dempster Street 
Full term leads te Mus. Bach. decree EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


DR. EB. EBERHARD, Pres't 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th St. Thirty-second Year) 





Studio: 619 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, ML. 


FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


Violin Soloist 








‘My work speaks for itself both in 
making violins and restoring them. 

The best repairing that can be given 
your violin is only good enough. 

There is only one best repairer. 

When you deal with me, you are 


212 KAST 20th STREET 








NEW YORK 
doing yourself justice and getting full 
value for the money you spend." 
CHARLES F. ALBERT C. VIRGIL GORDON 
205 South Ninth St., Philadeiphia. Pa. PIANIST 


Be caretul to write the address plainly. 


Teacher of Virgil Method at Virgil Piamo Seheot 
Recital and Concert Soloist 
Studio at Virgil Piano School, 19 W. 16th & 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Appesl to the Highest Musical Taste 








Nos. 66 and 68 University Place, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINW AY ||MASON & HAMLIN 
or cue GRAND PIANOS 


P] ANO S poe i 


STEINWAY & SONS : e only manufacturers who make all component parts Exclusive Mason s Hamlin System 
their if, tnoforte rtes, e> ior and interior (including the casting ARE PIANOS WITH AN 


the full metal frames), in their own factories 
ORR CR TIS RES 


They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street. Portman Square, London, W. is recognized and admitted by the Artistic World. 














NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL 


Nos, 107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY; STEINWAY & SONS 


St. Paul, penn aeons Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany MASON & HAMLIN CoMPANY 
9 


FINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 524-534 STS., NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


A TMBALE" 


























CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
De Worlds Best Piawo’ 





WEKNABE & 


BALTIMORE VAN ll vichsel< 


YHE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 


It is built to satisfy the most 

cultivated tastes Syene appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 

= receiving more favorable comment today han any other 

The a . son : 000 a of piano offered to the public. 

Ringgit a sa: Satine Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 


artists : 
and Modernity of Cases. 


SOHME R& co. WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: Vose & Sons Piano Co. 


SOHMER BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 234 Street 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Biumendbere Press, 214-218 William Mtreet, and 18-20 Rose Street, New Bork 








